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THE    WRONG   ROAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  MYSTERIOUS   MALADY. 

There  was  intense  excitement  at  Straddlethorpe  Hall.  The 
yoQD|4  owner,  Sir  Garysfort  Lezaire,  bad  been  seized  witb  a  suddeu 
illness,  and  lay  at  the  point  of  deatb.  The  local  doctor  had  been 
summoned  from  Market  Reepham,  and  bad  given  the  youu^  baro- 
net biH  best  attention  from  the  moment  of  the  first  attack.  But 
Mr.  Fxesbener,  although  a  duly  qualified  practitioner,  confessed 
that  be  was  utterly  at  fault. 

Sir  Carysfort  bad  been  perfectly  well  that  same  afternoon.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  dinner  that  be  complained  of  nausea  and 
violent  pains  in  the  intestines.  Lady  Lezaire,  his  devoted  mother, 
who  watched  over  every  ache  and  pain  of  her  beloved  son  witb  an 
unremitting  attention,  immediately  begged  Sir  Carysfort  to  take  to 
bis  bed. 

Directly  she  got  him  safe  between  the  sheets,  she  tried  the 
usual  panaceas  familiar  to  nursery  treatment,  (iinger  cordials, 
hot  bottles,  fomentations,  and  such  simple  remedies  were  applied, 
but  witb  no  effect.  The  nausea  continued,  and  soon  developed  into 
violent  fits  of  sickness.  Sir  Carysfort  now  also  complained  of 
terrible  pain  and  depression. 

By  this  time  Lady  Le/aire's  anxiety  was  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  household.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  appeared 
in  the  sick-room,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  nursing. 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  her  son-in-law,  expressed  equal  solicitude,  and, 
much  against  her  will,  came  and  sat  by  the  sick  lad's  bedside. 

The  evening  drew  on,  and  Sir  Carysfort's  condition  certainly 
did  not  improve. 

"  Mr.  Freshener  must  be  sent  for,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,'* 
said  Lady  Lezaire. 

"  Do  you  think  that  necessary  ?"  asked  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  who 
still  continued  in  the  room.  '^It  is  nothing  more  than  a  bilious 
attack.  Carysfort  is  always  so  imprudeut.  Where  has  he  been 
to-day  ?     Does  any  one  know  ?" 

♦'  Fishing,"  cried  another  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  "  1 
was  witb  him." 
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The  speaker  was  young  Hubert  Podifat,  who,  like  a  favoariU 
bound,  bad  taken  bis  post  by  Sir  Carybfort's  bedside  a  couple  of 
hours  before.  No  cue  had  noticed  tbe  young  man  particularly  ;  it 
was  thought  quite  natural  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  his 
patron  and  friend. 

"I  insist  upon  having  8  doctor!"  repeated  Lady  Lezaire, 
imperatively.  *'  If  you  will  not  send  a  message  for  me,  Ferdmand, 
I  muKt  do  it  myself.'' 

'*  Let  me  go,"  interposed  Hubert,  eagerly. 

'•  You  are  a  good  boy,"  Lady  Lezaire  said.  "  Tell  Qibbings  to 
send  one  of  the  grooms  o£f,  mounted,  to  Market  Reepham." 

"  It  is  really  quite  preposterous,"  said  the  colonel,  with  some 
irritation.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  keep  a  doctor  permanently  upon 
the  premises." 

Lady  Lezaire  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  looked  at  her  son  in- 
law  in  a  manner  which  did  not  betoken  much  ardent  affection. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  wanted  any  more,"  said  the  Colonel ;  *'  but 
if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use,  pray  send  for  me.  You  will  find  me  in 
tbe  study  down-stairs." 

He  retired  to  his  own  sanctum,  aud  was  presently  enjoying  a 
Trichinopoly  cheroot,  aud  the  latest  editiou  of  Huff's  Guide. 

Quite  an  hour  elapsed  before  Mr.  Freshener  arriied.  By  this 
time  Sir  Carysfort's  sutTeriu^s  were  aggravated  in  every  particular 
— the  former  symi)toms  coutinued  unchanged,  and  in  addition  he 
complained  of  a  hot  skin,  a  dry  parched  throat,  his  gums  were 
swollen,  aud  there  was  much  salivation  of  the  tongue. 

"  I  really  am  quite  perpley-id,"  said  little  Mr.  Freshener.  "I 
don't  understand  it  ac  a^^" 

'*  Is  it  a  case  quite  beyond  your  skill  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire. 
•*  Can  you  do  nothing  for  my  poor  boy  ?" 

'•  The  symptoms  are  most  peculiar,"  replied  the  local  doctor, 
'*  and  the  only  treatment  that  suggests  itself,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
administer." 

**  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire.  "  I  have 
a  medicine-chest.*' 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  but  have  you  a  stomach-pump  ?" 

"  1  am  afraid  not.    Is  it  necessary  ?" 

"  Not  absolutely,  I  trust ;  but  it  is  the  simplest  treatment  ^bat 
occurs  to  me.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  send  my  man  back  to 
the  surgery  for  that  and  other  requisites.  Meanwhile,  I  will  try 
bleeding,  and  if  possible  let  Sir  Carysfort  have  a  warm  bath." 

The  doctor's  messenger  went  and  returned,  but  the  baronet's 
condition  remained  much  the  same. 

'*  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  never  was  so  perplexed,'* 
the  little  doctor  repeated  again  aud  again. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  otlier  advice  called  in,'*  suggested 
Lady  Lezaire.  "Do  not  hesitate.  Everything  shall  be  doue  that 
the  case  may  demand.  My  darliug  boy's  health  cornea  before 
everything  else.    Whom  would  you  suggest  ?" 
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*^  Well,  my  lady,  in  a  case  so  obscure,  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
profession  alone  can  guide  us.  If  1  might  venture  to  suggest,  I 
should  say  summon  Sir  Peregrine  Falcou." 

••All  the  way  from  London  ?"  put  iu  a  new  voice.  It  was  that  of 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  who  had  returned.  ••  Have  yon  any  idea,  Lady 
Le/aire,  what  his  fee  would  be  ?  Those  great  swells  charge  at  uo 
mu  ^  A  mile.'* 

*  •  lat  is  that  compared  with  the  life  of  my  chiW  /"  She  turned 
indignantly  from  her  son-in-law,  and  said  to  Mr.  yresboner,  '*  Do 
j   J  suppose,  Mr.  Freshener,  that  Sir  Peregrine  would  come  ?'• 

*'  Failing  him,  we  can  send  for  Dr.  John  Kobinson.  I  should  ad* 
vise  your  wiring  for  both." 

*•  I  may  repeat,  I  think  this  very  unnecessary,"  said  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn. 

"  1  cannot  see  tbat  it  is  any  affair  of  yours,"  replied  Lady  Lezaire; 
"and  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  imx)ortance  I  shall  act  as  I  think 
best." 

Telegrams  were  forthwith  indited  and  despatched.  S  lence  closed 
on  the  sick-room,  broken  only  by  the  coniiug  and  going  ef  the  atten* 
dants,  and  the  groans  and  hard  breathing  ot  the  unfortunate  patient 
as  be  writhed  in  agony  on  his  bed  of  pain, 

Let  uie  pause  here  to  state  that  Straddlethorpe  was  in  a  Midland 
county,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  town. 

The  night  was  now  so  far  advanced  that,  even  if  the  telegrams 
reached  Harley  Street  before  moruing,  there  was  but  little  chauce 
of  Sir  Peregrine  Falcon  or  his  colleaj^uo  catching  anything  earliet 
than  the  newspaper- train.  This  would  bring  them  to  Market  Keep* 
ham  by  about  7.80  a.m.,  whence  a  carriage  could  drive  them  over  to 
the  Hall  in  about  half  au  hour.  Nine  or  ten  long  hours  intervened 
till  then,  and,  as  Mr.  Freshener  pointed  out,  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  carefully  tend  and  nurse  Sir  Carysfort  through  the  night. 
It  was  just  possible  that  unremitting  care  and  the  continual  appli- 
cation of  the  remedies  recommended  might  keep  him  alive  till  the 
following  day. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr>  Freshener  should  remain  with  his  patient 
all  night.  Lady  Lezaire  and  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Le* 
leu,  the  housekeeper,  agreed  to  sit  up  with  him  also,  and  nothing 
could  induce  the  devoted  Podifat  to  go  to  bed. 

That  terrible  night  dragged  itself  slowly  along.  Fresh  paroxysms 
and  crises  constantly  supervened,  but  Sir  Carysfort  struggled  bravely 
through  them  all.  Towards  dawn  Lady  Lezaire,  worn  out  with 
watching  and  anxiety,  dozed  off  to  sleep.  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  although 
equally  worn  out,  gently  woke  her  mother,  and  begged  her  to  lie 
down,  if  only  for  an  hour, 

♦'  I  will  remain  with  dear  Carysfort  until  you  have  rested.  You 
will  be  fresher  then  to  see  Sir  Peregrine  when  he  arrives." 

After  much  entreaty  Lady  Lezaire  reluctantly  yielded  to  her 
daughter's  earnest  solicitations.  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  also  persuaded 
Hubert  Podifat  to  retire  for  a  time.    Mr,  Freshener  withdrew  to  tU« 
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library,  vs'licre  a  li^^nc  Hiipper  was  laid  out  for  him,  and  for  iM 
moment  Mrs.  St.  Kvelyn  was  left  alouu  with  her  brother. 

Sir  Carynfurt  seemed  somewhat  eaHier  as  the  li^ht  ^rew  stronger. 
The  season  was  sprin'^,  the  weather  warm,  and  the  chirpin<{  of  the 
awakenmn;  birds  was  heard  through  the  casements  as  they  greeted 
the  returning  day.  Sir  Carysfort  turned  his  lack-lustre  eyes  towards 
the  windows,  and  made  a  feeble  motion  as  if  praying  for  more  air. 
Mrs.  St  Evelyn  readily  interpreted  the  uup.poken  wish,  and  threw 
up  one  of  the  sasiies.  The  moruiag  bree/e  came  in,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  a  thousand  blossoms,  and  for  a  moment  Mrs.  St  Evelyn 
leant  out,  as  if  seeking  to  fully  reali/e  their  sweetness. 

As  she  stood  there,  with  her  back  to  the  room,  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand  lightly  laid  upon  her  shoulder. 
Turning  hastily,  she  saw  that  it  was  her  husband. 

**  Oh,  Ferdy,  how  you  frightened  me  !  I  did  not  hear  you  come 
in." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  poor  Carysfort,  so  I  trod  as  lightly  as 
I  could.    How  is  he  ?" 

"  Better,  I  think.  He  has  been  free  from  nausea  for  nearly  an 
hour." 

••  But  you,  my  dearest  child,  you  must  be  nearly  done  up.  How 
is  it  I  find  you  all  by  yourself  ? 

**  I  insisted  upon  mother  going  off  to  bed,  and  Hubert  has  also 
just  left  the  room.  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired  ;  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  rest  by -and  by." 

'*  You  are  a  true  soldier's  wife,  Rachel,  and  rise  to  emergencies. 
I  never  thought  my  quiet  little^woman  would  have  come  oat  so 
strong." 

She  turned  up  her  face  to  bis  with  the  gratifie'^.  gazj  of  a  child 
who  has  been  commended.  It  was  a  childish  fnce  still,  with  no 
great  strength  or  firmness  about  it — sweet,  womanly,  and  confiding. 

Colonel  St  Evelyn  stooped  his  head  and  kissed  her  gently  on  the 
lips. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  May  I  not  share  your  hours  of 
watching  ?  " 

*•  No,  my  dearest  husband.  The  sick-room  is  not  the  place  for  a 
man.  Besides,  we  shall  want  you  to  receive  the  great  London  doc< 
tor  when  he  arrives.  Come,  P'erdy,  be  t)ersuaded,  and  go  off  to 
bed." 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  passed  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  and 
again  kissed  her.  Thus  they  approached  Sir  Carysfort's  bedside, 
and  together  stood  looking  at  his  face.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  asleep,  undisturbed  for  the  moment  by  his  late  ex- 
cruciatmg  pains.  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  parted  from  her  husband  at  the 
door,  and  returning  to  her  place  sat  quietly  watching,  ready  to 
attend  instantly  to  her  brother's  needs. 

By^and-by  Sir  Carysfort  awoke,  and  muttered  almost  unintellig< 
ibly  a  querulous  demand  for  drink.  A  tumbler  of  lime-juice  and 
water  stood  by  the  bedside,  and  this  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  applied  at  qqo« 
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to  Lis  lips.  Sir  Carysfort  took  a  long  draught,  and  again  sank  back 
on  his  pil'  w. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  Hall  gradually  arousod  itself  from 
the  slumbers  of  the  night.  There  were  the  usual  sounds  of  feet 
hurrying  along  the  corridors,  bolls  riuging,  and  the  general  move- 
ments that  showed  the  servants  were  astir. 

Lady  Lezaire  was  still  iuher  room.  Mrs.  Loleu,  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  shared  the  last  night's  watch  with  Mrs.  St.  Kvelyn,  had 
also  retired  to  rest.  Hubert  Podifat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn.    Rachel  was  alone  in  the  sickroom. 

From  her  now  came  a  terrified  summons  to  the  household.  The 
young  baronet  was  much  worse.  A  new  paroxysm  had  supervenod, 
am'  the  old  agonizing  symptoms  had  reappeared,  enliauced  fourfold. 

•«  (t  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  Mr  Freshener,  who  thus  charac- 
terized everything  new  in  his  experience.  "  And  I  understand,  Mrs. 
St.  Evelyn,  that  until  just  now  he  seemed  cortaiuly  bettor  ?' 

♦'Yes,"  replied  the  baronet's  sister,  •'  Carysfort  had  been  slcepiti'^ 
quite  quietly  ever  since  Mrs.  Leleu  left  him,  aud  this  is  the  first  tit 
that  has  attacked  him  for  several  hours." 

'•It  is  most  extraordiuary,"  the  country  practitioner  could  cnly 
say ;  •'  I  am  quite  perjjlexed." 

*'  Oh  1  if  the  Loudon  doctors  would  ouly  arrive !  What,  what, 
can  detain  them?"  cried  Lady  Lezaire,  in  an  agony  of  heartfelt 
despair. 


CHAPTER    n. 


COLONEL   ST.    EVELVN. 


While  the  unhappy  mother  and  sister  are  tending  the  sore-stricken 
lad  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  a  time  auteoedent  by  just  a  couple  of 
years. 

The  scene  is  the  table  d^hote  of  the  Roches  Noires,  Trouville,  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

"The  guests  were  of  all  nationalities.  French  predominated,  of 
course,  but  there  were  representatives  of  almost  all  nations,  Christ- 
ians of  every  category  and  color,  their  distinctive  characteristics 
showing  plainly  through  the  somewhat  uniform  veneer  of  a  common 
civilization. 

Table  traits  were  no  less  clearly  particularized  than  personal 
appearance.  Here  the  Frenchman  chopped  up  his  meat,  then  fed 
himself  with  his  fork,  as  though  he  was  still  in  the  nursery,  and 
could  not  be  trusted  with  a  knife;  there  the  Teuton  might  with 
advantage  have  been  deprived  of  an  implement  he  seemed  to  mistake 
for  a  spoon,  but  which  he  handled  with  the  skill  of  an  Indian  juggler 
accustomed  to  swallow  swords.  Aristocratic  ladies  washed  their 
mouths  oat  and  spat  in  the  linger  glasses ;  the  use  of  toothpicks  was 
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hj  DO  iinjans  tal'oofld  ;  napkins,  bavinj^  one  end  knotted  and  faHtencd 
into  the  coilar,  liim^  {>eudant  like  hu  infant's  bib  ;  greedy  Kn^liHh 
voutbH  DJled  up  tlteir  plates  \\'itb  ^roen  peas,  and  then  poured  them 
like  tluid  down  their  raveuouN  throatH. 

Above  all,  above  the  jingling  of  ^laHs^R,  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forkH,  tlio  racing  to  and  tro  of  an  army  of  waiterH,  rose  the  never*eud* 
in^  clacking  of  huudredH  of  tongues — a  Isabel  of  voices,  French,  (ier- 
man,  J-.n^Ush,  in  all  varities  of  idiom  and  accent — so  inextricably 
niinglod  and  confiiHcd  that  the  sounds  at  a  little  distance  mi^ht 
Lave  i>ro(-ceded  from  a  menagerie  full  of  monkeys  or  a  swarm  of 
ctiatteriug  magpies  in  a  wood. 

Among  the  rest,  seated  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  tables — the 
lowly  places  of  the  newly  arrived — was  a  small  party  of  English, 
uumiHtakable  islanders ;  mother,  sou,  and  daughter,  under  the 
especial  care  of  another,  a  good-looking,  well-preserved,  evidently 
military  man,  not  exactly  young,  but  hardly  arrived  yet  at  middle 
age. 

The  family  party  was  that  of  the  Lezaires :  the  mother,  widow  of 
Sir  Percy  Le^iaire,  a  baronet  of  Thorpeshire,  not  long  deceased ;  her 
only  sou,  Sir  Carysfort,  a  boy  barely  in  his  teens;  and  her  only 
daughter,  fiachel,  a  sweet  artless  maiden,  budding  already  into 
womanhood. 

Their  friend  and  cicerv^ne  was  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  an  acquaint* 
ance  of  not  long  standing,  who  had  owed  liis  first  introduction  to 
the  timely  succour  he  had  afforded  Miss  Lezaire  that  season  when 
in  trouble  with  a  runaway  horse  in  the  Row.  Since  then  the 
acquaintance  had  developed  rapidly,  quite  into  intimacy,  which  was 
still  further  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  sociable  free  and  easy 
life  of  a  French  watering-place. 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  had  Been  much 
of  it,  and  knew  France,  including  Paris,  particularly  well. 

Lady  Lezaire  found  him  a  mosl  delightful  companion.  Now,  at 
dinner,  he  pointed  out  all  the  celebrities  at  table. 

"  That  rather  matronly  lady,  with  the  pretty  childlike  face  ? 
Madame  Pornic — you  must  have  heard  of  her— one  of  the  cleverest 
actresses  on  the  French  stage,  noted  for  her  childlike  innocence  of 
manner — you  can  see  it  for  yourself —ah  I  gives  immense  piquancy" 
— here  the  Colonel  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  which  only 
reached  Lady  Lezaire — "  to  the  most  risque  speeches.  Proper  ?  Of 
course,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  pointed  her  out  to  you." 

*'  Who  is  that  tall  graceful  woman  there  ?  How  aristocratic  she 
looks !     One  of  the  old  noblesse  /" 

"  Not  quite.  That  is  Madame  Josse :  her  husband  is  the  propri* 
etor  of  the  Grand  Rabais,  the  great  magasins,  you  know,  in  the  Hue 
du  Lac.     He's  enormously  rich  !  " 

"And,  as  usual,  married  rank  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  She  was  one  of  his  vendeuses,  a  saleswoman,  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  play  for  the  biggest  stfiUe.  It  furnished  the 
plot  for  one  of  Zola's  most  succesBful  novela— 'Mademoiselle  Ernea* 
lUte '— yoQ  should  read  it." 
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•*  If  you  rccoiuracud  it,  I  am  sure  it  ih'iHt  bo  uico,"  said  Lady 
Lc/aire  ;  *•  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  French  novels.' 

"  I  like  French  puddin;^H,"  put  in  Sir  Carysfort,  his  mouth  full  of 
Bj'urfoif  ti  la  vrnm', 

••And  I  everything  French,"  added  liuchel,  who  was  ladiunt  with 
happiness.  It  was  quite  clear  that  she  had  looked  forward  to  meet* 
iug  St.  Kvclyu,  and  was  deli^hted  that  all  had  happened  as  she 
wished.  Already  one  or  two  little  tender  asides  liaM  assured  her  of 
the  interest  that  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn  took  in  \  or,  and  consoled  her 
for  the  tuarked  attention  he  was  paying  mamma. 

Kor  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  like  an  old  campaigner,  was  establishing 
liimNelf  firmly  at  the  base  of  operations.  He  laiew  that  if  he  was 
to  win  the  daughter,  he  must  tirst  get  the  motiicr  on  his  side,  and 
ho  saw  no  better  means  of  attaining  this  than  by  throwing  himself 
at  Lady  La/aire's  feet. 

Her  ladyship,  vain  and  self  satisfied,  was  rejoiced  at  the  impres* 
sion  she  had  made.  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn  was  a  man  of  taste,  who 
could  appreciate  her  matronly  common-sense,  and  see  beauty  in  her 
mature  charms.  She  accepted  his  attentions  with  cordial  approval, 
and  was  already  on  the  best  terms  with  him. 

They  spent  nearly  all  day  together ;  in  the  evening  Colonel  St. 
]'ivelyn  took  them  to  the  Casino,  where  they  sauntered  tlirough  the 
gardens  under  the  moonlight,  or  lingered  in  one  of  the  /./o.vyj/^.f, 
where  the  game  of  racehorses,  the  popular /»r//.v  rhcvaux  of  every 
seaside  place,  was  in  full  swing,  and  where  young  Carysfort  rapidly 
developed  a  passion  for  play.  He  backed  the  little  horses  wildly, 
and  at  lirst  lost  a  considerable  sum.  Lady  Le/.aire's  purse  was,  of 
course,  at  his  service,  and  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn's  experienced  advice. 
Then  luck  turned,  and  the  young  baronet's  poclicts  were  rapidly 
tilled. 

•'If  Hubert  were  only  here!"  cried  Carysfort,  his  eyes  dancing 
with  excitement  and  greed. 

••  And  who  is  Hubert  ?"  asked  St.  Kvelyn. 

••  A  poor  lad  who  lives  with  us  at  the  Hall,"  replied  Lady  Lezaire. 
!*•  He  was  a  prntt'ijp  of  my  poor  dear  husband's,  who  adopted  him 
hen  deserted  by  his  parents.  They  had  been  in  his  service,  you 
know,  and  now  Carysfort  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  him  that  at 
home  they  are  never  apart.  I  must  say  he  is  devoted  to  my  dear 
boy  in  return." 

There  was  something  in  Rachel's  face,  which  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn 
watched  constantly,  that  led  him  to  suppose  that  Hubert  \\as  no 
favorite  of  hers.  Anxious  to  know  all  he  could  of  his  new  friends 
and  their  surroundings,  he  took  the  tirst  opportunity  of  questiouing 
Rachel  about  this  "  Hubert."  It  was  when  they  had  entered  the 
great  ballroom  of  the  Casino,  and  ho  had  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
turn  in  a  waltz. 

•'  You  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  Hubert,  whoever  be  may  be," 
he  said,  c^axingly.     "  Ho  is  very  much  to  be  pitied,  I  think." 

*U  am  sure  you  would  not  like  him  cither,"  replied  Rachel,  blush- 
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iDg  at  the  implib  .  ^mpIimeDt.  "  A  common,  ill-bred  yoUng  matt, 
not  a  fit  companion  for  Carynfort.  It  is  a  great  pity  tbey  are  so 
much  together." 

•'  Does  your  brother  g  )  to  Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  where  ?'* 

"  Nowhere.    He  ought  to  go  to  school,  don't  you  think?    I  have 

always  said  ho,  but  mother  will  not  listen  to  me.     As  it  is,  he  learns 

nothing,  and  is  always  in  the  stables  or  the  gun-room,  hunting, 

shooting,  or  fishing,  always  with  Hubert,  and  perpetually  getting 

•  into  mischief  and  bad  ways." 

"  What  a  sensible  little  woman  you  are.  Miss  Lezaire !  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  advice  sometimes." 

'•You  would  not  take  it,  perhaps,  like  mamma,"  replied  Rachel, 
archly. 

"  Only  try  me,"  said  St.  Kvelyn,  earnestly.  •'  You  cannot  believe, 
I  cannot  well  express  to  you,  the  deep  value  T  attach  to  every  word 
you  sa>." 

Rachel  looked  up  at  him  sliyly  for  one  moment,  then  dropped  her 
eyes  quickly.  There  was  a  meaning  in  his  great  dark  eyes,  fixed  on 
her  with  paLisionate  regard,  which  she  could  not  misunderstand. 

Little  Rachel  was  more  than  half  fascinated  already. 

Lady  Lezaire  could  hardly  condescend  to  be  jealous  of  her  daughter, 
nor  did  she  suspect  as  yet  that  auy  flirtation  was  in  progress  between 
Rachel  and  Colonel  St.  Evelyn.  But  she  had  the  woman's  instinct 
that  guesses  a  rival  almost  intuitively,  and  she  could  not  refrain 
from  passing  a  little  unkindly  criti'^.-sm  even  on  her  own  daughter. 

*'  Children  are  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  me,"  she  said  next  day 
to  the  Colonel. 

"  They  want  a  firm,  strong  hand,"  replied  the  Colonel,  sympa- 
thetically ;  "now  your  boy " 

'*0h!  it  is  not  dear  Carysfort  I  am  complaining  of.  Darling 
child  !  he  never  gives  me  a  moment's  anxiety." 

She  forgot  that  at  that  moment  the  dear  child  was  in  physic, 
Frenc''  ^'vmg  having  already  rendered  medical  treatment  necessary. 

"  1  was  thinking  of  my  daughter ;  a  \iirl  like  that  is  a  great 
responsibility." 

"  Surely  she  will  relieve  you  ol  it  ere  long.  Miss  Lezaire  is  so 
charming  that  she  ought  to  marry  soon  and  well." 

••  That  little  chit !  Don't  speak  of  it.  Why,  she  is  barely  out  of 
the  schoolroom.  So  f/auche,  too,  so  awkward,  so  utterly  unformed, 
that  I  fear  no  one  will  be  taken  with  her." 

"  Pinafores  and  bread-and-butter  are  not  every  one's  taste,  cer* 
taiuly,"  said  the  deceitful  Colonel.  "  Very  young  girls  are  most 
insipid,  I  must  confess." 

"  Rachel  is  a  child,  a  perfect  child,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  appearance. 
It  will  be  years  before  she  is  marriageable — long  after  she  comes  of 
age,  I  expect." 

'*  Miss  Lezaire  is  still  a  long  way  off  coming  of  age,  I  should 
think,*'  remarked  the  Colonel  carelessly. 

"  Certainly ;  two  or  three  years  or  more.  Not  but  what  she  won't 
be  her  own  mistress  before  she  is  twenty-one." 
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St.  Eveljm  pricked  up  bis  ears. 

•'  Her  father,"  went  on  Lady  Lezaire,  "  very  unwisely,  I  think, 
and  without  consulting  me,  left  it  in  bis  will  that  she  should  have 
ber  portion  directly  she  married." 

"  With  your  consent  of  course  ?" 

"My  daughter  would  not  be  likely  to  marry  without  it,"  said  Lady 
Lezaire  evasively,  and  in  a  cold,  constrained  tone  of  voice.  '*  But  I 
hope  she  will  not  think  of  anything  of  the  kind  lor  some  time  to 
come.     I  quite  dread  it,  I  assure  you." 

'♦  The  responsibility  is  of  course  very  great,"  said  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn,  seriously.  "It  is  almost  too  much  for  a  woman  to  bear 
alone. 

"  I  feel  it  so,  indeed;  the  burden  presses  me  sorely  at  times." 

"  I  should  like '     St.  Evelyn  paused,  and  Lady  Lezaire  looked 

down,  seeu-ingly  expecting  some  tender  confessions.  "  I  sbould 
like,"  he  went  on — "  I  mean  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  the  least 
service  to  you  ;  if  my  poor  advice,  my  humble  efforts,  can  save  you 
from  trouble  and  annoyance,  dear  Lady  Lezaire,  I  beg  of  you  to 
dispose  of  me  as  you  please.  You  can  count  on  my  devotion ;  pray 
believe  that." 

'•  I  do,  most  willingly  and  entirely;  you  woi.ld  act  as  a  true  friend, 
I  am  sure."  And  Lady  Lezaire  gave  him  he  band,  which  be  kissed 
with  respectful  homage,  as  though  binding  himself  to  obey  her 
lightest  behest. 


CHAPTER    m. 

carysfort's  guardian.  V 

Thky  were  a  very  friendly  and  merry  party  in  those  days  at  TroU' 
ville.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Lezaires, 
making  himself  acceptable  to  each  in  turn.  Carysfort  thought  bim 
an  "A-1  chap."  The  Colonel  took  bim  to  bathe  every  morning,  and 
taught  bim  to  swim  and  tread  water,  and  take  headers  off  the 
splash-board  into  the  great  rolling  waves  that  came  in  from  the 
Atlantic  when  the  sea  was  rough.  They  went  off  together  on  long 
fishing  expeditions,  carrying  great  prawn-nets,  round  the  point 
towards  Villerville,  with  their  trousers  tucked  up  above  their  knees. 
Every  evening  at  the  Casino,  St  Evelyn  helped  the  boy  to  bet  upon 
the  race-game,  and  rather  pandered  to  his  propensity  for  play. 

These  constant  attentions  to  her  beloved  boy  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  won  Lady  Leza  ire's  heart,  but  the  Colonel  made 
more  direct  attacks  upon  her.  He  kept  himself  always  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  was  ever  ready  to  parade  the  plank-walks  of  Trouville  when 
rank  and  fashion  came  out  to  sun  themselves  upon  the  beach  ;  or 
was  content  to  sit  for  hours  by  he.'  chair  on  the  sands,  amusing  her 
with  gossip  from  London  or  Paris.    He  was  always  gay,  always 
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amuBing,  invariably  deferential ;  yet  lie  took  care  to  invest  tlid 
commonest  phrases  with  a  tenderueus  that  implied  the  deepest  ad> 
miration,  tempered  v.'ith  unbounded  respect. 

Little  Rachel,  however,  was  the  happiest  of  the  whole  party* 
Publicly,  althou'^h  always  studiously  polite,  St.  Evelyn  took  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  her ;  only  when  they  were  alone  together — and 
vSey  had  many  opportunities  for  pleasant  little  tete-a  teles — he  made 
Up  for  his  coldness,  and  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  vigor  of  a 
younger  man.  They  met  for  a  moment  or  two  in  retired  cornery  of 
the  various  saloons  of  the  hotel,  or  on  the  balcony  under  the  moon- 
I'.ght  when  Lady  Lezaire  had  gone  upstairs;  or  more  often  still, 
at  the  Casino  dances,  where  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  St.  Evelyn 
should  take  her  for  his  partner,  seeing  that  there  was  no  one  else 
there  she  knew.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  Rachel  and  St.  Evelyn 
quite  understood  each  other ;  her  heart,  innocent,  guileless,  aad 
trustful,  had  gone  straight  out  to  this  the  first  man  who  had  told  her 
that  he  loved  her.  No  wonder  that  Rachel  Lezaire  was  so  blithe 
and  joyous  at  Trouville. 

St.  Evelyn  had  not  yet  considered  how  best  to  obtain  Lady 
Lezaire's  consent  and  approval.  He  vras  content  for  the  moment 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  succeeded  with  Rachel,  the  first 
and  principal  end  after  all.  If  she  were  only  staunch  and  loyal  to 
him,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  hope,  he  felt  confident  that  her 
mother  might  be  won  over  in  the  end.  But  it  would  be  wisest  and 
best  to  watch  and  wait,  to  feel  his  way  carefully,  and  make  the 
most  of  any  circumstances  or  opportunities  that  might  turn  up  in  his 
favor.  Meanwhile  he  made  Rachel  promise  to  whisper  no  word  of 
their  engagement  to  her  mother  or  any  one  else. 

In  the  third  week  of  their  stay  at  Trouville  uhere  came  news  at 
which  Lady  Lezaire  was  greatly  upset. 

'*  Mr.  Pendergast  is  dead,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  coming  down  on 
the  sands  after  breakfast  to  where  Rachel  sat  with  Carysfort  and 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn. 

**  Poor  dear  old  man !"  exclaimed  Rachel. 

•«  I  don't  care,"  said  Carysfort,  in  the  same  breath.  "  I  hated 
him." 

•*For  shame,  Carysfort!  Don't  say  such  things.  But  it  is  most 
perplexing.  I  did  not  like  him  much,  I  confess ;  he  was  never  nice 
to  Carysfort ;  still  he  did  his  beat,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace 
him." 

"  What  shall  you  do,  mother  ?  Whom  shall  you  get  ?  "  asked 
Rachel. 

'•  I  can't  think,  I  can't  talk  about  it  " — and  Lady  Lezaire  stood 
there  in  evident  perturbation — now  reading  for  the  twentieth  time  a 
black  edged  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  now  looking  askance  at  St* 
Evelyn. 

•'  I  fear  I  am  dc  Irop*'  said  the  Colonel,  getting  up  from  his  chair; 
"  you  want  to  discuss  family  afiairs.  I  will  go  for  a  walk  and  rejoin 
you  by-and-by«" 
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"No,  no,  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  do  not  leave  as.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
be  glad  of  your  advice." 

"  It  is  heartily  at  your  service,  dear  Lady  Lezaire,  as  I  often  told 
you  before." 

'•  I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pendergast,  Carysfort's 
guardian." 

*•  I  hated  him,"  said  the  boy  again — "  cross-grained  old  beast !  He 
wanted  to  send  me  to  school." 

♦'  Do  be  quiet,  Carysfort ;  it  is  quiet  too  dreadful  to  hear  you.  Mr. 
Pendergast  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  perhaps,  but  he  did 
bis  duty,  I  believe,  honestly  and  well.  I  only  wish  I  knew  where 
to  find  a  successor." 

*'  Oh,  Colonel !  won't  you  be  my  guardian  ?  "  criedl  Carysfort, 
impulsively.  ''  That  would  be  jolly,  and  you  could  come  and  stay 
with  us  at  the  Hall." 

'•  You  foolish  boy !"  said  St.  Iiivelyn,  laughing  pleasantly,  '*  you 
must  not  get  such  silly  notions  into  your  head." 

"  Why  not?"  observed  Lady  Lezaire,  gravely,  more  in  answer  to 
her  own  thoughts  than  to  anything  that  had  been  said. 

"If  I  can  help  you,  dear  lady,  in  any  difficulty,"  began  St.  Evelyn; 
but  he  saw  that  Lady  Lezaire,  pondering  deeply,  and  communing 
with  herself,  was  not  listening,  so  he  wisely  forbore  to  recommend 
himself  further. 

Rachel,  whose  heart  had  fluttered  wildly  at  Carysfort's  sugges- 
tion, which  opened  up  a  substantial  hope  that  St.  Evelyn's  suit 
might  yet  prove  acceptable,  said  nothing.  But  there  was  a  tell-tale 
blush  on  her  cheek  and  a  glad  light  in  her  eyes,  which  showed  how 
eagerly  she  welcomed  the  idea  of  her  lover's  appointment  as  guar- 
dian. It  meant  his  admiKsiou  into  the  family,  and  the  speedy 
removal  of  any  obstacles  to  their  marriage. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  just  then ;  but  Lady  Lezaire 
returned  to  it  that  evening  as  she  and  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  paced  the 
Casino  gardens  alone. 

"  May  I  talk  business  for  a  moment.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn?"  she 
began.  "  I  have  been  distracted  with  doubt  all  day,  hesitating 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  right  thing  to  do ;  but  at  last  I  have  made 
up  my  mind — will  you  accept  the  guardianship  of  my  boy?" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Lezaire !  " 

*•  It  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  you  I  know;  the  burden  will  be  great, 
the  responsibility  heavy." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  believe  me." 

"Carysfort's  fortune  is  large,  his  minority  must  last  for  eight 
years  more,  and  a  long  and  onerous  stewardship  would  be  imposed 
upon  you." 

"  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  trust,  if  you  think  me  worthy  of  it.  I 
an  only  promise  to  do    my  best." 

"  Of  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  I  think  I  can  rely  upon 
your  loyalty  and  devotion;  my  son's  best  interests  will  be  safe  in 
your  hands." 
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*'  Dear  Lady  Lezaire,  you  overwhelm  me ;  how  shall  I  express 
my  deep  f^ratitude  for  your  good  opioion  ?  I  am  touched,  deeply 
touched,  by  it ;  it  encourages  me  to  hope  that  ere  long  some  nearer 
and  dearer  tie " 

"  Do  not  talk  like  that,  please,"  interrupted  Lady  Lezaire,  whose 
vanity  led  her  to  misunderstand  his  words ;  but  just  at  this  moment 
when  anxiously  concerned  with  her  son's  immediate  future,  the 
image  of  her  dead  husband  occupied  all  her  mind,  and  she  could 
not  tolerate  addresses,  for  so  she  construed  8t.  Evelyn's  language, 
from  another  man.  "  Let  us  think  only  of  Oarysfort  to-night ;  by- 
and-by,  perhaps " 

•'  Then  you  do  not  forbid  me  to  hope  ?  "  said  Colonel  St.  Evelyn, 
taking  her  hand. 

'♦leant 


see,"  said  Lady  Lezaire, 
St.  Evelyn  was  thinking 


say — you  must  wait — we  will 
greatly  embarrassed,  still  satisfied  that 
of  her. 

Did  the  astute  Colonel  see  her  mistake  ?  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise — her  agitation,  her  confidences,  must  have  told  him  that 
she  took  to  herself  the  tender  pleadin^^  that  he  meant  for  Rachel 
Lezaire.  Yet  he  did  not  undeceive  hei ,  as  he  ought  clearly  to  have 
done  ;  but  he  feared  Lady  Lezaire's  righteous  indignation  when  she 
found  herself  disdained,  and  felt  that  it  would  lose  him  both  the 
guardianship  and  all  hope  of  winning  Rachel's  hand. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  said  St.  Evelyn.  "  What  I  have  to 
say  iiO  you,  dear  Lady  Lezaire,  although  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  me  and  my  happiness  in  life,  will  keep  for  another  time.  We  will 
stick  to  busines  to-night,  if  you  wish." 

'-'That  will  be  better,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  with  a  little  coquettish 
laugh.  '*  Business  first,  pleasure  afterwards.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  talk  over,  if  you  are  to  take  the  management  of  Carysfort'u 
affairs.  '* 

"  There  is  my  hand  on  it,"  said  St.  Evelyn,  gravely ;  and  after 
that  an  hour  or  more  were  fully  occupied  with  business  details. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IN    LINCOLN'S    INN.  ' 

Mr.  Pkndergast's  death,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  guardian, 
shortened  the  visit  to  Trouville,  and  necessitated  a  speedy  return 
to  town.  The  Lezaires  occupied  their  house  in  Connaught  Place, 
and  the  Colonel  went  back  to  his  lodging  in  Bury  Street.  It  was 
now  the  early  autumn,  and  his  club  was  closed  for  cleaning  ;  but  for 
the  first  time  since  he  lived  at  it,  St.  Evelyn  was  independent  of  the 
"  Battle-axe  and  Banner."  There  was  always  a  knife  and  fork 
ready  for  him  in  Connaught  place,  and  it  was  an  '*  uncommon  snug 
house  to  hang  up  your  hat  in,"  as  he  complacently  told  his  friends. 
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Lady  Lezaire,  directly  she  returned  to  town,  informed  the  family 
lawyers,  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Tinson,  of  the  selection  she  had  made 
of  a  new  guardian. 

"Have  you  known  this  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  long?  The  name 
is  familiar  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  who  was  now  the  principal  part- 
ner in  the  firm  ;  an  attorney  of  the  spruce  man-of-the-world  type, 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  insight  into  fashionable  life,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  every  one  of  thu  West  End. 

*'  He  is  a  distinguished  military  officer,"  began  Lady  Lezaire, 
*'  and  belongs  to  the  *  Hattle-axe  and  Banner.'  " 

''  I  thought  I  knew  him :  a  bold  black-faced  man,  quite  middle- 
aged,  with  a  well-preserved  figure." 

"  Not  more  than  forty  at  most,"  interrupted  Lady  Lezaire. 

••  Dyes,  I  should  say,  and  probably  wears  stays." 

''  What  can  his  appearance  have  to  do  with  his  appointment  aa 
guardian  ?"  again  interrupted  Lady  L(;/aire,  this  time  with  some 
spirit. 

"  Not  much,  of  course,"  said  the  lawyer,  looking  keenly  at  his 
client ;  '*  he  is  a  most  engaging  agreeable  person,  no  doubt,  and  you 
of  course  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  his  character  and  qualifications 
for  so  important  a  trust." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  ;   honorable "    Mr.  Tinson  looked   at 

her  and  nodded  enigmatically ;  it  might  have  been  approval,  or  a 
suspicious  distrust ;  '•  stra'ghtforward" — another  nod  ;  "  well  to  do, 
with  proper  feelings,  and  very  sensible  ideas. ' 

Mr.  Tinson,  who  had  nodded  at  each  adjective,  now  asked,  "  In 
business,  or  matrimonially  ?" 

'*  How  can  you  hint  at  such  a  thing  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Lezaire, 
indignantly. 

"  I  would  not  presume  for  one  moment  to  force  your  ladyship's 
confidence,  and  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong.  But  this  some- 
what sudden  choice  of  a  man  whom  six  months  ago  youdid  not 
know — am  I  not  right  ? — indicates  peculiar  grounds  tor  your  jirefer- 
lence." 

The  lawyer  again  looked  keenly  at  Lady  Lezaire,  who  colored 
[slightly  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Tinson,"  she  went  on,  after  an  awful  pause,  •'  you  presume 
rather  upon  your  pouitiou  as  solicitor  to  the  Lezaires.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  consult  you  on  any  matter  private  and  personal  to  my- 
self, but  to  inform  you  of  my  appointment  of  a  new  guardian  to  my 
son." 

'•  And  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  Lady  Lezaire,  if  I  did  not 
tell  you  what  I  knew  abont  him." 

*'You  know  nothing  against  Colonel  St.  Evelyn.  I  am  sure  " 

"  I  only  know  that  he  is  to  be  seen  at  every  race  meeting.  If  you 
want  Sir  Carysfort  to  be  brought  up  with  a  fine  taste  for  racing— 
he  is  already  very  foud  of  horses,  7  believe — you  cantdo  better  than 
put  him  in  Colonel  St.  Evelyn's  hands.  The  Colonel  bets  largely, 
I  believe,  and  not  always  with  success." 
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Lady  Lezaire  winced  a  little  as  she  remembered  Carysfort's 
rapidly  developed  passion  for  the  race -game  at  Trouville,  under  the 
Coloners  kindly  tuition  ;  but  she  was  staunch  to  her  new  friend. 

••  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  is  not  the  only  gentleman  who  amuses  him- 
self on  the  turf.    J  have  no  fears  of  his  doing  Carysfort  any  harm." 

Mr.  Tiuson  waved  his  hands,  as  though  washing  them  of  all 
responsibility. 

*' If  your  ladyship  is  determined,"  he  said,  "there  is  nothing 
further  for  me  to  say.  By  the  provisions  of  the  late  baronet's  will, 
the  choice  of  a  guardian  is  left  in  your  liands  should  a  vacancy  occur ; 
and  you  have  decided,  of  course  after  ample  consideration,  to  take 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn  •  for  better,  for  worse/ " 

The  application  of  this  phrase  from  the'marriage  service  annoyed 
Lady  Le/aire. 

"  Mr.  Tiuson,"  she  said,  "  you  forget  yourself.  Your  remarks 
border  on  impertinence." 

"  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm  " — there  was  a  shade  of  mockery  in 
this  apology—  "  but  now  if  you  will  favor  me  with  your  instructions, 
1  shall  Be  happy  to  carry  them  out." 

Lady  Lezaire,  in  a  few  brief  words,  ordered  the  necessary  deeds 
to  be  prepared  for  the  appointment  of  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  and  then, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  reserve,  she  bade  Mr.  Tinson  good  morning. 

••  Well,  of  all  the  old  fools,"  said  Mr.  Tinson  to  himself,  when  he 
was  alone,  commend  me  to  a  middle-aged  widow  who  wants  to 
marry  again.  She  can  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  man.  He  is 
no  better  than  a  needy  fortune-hunter,  addicted  to  gambling  and 
heaven  knows  what  else,  yet  she  is  ready  to  put  herself  and  her  son 
entirely  in  his  hands.  If  slio  takes  this  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  for  a 
husband,  she  will  repent  it  to  the  day  of  her  death." 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  deeds  had  been  prepared,  St.  Evelyn 
called  on  Mr.  Tinson  to  sign  them,  and  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
particulars  of  his  new  trust. 

There  was  not  much  cordiality  in  Mr.  Tinson's  reception ;  he  was 
stiff  and  distant  in  his  manner,  inclining  to  be  reticent  and  uncom- 
municative. The  Colonel,  who  was  cool  and  off-hand,  talked  pleas- 
antly, but  in  rather  a  patronizing  way,  as  a  man  who  was  master  of  the 
position. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  he  said,  *'  the  exact  amount  of 
responsibility  I  incur.'' 

"  It  is  a  heavy  one,"  remarked  Mr.  Tinson,  gravely  ;  "  the  law  is 
very  strict  with  trustees  and  guardians." 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  would  not  take  offence.  "  The  law  is  not  likely 
to  fall  foul  of  me  ;  I  have  a  wholesome  horror  of  it  and  those  who 
practice  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Tinson. 

"  Present  company  always  excepted,  of  course,"  laughed  St. 
Evelyn  ;  "  but  perhaps  we  had  better  get  on.  The  income  from  the 
Lezaire  estates  is  largo  ?  " 

"  Upwards  of  iiiO.GOO  a  year,"  said  Mr,  Tiason,  stiffly. 
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"Of  which  I  understand  barely  half  is  allowed  for  maintenance, 
the  balance  to  accumulate  during  the  minority?  How,  and  by 
whom,  are  the  accumulations  to  be  invested  ?" 

'•  By  the  guardian  ;  but  only  in  securities  prescribed  by  the  will." 

**  I  shall  see  the  will  ot  course  ?" 

'•  If  you  insist ;  but  is  it  necessary?  I  have  noted  here  all  the  pro- 
Tioious  that  deal  with  the  trust.  You  can  hardly  want  to  see  the 
will." 

'•  But  I  do.  It  is  part  my  duty.  I  hate  to  be  in  the  dark.  What 
nonsense,  man  !*'  lie  went  on,  in  a  more  peremptory  tone,  seeing  that 
the  lawyer  still  hesitated;  "  can't  I  read  the  will  for  a  shilling  if  I 
go  to  Doctors'  Commons  ?'• 

*'  There  is  the  will  ;  you  can  read  it  here,"  said  Mr.  Tinson. 

St.  Evelyn  took  up  the  great  parchment  with  its  ponderous  seals, 

and  unfolding  it,  sat  himself  down  to  read  leisurely.  Now  and  again 

he  made  biief  notes  in  a  memorandum-book  which  betook  from  his 

[pocket,  and  occasionally  he  addressed  a  few  words  of  enquiry,  seek- 

jing  explanation  of  Mr.  Tinson. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  at  length,  ••  I  think  I  have  mastered  its 
[contents  ;  now  I  should  like  to  run  through  the  figures  of  the  sums 
that  have  already  accrued  from  savings  over  expenditure,  so  as  to 
[verify  their  investment  according  to  the  will." 

••  By  all  means,  if  you  think  it  necessary  ;  but  your  demand  im- 
[plies  a  certain  mistrust" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  St.  Evelyn,  blandly;  "but  it  is  right  that, 
[before  assuming  the  trust,  I  should  satisfy  myself  that  everything  is 
[regular,  and  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down." 

Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  investments,"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  without 
jfurther  protest,  "  and  this  bundle  contains  the  various  share  certi- 
liicates.  They  are  all  railway  scrip  and  debentures,  except  the 
ji-17,000  in  Canadian  4  ])er  cent." 

'•  Quite  right,"  said  St.  Evelyn,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
the  various  documents;  "  now  we  will  just  go  into  the  leases  of  the 
"itraddlethorpe  farms,  as  well  as  the  Loudon  house  property.  I 
ihonld  be  glad  to  know  how  they  are  held,  when  any  are  likely  to 
'  ill  in,  and  the  chances  of  improving  our  letting." 

Another  half- hour  was  devoted  to  the  reviewing  of  these  the 
principal  sources  of  the  Lezaire  revenue. 

"  It  seems  all  quite  satisfactory,"  said  the  Colonel,  whose  memor- 
andum-book had  been  in  constant  requisition  throughout ;  "  I  only 
trust  I  shall  discharge  my  stewardship  equally  well ;  my  predecessor 
maa  evidently  a  thoroughly  good  man  of  business." 
i.  '*  Mr.  Prendergast  always  acted  under  our  advice,"  said  Mr.  Tin- 
jion,  somewhat  angrily,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  claiming  honor 
%here  honor  was  due. 

I    "  I  shall  be  equally  ready  to  avail  myself  of  it,"  replied  the  Col- 
f  nel  blandly,  ••  although  that  will  depend  naturally  on  how  far  1  am 
Satisfied  with  your  conduct  in  our  affairs." 
j  "  Hftrvey  &  Tinson  have  been  solicitors  to  the  Lezaires  for  gen- 
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eraiiooH,"  observed  the  lawyer,  with  risiug  indignation  ;  "oQr  be&t 
and  most  loyal  endee vors  have  always  been  at  the  dinposal  of  our 
clients.  You,  a  comparatively  new  trustee  and  a  perfect  stranger 
to  us,  can  bardly  contemplate  the  severance  of  relations  that  have 
extended  over  more  than  a  century." 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  good  sir,  it  has  always  been  my  rule  in  life  to 
take  people  as  I  iind  tliera  ;  if  you  serve  us  faithfully,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  I  shall  advise  my  ward  and  Lady  Lezaire  to  put  theii 
business  in  other  hands." 

*'  I  consider  such  threats  most  unjustifiable  I"  cried  Mr.  Tinson, 
hotly. 

"  Don't  lose  your  temper,  ray  good  sir.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  you  at  present,  and  hope,  for  your  sake,  I  shall  always  continue 
so.  But  enough  said ;  our  business  is  ended  for  the  present,  I 
think,  and  I  will  bid  you  good  day." 

*'  Insolent,  overbearing,  hectoring,  swaggering  brute  I"  These 
were  the  epithets  which  Mr.  Tinson  hurled  after  his  departing 
client.  "  To  dare  to  threaten  me  ;  to  question  our  capabilities,  and 
hint,  rascally  interloper,  at  breaking  up  the  old  connection  with  the 
firm  I  I  will  be  even  with  Lim  yet ;  I  will  keep  my  eye  on  him  ;  he 
shall  be  held  strictly  to  accouit  for  his  stewardship ;  and,  after  all, 
it  can't  last  more  than  half -a-  iozen  years  or  so.  But  the  fellow's 
no  fool,  that's  very  clear.  He  has  a  very  shrewd  notion  of  business, 
and  if  lio  runs  straight,  v/ill  do  well  by  the  Lezaire  estates.  But 
does  he  mean  to  ran  straight  ?  I  wonder  what  his  next  move  will 
be." 


CHAPTER  V. 


LADY   LEZAIRE   GIVES   WAY. 

Colonel  St,  Evelyn  walked  back  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  his 
club,  where  he  lunched  with  good  appetite  and  well.  They  were 
proud  of  their  mid-day  buffet  at  the  '*  Battle-axe,"  and  its  members 
declared  it  to  be  the  best  luncheon  club  in  London.  St.  Evelyn, 
who  had  a  sharp  eye  to  the  cuLnne.,  knew  what  to  choose,  and  the 
truite  au  hleu^  the  chaudfroid  of  pheasant,  and  the  cunningly  pre- 
pared Russian  salad,  washed  down  by  an  imperial  pint  of  sound 
Chambertin,  fortified  him  admirably  for  the  next  job  before  him. 

Lighting  a  fuU-fiavored  Reina,  he  set  out  westward,  walking 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  Connaught  Place. 

'•Her  ladyship  at  home  ?"  he  asked  the  butler — an  aged  retainer, 
who  sniffed  a  new  master  already,  and  was  most  obsequious  to  the 
coming  king. 

•♦  No,  Colonel.  She  'ave  gone  with  Sir  Carysfort  to  give  the  dogs 
a  run  in  the  Park.    But  Miss  Rachel's  in  the  boodwarr." 

St.  Evelyn  took  the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  half  landing  in  three 
Bteps,  and  the  next  minute  had  bis  little  ladylove  in  his  arms. 
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**0h,  Ferdy,  how  you  startled  me  I  it's  far  too  bad  "—but  there 
was  no  ill-temper  in  the  blithe  young  voice— '*  no,  really,  you 
mustn't  a^ain." 

••  I  have  such  good  news,  my  pretty  bird.  I  must  show  my 
delight,"  and  he  kissed  hor  again  and  again. 

"  But  now,  Ferdy,  be  reasonable,  do.  Tell  me  exactly  what 
happened.  Sit  down,  there  ;  yes,  there  "—she  insisted  on 
taking  a  seat  by  the  tire,  which  she  kept  on  a  sofa  far  away. 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Tinson  to-day,  and  signed  the  deeds, 
has  Lady  Lezairo,  and,  now  the  whole  thing  is  settled  and  finished, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  to  her  about — you  know." 
'•  When  shall  you  do  it,  Ferdy  ?    Not  to  day  ?    I  feel  so  frightened. 
Suppose  mamma  should  say  No." 
'•  She  can't ;  I  mean  it  won't  much  matter  if  she  does." 
"  It  would  make  me  miserable  not  to  have  her  consent.    I  could 
not  go  against  her,  Ferdy,  never." 

"  But  if  she  is  obstinate — mammas  have  been  so  before   now. 
What  if  she  should  object  to  me,  should  decline  altogether  to  enter* 
tain  my  suit  ?     Would  you  too  send  me  away  ?  " 
Uachel  hung  her  head. 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  you,  Ferdinand,  not  for  ever,"  she 
said  at  length,  in  a  low  sweet  voice. 

"  My  pet !  vou  will  never  give  me  up,  I  feel  sure — my  sweetest, 
best- beloved  child!  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  the  ijriceless 
treasure  of  your  love!"  cried  St.  Evelyn,  in  tones  that  were  rather 
theatrical,  perhaps,  but  which  conveyed  no  sense  of  their  insincerity 
to  her. 

*' Yes,  Ferdinand,  you  may  trust  me  indeed.    I  shall  always  be 
constant  and  true.     I  have  given  you  my  whole  heart." 
••  Bless  you,  bless  you  for  these  dear  words  !"     St.  Evelyn  would 
I  DO  longer  be  denied,  but  crossed  quickly  to  the  sofa,  where  he  again 
clasped  her  to  his  arms. 

Sad  that  there  should  be  an  abrupt  termination  to  so  pretty   a 
ene,  but  a  harsh  hoarse  voice  now  fell   suddenly  upon   their 
urprised  ears.    It  was  Lady  Lezaire's :  she  had  entered  the  room 
Kinobserved. 

'•  What  is  the  meaning;  of  this  ?"  she  hissed  out,  almost  beside 
herself.  Rage,  disappointment,  wounded  vanity,  combined  to  make 
Lady  Lezaire  very  terrible  just  then. 

**  It  means  that  Miss  Rachel  Lezaire  has  promised  to  become 
Jtoy  wife,"  said  St.  Evelyn,  in  a  cold,  hard,  determined  tone. 
f  •'  Never  !  It  shall  never  be ! "  cried  Lady  Lezaire,  now  livid  with 
Ipassion.  "  But  I  will  speak  to  you  directly.  As  for  you,  shameless 
|ninx,  go  to  your  room  this  instant,  and  stay  there.  Do  not  presume, 
aequiouB  to  the   ^j^  not  dare,  to  show  yourself  till  I  send  for  you.    Go,  miss,  go  I " 

*   She  then  turned  upon  St.  Evelyn. 

"And  you— you  call    yourself  a  gentleman.      False,   perjured, 

eceitful  villain  1  is  it  thus  you  repay  my  kindness,  my,  my " 

"Keally,  Lady  Lezaire,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
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How  have  I  offended  you  so  gvovously?"  asked  St.  Kvelyn  with 
perfect  Belfpossessiou. 

'•Did  you  not  ask  me Faugh  !  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 

utter  the  words.    I  cannot  express  my  loathing,  my  contempt  for 
myself." 

•'  I  am  sure  you  are  under  some  grave  misapprehension,  Lady 
Le/aire.  If  I  can  offer  you  auy  reparation,  any  apology,  I  am  more 
tliflu  ready  to  do  so.     But  you  a..*e  mistaken — you  are,  1  assure  you." 

••  Have  you  forgotten   that  evening  at  Trouville,  when  you  gave 

me  to  understand  that,  that But  no,  it  is  too  humiliating  ; 

I  will  not  condescend  to  upbraid  you." 

*'  I  repeat,  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  What  I  said  that  evening 
I  remember  perfectly  every  word.  But  I  was  referring  to  Miss 
Lezaire,  to  whom  even  then  I  was  deeply,  passionately  attached. 
I  would  have  asked  you  formally  for  her  hand  that  night,  but  you 
checked  me.     I  do  so  now." 

*'My  answtT  is  ready  for  you  :  you  shall  not  marry  Rachel  Lezaire. 
I  will  never,  never  give  my  consent." 

*•  Is  it  needed?"  asked  St.  Evelyn,  coolly. 

Lady  Lezaire  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

*'Mi8S  Lezaire  is  independent  of  you  by  her  father's  will." 

••  How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire,  quickly. 

••  I  had  the  will  in  ray  hands  an  hour  or  two  ago  at  Mr.  Tinson'e  '' 

'♦  I  had  forgotten,  weak  fool  that  I  was,  to  put  you  in  th^t  position ; 
but  it  shall  be  undone.  I  will  not  permit  you  to  continue  as  Caryg- 
fort's  guardian  ;  my  confidence  ia  you  is  gone." 

••I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  that  position  if  I  am  no  longer 
acceptable  to  you.  I  will  give  up  the  guardianship  at  once,  but  I 
will  not  surrender  my  claim  to  Miss  Lezaire :  we  understand  each 
other,  and  are  both  of  one  mind  on  this  point." 

"  She  is  a  silly  foolish  girl  whom  you  have  bewitched  and  beguil- 
ed. But  she  shall  know  you  at  your  true  worth  before  the  day  is 
out,  and  shall  send  you  about  your  business  herself." 

*'I  will  take  a  refusal  from  no  other  lips  but  hers.  I  have  no 
fears,  Lady  Lezaire ;  Kachel  is  as  true  as  steel." 

*'  She  does  not  know  her  own  mind  yet." 

••  Nor  you  mine.  I  am  resolved,  firmly  resolved,  to  make  her  ray 
wife,  and  what  I  say  I'll  do  ;  you  can't  turn  me  aside  from  my  pur- 
pose, nor,  I  think,  will  you  succeed  in  depriving  me  of  Rachel's 
affections :  we  can  wait " 

"  Can  you !  Not  long  then  :  why,  already  you  are  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,"  interrupted  Lady  Lezaire,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

••  I  may  remind  you  of  the  old  proverb,  replied  the  Colonel, 
imperturbably  ;  "  a  man,  you  know,  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  a  woman 
as  old  as  she  looks :  and  believe  me,  dear  Lady  Lezaire,  you  might 
l»e  Rachel's  grandmother.  Why  vex  and  trouble  yourself  so  I  it 
only  ages  people  prematurely." 

'*  I  declare,  sir,  your  insolence  passes  all  bounds.  It  would  show 
better  feeling,  after  what  has  occurred,  if  you  were  to  withdraw 
from  this  house,  in  which  you  are  no  longer  welcome." 
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Colonel  St.  Evelyn  rose  from  bis  chair  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Come,  Lady  Lezaire,  be  more  reasonable.  I  am  grieved,  deeply 
grieved  at  this  misuuderstanding,  but  I  do  not  tbiuk  I  am  to  blame. 
Just  consider.  I  was  taken  witb  Kacbel  from  the  very  first,  from 
that  day  that  I  stopped  her  horse  in  the  Park  ;  then  I  found  tbat 
she  oared  for  me  a  little,  and  you  yourself  were  always  so  encourag- 
ing and  kind." 

**  I  gave  you  no  encouragement ;  it  is  untrue,  monstrously  untrue  I" 

'*  You  allowed  me  to  be  constantly  with  her,  to  pay  her  marked 
attention " 

'*  You  never  did  pay  her  any  attention  that  I  saw ;  that's  what 
I  complain  of." 

*'  You  se#I  am  not  very  demonstrative.  Lady  Le/aire  ;  but  I  was 
in  love  in  my  own  quiet  way,  and  then  you  yourself  gave  me  so  many 
marks  of  your  kindly  approval " 

"I?     How?    In  what  way?" 

"  Did  you  not  olTcr  of  your  own  accord  to  make  mo  your  son's 
guardian  ?  An  honor  quite  unsolicited  by  me  ;  I  only  accepted  be- 
cause I  thought  I  was  doing  you  a  service,  and  because  I  thought 
your  boy  liked  me." 

He  was  still  standing  opposite  her  as  he  stated  his  own  case,  witL 
an  able,  masterly  kind  of  advocacy  that  was  having  its  etl'ect. 

'•  Come,  Lady  Lezaire,"  he  repeated,  "  let  us  be  friends  ;  won't 
you  give  me  your  hand  ?" 

'•  You  have  behaved  very  badly  to  mo.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  that 
you  must  b^ ready  to  allow;  I  cannot,  forgive  and  forgot  in  a  moment, 
nor  shall  I  ever  recover  my  confidence  in  you." 

There  was  less  acrimony  in  her  tone,  although  she  still  seemed 
obdurate  and  angry. 

•'  I  am  ready  to  make  all  tl'^^  amriuU  in  my  power.  You  shall  find 
in  me  a  most  attached  and  devoted  friend  ;  I  will  labor  strenuously 
in  your  son's  interests,  and  protect  them  as  ray  own.  As  for  liachel, 
her  happiness  shall  be  my  first  care  ;  mine,  I  assure  you,  is  wrapped 
up  in  this  match.  I  am  no  longer  in  my  first  youth,  and  I  can  never 
^ove  another  girl  in  the  same  way.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  refuse 
i^me  her  hand." 

"  I  can't  turn  round  all  in  a  moment ;  it  has  been  so  sudden,  such 

a  surprise,  I  am  so  bitterly  dis "  disappointed  she  would  have 

said,  but  the  admission  was  too  bitter  for  her  umour  i>ropre — '♦  so 

disgusted,"  she  went  on,  "  at  the  deceit,  the  secrecy,  that  I  hardly 

know  what  to  say." 

j     But  St.  Evelyn  took  his  leave  in  a  sanguine   state  of  mind  ;  he 

flattered  himself  that  Lady  Lezaire's  bitter  opposition  was  overcome, 

^und  that  with  a  little  persistence  he  would  win  Kachel's  hand  with 

iJjady  Lezaire's  full  approval  and  without  sacrificing  his  new  posi- 

Tffcion  as  guardian  of  her  son 

>  So  it  came  to  pass ;  Lady  Lezaire  held  out  obstinately  for  a  week 
tit  two  longer,  but  she  yielded  at  length  to  St.  Evelyn's  unwearieci 
jittaoks,  and  Uachel's  pathetic  entreaties,  although  the  latter  she 
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never  entirely  forgave.  She  wan  not  a  littl<  influenced  in  her 
decision  by  the  fear  of  Mr.  TiuHon'H  ridicule  who  wonld  have 
Hhrewdly  ^uesBed  the  reaHon  had  St.  Kvulyu'H  appointment  as  guar- 
dian been  cancelled.  They  were  married  that  autumn,  and  Mr. 
TiuHon  apolof{i/.ed  for  his  RURpicions  when  he  found  that  it  waH 
Rachel  ami  not  her  mother  ho  waH  in  eaf^erneHH  to  marry;  nor  conld 
he  either  deny  that  St.  Hvelyn  had  behaved  well,  for  the  Colonel 
had  declined  to  have  anvthin^  to  bay  to  settlements,  and  declare<l 
that  every  penny  of  liachel'H  money  should  be  absolutely  tied  up  on 
hernelf. 

The  marriage  came  off  without  unnecessary  delay,  from  Connaught 
IMace,  and  the  happy  cjuple  went  abroad  for  a  nhort  honeymoon, 
intending  to  return  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  j^e  Hall. 


CHAPTKli  VI. 


ARRIVALS   AT   TIIK    HALL. 

Lady  Lrzairr  had  several  letters  from  lUchel,  and  was  kept  well 
informed  of  the  movements  of  the  newly  married  couple.  No  pre- 
cise invitation  had  been  issued  to  the  St.  Evelyns,  bat  it  w  'S  under- 
stood that  directly  they  returned  to  England  they  were  to  come 
down  on  a  long  visit  to  the  Hall.  i 

Their  arrival  was  heralded  by  the  appearance  o^  Gibbiugs,  the 
Colonel's  man,  who  brought  down  the  unpedimfHta  ;  heavy  baggage, 
guns,  dogs,  and  horses.  Of  the  latter  there  was  a  string.  The 
Colonel  was  a  hard  rider  when  he  got  the  chance,  and  the  lirst  use 
he  had  made  of  the  funds  marriage  had  put  at  his  disposal  was  the 
purchase  of  four  sound  serviceable  animals,  full  of  bone  and  sinew, 
well  calculated  to  carry  him  forward  with  the  Thorpeshire  Huut. 

The  Lezaire  coachman,  a  grey-haired,  cross*grf>ined  servitor,  who 
had  long  been  master  of  the  horse  in  the  limited  establishment  kept 
up  by  Lady  Lezaire  after  her  husband's  death,  sent  in  his  duty  and 
beiiged  her  ladyship's  commands  with  regard  to  the  Colonel's  stud. 

'*  Where  be  I  to  put  'em,  my  lady  ?"  he  asked  testily.  He  had  found 
Gibbiugs  a  little  too  free  and  easy — too  ready  to  make  himself  at 
home,  and  take  possession  of  the  best  quarters. 

*'  Surely  there's  room  enough.  We've  only  got  the  carriage- 
horses,  and  the  ponies,  and  Sir  Carysfort's  cob." 

"I  thought  of  the  six-stall  stable  in  the  clock-yard "  the 

oldest,  darkest,  and  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  Lezaire  stables. 

•♦  Very  well ;  that  will  give  two  stalls  to  spare." 

'*  But  the  Colonel's  man,  he  beant  over  well  pleased.  He  says  that 
the  hunters  cost  money,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  in  loose  boxes, 
and  he  wants  the  hunting  stable." 

This  was  a  spacious  addition  made  by  Sir  Percy  Lezaire,  wheu 
twenty  years  earlier  he  had  |iuQted  th^  Thorpe  houoc^a. 
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**  The  Coloners  man  will  have  to  bo  satlHtied  with  the  accommo* 
datiou  provided,"  replied  Lady  Le/airo,  auKrily. 

••  Be  the  Colonel's  horses  likely  to  stand  hero  long,  my  lady  ?" 

•'  I  cannot  say;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

•'Becos  the  hIx -stall  stable's  good  enough  for  a  few  weeks;  I 
should  not  like  to  keep  valuable  horses  there  all  the  winter." 

"  They'll  not  be  hero  so  long  as  that,  Peters.  Let  them  go  into 
the  six-stall  stable.  Those  are  my  orders,  tell  the  Colonel's 
man." 

The  coachman  disposed  of,  the  keeper  came  to  know  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  Colonel's  dogs.  Three  of  them  ;  thoy  would  dis- 
arrange the  kennels.  Sir  Carysfort's  setter  would  have  to  turn  out. 
And,  by  the  way,  was  it  likely  any  of  the  coverts  would  be  H>iot 
over  the  next  week  or  two?  The  Colonel's  man  had  sent  two 
breech-loaders  into  the  gun  room,  and  had  talked  of  a  battue. 

Lady  Le/aire  dismissed  the  keepor  with  a  few  brief  words.  Anger 
'was  in  her  heart  against  her  Hon-iu  law. 

'*  He  wants  to  take  entire  possession  of  tl>e  Hall,  I  think.  He 
quite  forgets  he  is  only  my  son's  and  my  guest." 

But  Lady  Lezaire  hvd  not  doue  with  tlio  St.  Kve'yns. 

Mrs.  Lelou  was  the  next  to  remind  her  of  the  importance  of  the 
expected  visitors.  She  wished  for  instructions  as  to  the  rooms  siie 
should  give  the  St.  Evelyns. 

*'  The  blue  suite  in  the  south  wing,  I  suppose  ?"  suggested  the 
housekeeper. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Lady  Lezaire.  "  Why  should  they  have 
the  best  rooms  in  tbe  Hall  ?" 

•  "I  only  thought  that  it  was  a  special  occasion  — "  the  house- 
keeper explained. 

.^  ''  There  is  nothing  special  about  it.  I  don't  see  why  my  daughter 
should  not  go  back  to  her  own  room  ;  but  I  suppose  that  would 
iiardly  do  now  that  she  is  married." 

#  '*  Shall  I  get  the  pink -and -white  room  ready  then,  my  lady  ?  the 
»indows  look  into  the  rose  garden,  and  the  aspect  is  south-west." 
W  *'  No ;  let  them  have  the  tapestry  room.     There  is  a  dressing-room 

iittached  to  it,  and  it  is  close  to  the  back  stairs  leading  to  the  gun- 
fbom, —  that  will  probably  suit  Colonel  St.  Kvelyu  best." 

The  happy  couple  arrived  as  evening  was  drawing  in.  They  were 
irtiown  straight  into  the  library,  which  was  generally  used  at  the 
J^all  as  a  cosy  snuggery  in  preference  to  the  great  drawing-rooms, 
iind  here  Lady  Lezaire  received  them  with  as  much  warmth  as  she 
#Ould  muster.  She  kissed  her  daughter,  and  gave  her  hand  to  her 
||>n<in-law,  but  spoke  no  cordial  words  of  welcome. 
'%  *'  Will  you  have  tea  at  once,  Rachel,  or  would  you  like  to  go  to 
JBDur  room  ?" 

5  *•  I  think  I  should  like  to  so  to  my  room  first.  Where  have  you 
lilt  us?' 

"  The  tapestry  room  would,  I  thought,  be  most  convenient." 
I^c^chcl's  face  .fell  rather,  bu^  all  sbe  said  was,  *'  I  suppose,  6er- 
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tram  "  (this  was  her  maid)  "  will  be  there  with  the  things  by  this 
time.    Come  up,  FerdiDand,  by-and-by!" 

"All  right,  my  love,"  replied  her  gallant  husband;  "  I  should  like 
first  to  see  after  the  nags.  I  suppose  my  man  has  arrived  ?  '  This 
was  to  Lady  Lezaire. 

*'  Certainly ;  he  came  down  yesterday  with  four  horses  and  a 
a  whole  pack  of  dogs." 

"  Gibbings  is  capital  chap,"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing  pleasantly, 
and  without  seeming  to  notice  any  arrire  peimee  in  Lady  Lezaire's 
tone.     "  I  suppose  I  shall  easily  find  the  stables  ?" 

"  One  of  the  men  will  show  you  if  you  ring,"  said  Lady  Lezaire  ; 
and  with  that  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  took  himself  olY. 

"Ahl  here  you  are,"  said  a  fresh  voico  cheerily,  as  St.  Evelyn 
passed  ont  into  the  courtyard.  "  I'm  jolly  glad  to  see  you.  How  is 
Kachel?" 

It  was  the  young  baronet,  who  was  as  usual  loatiug  about  the 
ofiices  and  the  stable-5'ard. 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  greeted  him  warmly. 

"  Carysfort,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  ?  Well  met.  Come  along  and 
see  my  horses.     Do  you  know  where  they  are  put  up  ?" 

"  Don't  I  just?  1  say,  Colonel,  it's  a  beastly  shame, — they  have 
given  your  horses  the  six-stall  stable.  Why,  it's  as  damp  as  ditch- 
water,  and  a  horse  can't  lie  down  in  any  of  the  stalls." 

"Are  you  so  pressed  for  room  ?" 

"  Room  ?     There  are  not  half-a-dozen  horses  in  the  whole  place." 

By  this  timr;  they  had  reached  the  stables,  wheie  Gibbings  was 
in  waiting. 

'•  Halloa,  Gibbings  !  is  this  the  best  you  could  do  for  us  ?" 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault,  sir.  Peters,  the  coachman,  said  he  had  my 
lady's  orders  that  they  were  to  come  here.  I  told  him  we  should 
want  at  least  two  loose  boxes." 

**  Where  is  Peters?     Send  him  here  at  once." 

The  cross-grained,  surly  old  coachman  came  haltingly,  but  the 
first  sound  of  the  Colonel's  voice  made  him  jump. 

"  Show  me  round  the  stables,  will  you  ?  I  am  not  going  to  have 
my  horses  killed  if  I  can  help  it.  Get  a  lantern,  or  have  the  place 
lit  up," 

St.  Evelyn  fixed  at  once,  with  unerring  quickness,  upon  the  hunt- 
ing stable. 

•'  What  horses  stand  here  generally  ?''  he  leaked  sharply. 

•'  It  was  built  for  Sir  Percy's  hunters." 

*'  And  what  is  it  used  for  now  ?  What  horses  stand  here,  I  ask 
you  ?     Come,  look  sharp!" 

"  There  beant  none  just  at  this  moment,  but " 

"  There  will  be  in  half  an  hour.  Call  some  of  the  helpers,  Gibbings, 
and  bring  my  lot  over  here.  1  will  come  and  see  tliom  bedded  down 
myself  by-aud-by. 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  did  that.  Colonel,''  said  Carysfort.  "  Peters 
is  a  cross-grained  old  beast ;  he  thinks  the  vyhole  place  belongs  to 
hini,  and  mother  always  gives  way," 
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'*  Of  course  it  was  all  a  mistake  ;  but  you  see,  Carysfort,  I  have 
paid  a  good  bit  of  money  for  those  nags,  so  I'm  bound  to  look  after 
them." 

St.  Evalyn  now  went  upstairs  to  rejoin  his  wife,  and  found  there 
had  been  another  mistake,  to  call  it  by  no  stronger  name.  Mrs  St. 
Evelyn  was  having  a  warm  discussion  with  the  housekeeper  when 
the  Colonel  came  in,  and  he  was  surprised  lo  find  his  gentle  little 
wife  speaking  in  so  determined  a  fashion. 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Leleu,  I  have  always  hated  this  room.  I  had 
rather  have  gone  anywhere.  It  is  so  dark,  and  it  looks  into  the 
courtyard.'* 

"  My  lady  chose  it  herself ;  it  is  no  fault  of  m.-^e,  Mrs.  St.  Vivo- 
iyn." 

"  What's  wrong,  my  love  ?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Ob,  nothing ;  only  I  do  so  hate  this  room.  Mothei  has  forgotten, 
I  think." 

"  We'll  arrange  that  by-and-by — any  place  will  do  for  to  night." 

"But  you  might  have  reminded  her,  Mrs.  Leleu,"  went  on  Hachel, 
BticLing  to  her  point.     •'  I  am  really  very  seriously  put  out !' 

•'  There,  there,"  said  the  Colonel,  soothing  his  wife,  '*  never  mind 
now  ;  well  soon  put  this  right." 

"  I  assure  you  it  was  not  my  fault,"  repeated  the  housekeeper,  and 
she  left  the  room. 

A  very  civil-spoken,  plausible  sort  of  person,  but  with  rather  a 
fierce  look  on  her  sallow,  still  handsome  face,  and  in  her  large, 
dark-brown  eyes,  a  suspicion  of  temper  easily  aroused. 

'*  Your  mother  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  make 
us  at  home,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Ferdinand  ;  she  is  nob  really  unkind,  b  it  she 
has  never  quite  forgiven  you,  I  think." 

There  were  no  secrets  between  husban^;  and  wife. 

*'  I  suppose  that's  it,  but  she  might  have  been  pleasanter  on  our 
first  day  at  the  Hall.  Why,  she  ordered  my  horses  into  a  tumble- 
down place  not  fit  for  cows  !     Bub  I  soon  made  a  change." 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  you  countermanded  anythmg  that  mother  bad 
arranged  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  and  to-morrow,  if  you  will 
choose  the  rooms  you  prefer,  1  daresay  your  mother  will  give  jou 
them." 

There  was  a  .set  look  about  St.  Evelyn's  eyes  aa  he  made  this 
remark,  which  showed  that  he  intended  to  try  conclusions  with 
Lady  Lezaire. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A    FIRST    PASSACti;    OF    ARMS. 

There  was  no  discussion  or  contest  between  Lady  Lezaire  and  Col" 
onel  St.  PjVfclyn  till  next  morning.  The  first  difTfireure  of  opinion 
ftr08©  concerning  Carysfort,  and  the  future  dispoaal  of  hi.s  tim*j, 
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The  Colonel  had  been  Btv^dying  the  county  map,  and  had  die* 
covered  that  the  next  meet  of  the  Thorpe  hounds  was  \vithin  very 
easy  reach  of  the  Hall. 

'•  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Gerard's  Cross  ?"  (the  meet)  he  asked 
Carysfort. 

'*  Wouldn't  I  rather  ?"  cried  the  boy,  looking  doubtfully  at  bis 
mother. 

"  Dear  Carysfort  has  never  hunted,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  in  a  cold, 
forbidding  manner.  "  The  risks  are  so  great,  that  I  have  never 
liked  to  trust  him." 

♦•  But  he  must  begin  some  day,"  expostulated  St.  Evelyn  ;  ••  you 
cannot  allow  him  to  grow  up  without  practice  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  an  English  country  gentleman." 

''  1  have  followed  the  hounds  scores  of  times,"  cried  Carysfort, 
**  but  only  on  foot  with  Hubert." 

'*  Very  infra  dig.  for  the  son  of  a  M.  F.  H.  But  I  suppo£>o  you  can 
stick  on  a  horse  ?" 

*♦  Can't  I  just  ?'' replied  the  boy. 

"  And  have  you  jumped  a  fence  ?" 

Carysfort  looked  queerly  at  his  mother  before  he  replied— 

•'  Dozens  of  times  ;  my  cob  is  '  A  1 '  at  timber." 

"  He  won't  do  for  Gerard's  Cross,  though  ;  you  shall  :  ide  one  of 
my  lot.  Sennacherib  will  carry  you  well ;  he  is  easy  to  steer,  and 
has  a  light  mouth." 

"  Carysfort  shall  not  ride  to  hounds  till  he  is  eighteen,"  said 
Lady  Lezaire,  decisively.     '•  I  absolutely  forbid  it." 

''  Please,  don't  say  that,  Lady  Lezaire,"  the  Colonel  pleaded. 
**  It  will  be  too  late  for  him  then  to  get  confidence  or  a  proper  seat. 
I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  him." 

"  Oh  yes,  mother,  1  must  go.  You  won't  be  so  cruel.  I'm  big 
enough  now.     Why,  it's  as  bad  as  about  the  shooting." 

St.  Evelyn  looked  as  if  he  did  not  understand. 

"  Mother  did  not  like  Carysfort  using  firearms,"  explained  Mrs. 
St.  Evelyn. 

**  So  she  makes  me  have  a  safety-gun — a  thing  with  a  false 
hammer,  which  you  have  to  put  in  before  you  fire.  When  a  bird 
gets  up  I  have  to  fumble  in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  or  ask  Hubert  or 
the  keeper  for  the  hammer,  and  when  I  get  it  I  have  lost  my  shot." 

••  You  might  as  well  try  putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail,"  "said  St. 
Evelyn,  laughing  heartily,"    "  But  all  that  can  be  easily  mended." 

••  Never  with  my  consent,"  put  in  Lady  Lezaire,  with  increased 
severity.  •'  I  hate  your  having  anything  to  do  with  guns.  They 
are  always  going  off." 

"  Which  I  might  suggest  is  what  they  are  intended  for,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  mean  going  off  unexpectedly.  We  hear  constantly  of  such 
terrible  accidents. 

"  Due  to  want  of  care,  but  more  still  to  want  of  knowledge  and 
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*♦  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  the  anxious  mother. 
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arras.     He  should  get  accuHtomed  to  them  at  ouce. 

♦'  I  have  my  own  views  as  to  the  education  of  my  son,"  said  Lady 
Lezaire  stiffly,  intending  to  end  the  discussion—"  and  I  want  no  one 
to  give  me  advice  or  teach  me  my  duty." 

"You  dont  know  boys,  my  dear  Lady  Lezaire,  so  well  as  I  do." 
St.  Evelyn  laughed  agaiu,  and  good  humoredly.  *'I  am  ready  to 
back  my  plan  against  yours  any  day." 

Lady  Lezaire  gave  him  a  look  of  scur  displeasure,  but  made  no 
reply. 

'•  Come,  Carysfort,  and  look  at  the  nags.  You  shall  try  Senna* 
cherib,  if  you  like,  round  the  yard." 

"  You  are  a  brick,  Colonel— I  like  you,"  cried  Carysfort ;  "  and 
we'll  have  a  talk  with  the  keeper  about  the  coverts.  We  might 
have  a  little  pot-hunting,  you  and  I;  this  afternoon." 

•'Carysfort,  Mr.  Lewisham  "  la  neighboring  curate,  who  came 
daily  to  perform  the  thankless  and'unprotitable  task  of  teaching  the 
young  baronet)  will  be  here  m  half  an  hour,"  said  Lady  Le/aire. 
"  Have  you  prepared  for  him  ?" 

But  Carysfort  was  already  out  of  earshot,  bounding  round  St. 
Kvelyn  like  a  dog  just  let  loose  from  bis  chain. 

They  went  out  into  tho  great  courtyard,  which  was  to  the  right  of 
the  drive  and  entrance  to  the  Hall,  and  passed  through  this  on  their 
way  to  the  stable-yards  beyond.  Suddenly  Carysfort  left  St.  Evelyn's 
side  and  ran  off  to  slip  his  arm  familiarly  into  that  of  another  lad 
who  was  walking  ahead  of  them. 

St.  P^velyn  came  up  with  the  two  boys  at  the  doorway  of  the 
hunting  stable.  ••  This  is  Hubert,"  said  Carysfort,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. 

"Oh!"   remarked  St.  Evelyn,  carelessly,  but  he  bent  his  eyes 
[keenly  upon  the  new-comer. 

A  slouching,  slipshod  youth,  older  probably  than  he  looked  ;  there 

Jwas  a  strong  line  of  black  down  upon  his  upper  lip,  indicating  that 

ighe  might  be  three  or  four-aud- twenty,  even  more,  but  his  manner 

And  appearance  were  those  of  sixteen      Round  shoulders  took  from 

liis  height,  which  was  about  the  medium  ;  very  small  sharp  features 

{{ave  a  childish  look  to  a  naturally  small  lace.  Straight,  wiry- 
ooking  black  hair  straggled  over  a  low  projecting  forehead,  uuder 
which  gleamed  two  black,  shifty,  restless  little  eyes,  generally  cast 
down,  for  their  owner  had  a  strong  objection  to  look  you  iu  tho 
face.  His  whole  aspect — his  loose,  undecided  gait,  his  shy,  shrink- 
ing manner,  his  weak  and  constantly  averted  face,  and  his  sullen 
and  abrupt  speech — was  decidedly  unprepossessing. 
"Oh!"  repeated  St.  Kvelyn,  "and  what  is  Hubert's  other 
^name  ?" 

J    "  Hubert  Podifat  is  my  name,"  said  the  youth  reluctantly,  as 
iJiough  the  admission  was  likely  to  do  him  harm. 

"And  pray,  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  by  daylight  ?"  went  pn 
»©  Colou^l.  ' '  ^ 
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Hubert Podif at  hnuR  bia  head,  and  looked  stupidly  stolid,  a3  thongh 
he  did  not  understand  the  que»tioD. 

'•'  Hubert  is  ray  particular  friend,"  said  Carysfort,  answering  for 
him.  •'  We  f{0  about  together,  fishing,  shooting,  hunting,  ratting, — 
any  larks.     Hubert's  up  to  everything,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  Is  he  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  with  rather  a  sneer  in  his  tone  ;  *'  but 
that  will  do  for  Master  Hubert.  Come,  Carysfort,  and  look  at  the 
horses.  We  will  have  a  saddle  put  on  Sennacherib,  and  then  you 
can  try  him." 

Hubert  Podifat  slunk  away,  but  ho  remained  in  the  far  corner  of 
the  yard  ^hile  Carysfort  and  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  were  together,  and 
the  moment  St.  Evelyn  turned  to  go  back  to  the  house,  he  rejoined 
Carysfort  with  the  eagerness  of  an  inseparable  friend. 

The  Colonel  bad  been  recalled  by  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
Lady  Lezaire  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  found  her  In  the  library 
with  a  flushed  face.  There  was  decided  anger  in  her  tone  when  she 
began.  *'  Can  it  be  possible.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  that  what  Peters, 
my  coachman,  tells  me  is  true  ?"  she  said, — ''  that  you  have  taken 
upon  yourself  to  alter  arrangements  I  had  made,  and  moved  your 
horses  into  other  stables  ?" 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  St.  Evelyn,  calmly. 

"  Then  may  I  ask  how  you  dared " 

St.  Evelyn  interrupted  her. 

"  One  moment.  Lady  Lezaire,"  said  he.  "  Is  is  perhaps  as  well 
we  should  have  an  explanation.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  at  once 
whether  you  deliberately  wished  to  put  an  affront  upon  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

•♦  Has  not  your  treatment  of  us  since  we  arrived  been  an  affront—     ^^ 
or  worse  ?    We  come  here  as  your  guests, — your  own  daughter,  and 
I,  your  son's  guardian  as  well  as  your  own  son-in-law, — and  what  do 
we  find  ?    Although  the  Hall  is  absolutely  empty,  you  lodge  us  iu 
the  worst  rooms  in  the  honse " 

••  That  is  not  the  case,"  interrupted  Lady  Lezaire,  hotly.  "  Ra- 
chel has  been  making  mischief." 

*'  Every  one  knows  that  the  tapestry  room,  where  you  put  us,  is 
only  used  when  the  house  is  quite  full ;  and  you  are  well  aware, 
Lady  Lezaire,  that  the  apartment  iz  especially  distasteful  to  my  wife." 

"  I  am  mistress  here,  and  I  will  put  my  guests  where  I  choose," 
said  Lady  Lezaire. 

••  Quite  so ;  but  that  does  not  remove  the  affront.   Then  as  regards 
the  stabling  ;  there  are  no  end  of  vacant  stalls, — I  saw  them  with  JJ^' 
my  own  eyes  this  morning, — yet  you  would  have  allowed  my  horses  ^jy  ' 
to  run  all  sorts  of  risks  in  the  very  worst,  the  dampest,  the  darkest,  q^  J 
and  most  unwholesome  stable  at  the  Hall."  ^Ss 

♦•  I  never  asked  you  to  bring  your  horses  down  here."  pntf 

"  Pardon  me!  It  was  understood  that  [  was  to  hunt,  and  I  shouU  tioiej 
never  have  presumed  to  look  for  mounts  in  your  stables."  '*)|^lj 
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yon  will  not  again  interfere  with  any  orders  I  may  give,"  said  Lady 
Lezaire,  hoping  that  the  argument  might  now  end.  But  St.  Evelyn 
had  more  to  say. 

"  I  should  not  dream  of  setting  up  my  authority  against  yours, 
but  I  repeat  that  as  Carysfort's  guardian  I  am  entitled  to  more 
consideration  than  I  have  received.  Jt  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to 
have  to  assert  myself,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  do  so  if  I  am  to 
take  my  proper  place.  I  cannot  look  after  your  son's  interests  if  I 
am  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  cipher.     You  insist — so  must  I." 

•'  What  do  you  insist  on  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire,  a  little  cowed  by 
the  masterful  tone. 

'  ••  On  not  being  humiliated  and  made  to  appear  small  before  all 
the  servants  and  retainers.  I  have  not  come  down  here  as  a  poor 
relation,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  and  be  satisfied  with  any  small 
scraps  of  civility  that  you  may  throw  to  me.  I  claim  to  be  of  some 
eonsequence  at  the  Hall,  and  I  repeat  I  must  insist  upon  being  so 
Seated. 

•'It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  wish  to  affront  you," 
iaid  Lady  Lezaire,  now  quite  crestfallen.     '•  I  am  quite  ready,  I 
itesure  you,  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  make  your  stay  plea- 
^nt." 

•'  Thank  you  extremely,  Lady  Lezaire.  I  will  take  you  at  your 
l^ord.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  housekeeper  to  move  us  into  the 
blue  suite  in  the  south  wing  ;  as  to  my  horses,  I  have  seen  to  them 
•Iready." 

Thus,  in  her  first  engagement  with  her  son's  guardian.  Lady 
I^ezairo  had  tried  to  stand  to  her  guns,  but  had  been  utterly  worsted 
'^  the  fight. 
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are  well  aware,  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  was  well  receivrd  in  the  county.  He  came 
tefultomywiie.^  nlider  the  sponsorship,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Lezaires— a  family  long 
yhere  I  choose,     gettled  and  much  esteemed  in  Thorpeshire.   Among  the  neighboring 

magnates,  too,  were  a  few  whom  St.  Evelyn  had  met  in  London — 
Then  as  regards  either  casual  acquaintances  of  the  racecourse,  or  fellow-members  of 
I  saw  them  witu  jjig  ^lub,  the  '•  Battle-axe  and  Banner,"  with  whom  he  was  on  some- 
Uowed  my  horses  ^ing  more  than  nodding  terms.  He  got  a  good  character  in  the 
pest,  the  darkest,  o^nty  from  the  latter  as  a  shrewd,  sensible  man  of  business,  and 

t^s  gained  liim  the  goodwill  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  at  once 
here."  pipped  him  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.     St.  Evelyn  lost  no 

iunt,  and  I  shouU  title  in  appearing  at  sessions,  and  sat  regularly  on  the  bench  ;  he 
tables."  ^'w^^y  offered   himself  for   committees  on  jails,  highways,  lunatio 

must  inai^^  tha^  jylums,  anything  and  everything  in  which  he  might  be  useful,  and 

services   were   gladly  accepted.     He  was  soon  known  aod 
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appreciated  as  on  excellent  county  magistrate,  practical,  fairly  well 
informed,  and  never  afraid  of  hard  work. 

The  popularity  he  speedily  won  was,  however,  more  particnlnrly 
traceable  to  his  thoroughly  sportsmanlike  character.  One  of  his 
first  acts  on  arrival  at  the  Hall  was  the  transmission  of  a  sulmtantial 
cheque  to  the  Master  as  his  subscription  to  the  hounds.  This  was 
followed  by  his  appearance  in  the  hunting  tield,  admirably  mounted 
and  turned  out,  at  the  very  first  meet  after  he  came  down ;  and 
from  that  time  he  rode  well  to  the  front  on  every  possible  occasion. 

They  liked  this  in  the  county.  The  Thorpe  hounds  were  a  little 
too  near  to  town,  and  the  neighborhood  was  apt  to  be  inundated  by 
Londoners,  who  were  often  keener  and  better  mounted  than  members 
of  the  hunt.  Thus  any  one  who,  like  St.  Evelyn,  was  ready  to 
maintain  the  sporting  reputation  of  the  resident  gentry,  was  sure  to 
be  approved  of. 

Again,  St.  Evelyn,  who  by  degrees  had  established  an  ascendancy 
over  Lady  Lezaire  which  she  was  powerless  to  resist,  had  arranged 
several  shooting  parties  in  the  young  baronet's  name,  at  which  the 
neighboring  squires  were  made  free  of  ';he  Straddlethrope  coverts 
in  a  liberal  fashion  that  had  long  been  unknown. 

St.  Evelyn  was  generally  voted  a  good  sort  of  chap,  a  great  im- 
provement upon  Sir  Carysfort's  last  guardian,  and  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  the  county. 

Hospitalities  were  freely  exchan^'ed  between  Straddlethorpe  and 
the  houses  around.  The  newly-n^arried  couple  were  invited  every- 
where, generally  to  dine  and  sleep,  after  the  fashion  of  country 
neighborhoods,  where  it  is  a  ])oor  compliment  to  drag  guests  fifteen 
miles  or  more  by  cross-country  roads  to  eat  no  better  dinner  than 
they  could  get  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Lezaire  was  prevailed  upon — although 
usual  docile,  she  still  resisted  St.  Evelyn's  influence  at  times — to 
entertain  in  her  turn.  The  Straddlethrope  guest-chambers  were 
once  more  refilled,  and  the  best  wine  in  the  celler — the'SU  Margaux 
and  the  '84  port,  so  highly  esteemed  by  local  connoisseurs — was 
freely  displayed  after  dinner. 

Lady  Lezaire  was  not  always  at  great  pains  to  be  gracious,  but 
the  people  who  came  to  the  house  were  mostly  friends  of  lon^^ 
standing,  and  she  could  not  be  rude  to  them,  however  much  she 
disliked  the  person  who  really  brought  them  there.  After  all.  Col 
onel  St.  P^velyn,  a  self-possessed,  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
was  not  likely  to  remain  in  the  background,  and  the  doing  of  the 
honours  fell  chiefiy  on  him. 

One  day  there  was  a  large  dinner-par ly  at  the  Hall.  The  hounds 
had  drawn  blank  that  afternoon  at  no  great  distance  from  Straddle- 
thorpe, and  two  or  three  men  who  were  to  stay  at  the  Hall  had 
ridden  over  there  with  St.  Evelyn.  Young  Sir  Oarysfort  was  with 
them.  On  arriving  at  the  stables,  he  had  jumped  oiT  his  horse  and 
had  run  quickly  across  to  where  Hubert  Podifat  was  standing, 
v?aitiQfi  lor  bim,  as  it  seemed.  The  boy  slipped  his  arm  into  that 
of  his  irieudi  aud  they  went  off  together  in  cloee  confabulation. 
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"Who's  tbat  cbap?"  asked  old  Mr.  Ktherly  of  Etberly— .»  hard, 
riding,  red-faced  country  squire,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  tbe 
Thorpeshire  country. 

"A  fellow  called  Hubert  Podifat,  or  some  such  name,"  replied  the 
Colonel.  '*  I  know  nothing  about  bira,  except  that  be  is  far  too 
tbick  with  Carysfort  Lezaire  to  please  me." 

•♦  He's  still  hanging  about  bere,  tben  ?  liow  strange  1" 

••  Who  is  be  ?     Wbere  does  be  come  from  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Of  course.  Don't  you  ?  It  was  a  great  mistake,  I  always  said, 
allowing  bira  to  run  about  tbe  Hall,  liut  Lezaire— Sir  Percy,  I 
mean — the  last  baronet,  you  know,  always  took  his  own  way." 

••  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Etberlv,  you  haven't  told  me  who  this  Hubert 
Podifat  is." 

"  That'll  keep,  Colonel.  To  night,  in  the  smoking-room,  you  sball 
hear.    This  place  is  too  public. 

Late  tbat  night,  when  old  Mr.  PUberly  had  at  least  one  bottle  of 
*84  port  under  his  belt,  and  was  enveloped  in  tbe  smoke  of  a  full- 
flavored  "partaga,"  St.  Evelyn  reminded  him  of  bis  promise. 

'•  Hubert  Podifat,"  said  Mr.  Etberly,  roUing  his  cigar  round  in 
his  mouth,  •'  is  tbe  putative  son  of  Podifat,  who  was  under-keeper 
here  in  Sir  Percy's  time." 

"  Putative  ?     Who  was  his  real  father,  tben  T' 

"  No  one  knows  for  certain.  But  I  never  had  the  smallest  doubt 
that  tbe  honor  belonged  to  Sir  Percy  Lezaire." 

'*  Can  it  be  possible  1     And  tbe  mother  ?" 

*'  There  was  the  mystery.  No  one  ever  saw  her,  or  heard  of  her 
even.  Sir  Percy  must  have  kept  his  liaison  uncommonly  close. 
When  Podifat  came  to  live  at  Straddletborpe— he  bad  tbe  North 
Lodge — he  was  called  a  widower.  He  certainly  brought  no  wife 
with  him — only  this  one  brat  of  a  boy." 

"  Hubert  ?" 

"  Precisely.     He  was  a  rank  blackguard,  was  Podifat,  wlio  had 
nocked  up  and  down  the  world  a  great  deal  in  his  time — in  America, 

anada,  everywhere — an  idle,  drunken,  good-for-nothing  rogue,  who 

unged  in  the  alehouse  all  day,  and  was  the  secret  ally  of  poachers 
night.    It  was  a  wonder  that  Sir  Percy  put  up  with  him  for  an 
liour.    That  was  wbau  raised  suspicions,  in  fact. " 

"  It  was  thought  that  the  fellow  had  some  hold  over  Sir  Percy,  I 
•appose  ?'' 

"  Just  so.  You  see  Straddlethorpe  in  those  days  was  as  well 
inanaged  a  place  as  any  in  the  shires,  and  Sir  Percy  would  not  have 
lolerated  such  a  disreputable  person  aa  Podifat,  not  for  an  hour,  if 
lie  had  been  able  to  help  himself." 

♦•  But  there  must  have  been  more  reason  than  t!iat  for  imputing 
Pie  boy's  parentage  to  Sir  Percy. 

A^,  "  The  notion  was  first  put  about,  I  believe,  by  the  man  Podifat. 
He  was  a  garrulous,  gossiping,  scandalous  scoundrel,  and  for  a  long 
time  no  one  thought  much  of  what  he  said.  But  the  fellow  was  so 
persistent ;  his  story  sever  varied,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  be  spoke 
Id  plainly,  that  people  began  to  thiak  there  was  somethiog  io  it«" 
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*'  Particularly  when  taken  in  con^iection  with  Sir  Percy's  forbear- 
ance ?" 

♦•Exactly.  Then  something  else  cropped  up  to  justify  the  first 
suspicions.  Podifat  went  utterly  to  the  bad.  He  was  apprehended 
on  a  serious  charge — night  poaching  complicated  with  manslaughter 
— and  he  left  the  country,  not  entirely  of  his  own  accord." 

••As  a  convict,  in  fact  ?" 

••Asa  convict ;  he  was  last  heard  of  in  Western  Australia,  but 
that  was  many  years  ago." 

••  Well  ?" 

••  The  little  brat— this  Hubert,  you  know— was  deserted,  left  to 
shift  for  himself.  They  found  him  half  starved,  a  wretched  little 
object,  in  the  empty  Lodge,  und  Sir  Percy  at  once  had  him  taken  in 
at  the  Hall. 

••  Was  Sir  Percy  married  then  ?" 

•*  To  be  sure,  and  bad  been  for  some  years.  Rachel — Mrs.  St. 
Evelyn,  I  mean— must  have  been  four  or  five." 

••  And  what  did  Lady  Lezaire  say  to  the  appearance  of  Hubert  ?" 

*•  Took  it  in  excellent  part,  so  we  heard.  Talked  much  of  the 
kindliness,  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Sir  Percy,  and  was  quite  kind 
to  young  Hubert." 

••  Do  you  suppose  she  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?" 

••  People  are  generally  the  last  to  know  what  interests  them  most. 
Anyhow  she  made  no  objection.  Hubert  was  taken  charge  of  by 
the  housekeeper " 

•'  The  present  woman  ?" 

*•  That  I  can't  say,  but  I  expect  not, — it's  so  many  j-ears  ago." 

••  And  so  the  boy  grew  up  at  the  Hall  ?" 

•'  He  became  a  kind  of  tame  cat  about  the  house — tolerated,  but 
not  much  liked— until  young  Carysfort  began  to  grow  up.  He  took 
an  enormous  fancy  to  the  fellow,  and  it  was  never  checked.     Lady 

Lezaire "  (he  paused,  wondering  whether  he  ought  to  take 

St.  Evelyn's  mother-in-law  to  task)  '•  ought  not  to  have  permitted 
it." 

•'I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Etherly.  But,  on  the  con* 
trary,  she  seems  rather  to  have  encouraged  the  intimacy." 

••  Hubert  Podifat  is  hardly  a  proper  associate  for  Sir  Carysfort 
Lezaire,"  the  old  squire  admitted  frankly. 

••  I  feel  that  most  strongly,  and  thi^  i  the  thing  ought  to  be 
stopped." 

•♦  You  won't  find  it  easy,  I  expect." 

*•  I'll  do  it,  even  if  Hubert  Podifat  has  to  be  sent  away  from  the 
Hall.  He  is  too  old  td  be  hanging  about  here,  hand  in  ^love  with 
the  head  of  the  Lezaires." 

••  That's  where  you'll  find  the  difficulty.  Carysfort  won't  bear  to 
part  with  him  easily.  However,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Colonel) 
that  the  intimacy  ought  not  to  contiuue." 
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Colonel  St.  Evkian  thouRht  that  by  freely  offering  his  companion- 
fillip  to  young  Carysf  rt  Lezaire,  he  would  keep  Hubert  Podifat  at  a 
distance,  and  perhaps  break  the  intimacy.  But  it  is  seldom  that  a 
grown-up  man  can  make  himself  the  close  friend  and  ally  of  a  lad  in 
his  teens,  and  ere  long  the  boy  chafed  at  his  guardian's  attentions. 
Carysfort  often  tried  and  often  succeeded  in  giving  the  Colonel  the 
slip,  and  instead  of  joining  him  in  some  previously  planned  expedi- 
tion, ran  of)  to  join  Hubert  Podifat,  a  more  congenial  associate. 

One  day  St.  Evelyn  came  complaining  to  his  wife  of  Caryfort's 
sudden  disappearance. 

*'  We  were  going  over  to  Theobalds  to  see  the  kennels,  and  lunch 
with  Lord  Prudhames.  But  now,  at  the  last  moment,  Carysfort  is 
not  to  be  found.    It's  too  aggravating,"  said  the  Colonel  savagely. 

•'  What  can  have  become  of  him  '?"  asked  llachel. 

••  He  has  gone  off  somewhere  with  that  scamp,  Hubert  Podifat. 

ibbinga  saw  them  together  an  hour  ago." 

•'  They  have  been  friends  for  so  long,"  pleaded  Rachel. 

•'  Hubert  is  a  very  had  friend,  I  am  afraid.  I'm  sure  I've  tried  to 
do  all  I  can  for  Carysfort.  I  am  always  ready  to  go  anywhere,  to  do 
anything  with  him." 

"Boys  like  some  one  more  their  own  age.  Not  that  I  think 
you  old,  dearest,"  she  added,  hastily. 

"  You  have  given  me  the  best  proof  of  that,  my  love,  by  taking  me 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  you  must  admit  that  Hubert  is  the  worst 
possible  companion  for  Carysfort." 

"  Of  course  ;  I  have  always  said  so." 

••  What  I  dread  is  some  scandal.  Hubert  will  lead  your  brother 
into  mischief ;  they  will  get  into  trouble.  But  I'll  find  out  what 
•they're  after  to-day ;  of  that  I  am  determined,"  and  he  curnod  to 
|he  door. 

"Are  you  going,  Ferdinand  ?" 

•'  I  must  ride  over  to  Theobalds  alone.  We  are  expected  to  lunch, 
jrou  know." 

St.  Evelyn,  when  riding,  liked  to  be  followed  by  a  groom,  and  as 
often  as  not  he  took  Gibbings,  a  humble  but  long-standing  friend. 
The  Colonel,  while  still  ou  the  Lezaire  estate,  was  in  the  habit  of 
dismounting  to  examine  fences  or  drains,  or  to  go  into  cottages  and 
do  a  little  bailiff's  work  on  his  own  account.  Gibbings  was  with 
Itim  this  day. 

"  What's  become  of  Sir  Carysfort  ?"  asked  St.  Evelyn.  "  Have 
you  any  idea?" 

5  '•  They  went  out  Market  Reepham  way,  Colonel.    Up  to  som« 
game." 

•' Have  you  any  idea  what  ?'* 

*'  I  did  hear  there  was  to  be  a  fight." 
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"  A  prize-fight  ?" 

"  Yes,  Colonel.  Some  gypsies  who  havebeou  hangiug  about  thesd 
parts  have  matched  one  of  their  people  against  '  Burly  Scrad."  the 
brewer's  man,  and  it  was  to  be  fought  out  this  afternoon  behind  a 
low  public-house — 'The  Case  is  Altered,'  they  call  it— just  outside 
the  town" 

.    "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Sir  Carysfort  Lezaire  has  been 
taken  by  this  Hubert  to  such  a  disreputable  affair  ?" 

*'  I  am  not  certain,  of  course.  Colonel;  but  that's  what  they  were 
saying  at  the  Hall." 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  determined  to  ride  into  Market  Heepham  from 
Theobalds,  and  uuii?r  Gibbing's  guidance  he  reached  the  public- 
house  between  four  and  five.  The  fight  had  come  off  in  a  paddock 
behind  the  house,  and  was  over  by  the  time  the  Colonel  arrived. 
But  most  of  the  patrons  of  the  nearly  extinct  science  of  self  defence 
still  lingered  in  the  tap- room. 

Dismounting,  and  leaving  his  horse  to  Oibbings,  St.  Evelyn  walked 
straight  in.  A  noisy  and  apparently  quarrelsome  company  sat 
round  the  dirty,  beer-stained  tables,  discussing  the  episodes  of  the 
recent  encounter,  and  arguing  over  another  expected  event. 

"I'd  back  the  young  master  here,"  said  one  rough  voice  for  a 
pot." 

••  Go  along  wi'  you,"  retorted  another  ;  "  tain't  in  nature  that  a 
slip  01  a  chap  like  this  should  stand  up  with  Long  Pete." 

"  I'm  no.,  afraid  of  half-a-dozen  Petes,"  put  in  a  third  voice,  which 
St.  Evelyn  immedia  ely  recognized  ;  "I'll  fight  him  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  thing." 

"  You're  a  good-plucked  un,"  cried  several  of  the  roughs. 

"  Put  down  the  stakes  and  make  a  match,"  said  a  fresh  voice — 
Hebert  Podifat's. 

But  now  St.  Evelyn,  pushing  through  the  crowd,  interposed. 

"  Carysfort  t  Can  it  be  possible !  You  in  this  den  and  ir  this 
state  1" 

Lady  Lezaire  would  not  have  been  proud  of  her  son  had  she  seen 
him  now.  Carysfort  was  lounging  on  a  bench,  smoking  a  short  clay 
pipe.  In  front  of  him  was  a  quart  pot  of  ale,  to  which  he  had  been 
paying  close  attention,  as  his  flushed  cheeks  and  dazed  eyes 
proved. 

"  Fair  words,  master,  fair  words,"  put  in  the  landlord  of  "  The 
Case  is  Altered."    "  My  house  is  as  respectable " 

"  We  will  see  about  that  when  the  time  comes  for  renewing  your 
license.     You  don't  know  me,  perhaps  ?" 

"  It's  Colonel  Bloke,"  whispered  one  of  the  roughs  to  a  neighbor. 
St.  Evelyn  was  already  dreaded  on  the  Thorpeshire  bench. 

"  Come  away  from  this  disreputable  place,  Carysfort, — it's  too  dis- 
graceful that  you  should  have  been  brought  here ;  but  those  who  are 
responsible  shall  pay  for  it." 

This  was  meant  for  Hubert,  who  sat  scowling  but  apprehensive, 
like  au  ill-GouditioQcd  cur  expecting  a  kick* 
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The  young  baronet  got  up  reluctantly,  and,  hanging  his  head,  fol* 
lowed  his  guardian  out  of  the  place.  (Hbbings  gave  him  un  his 
horse,  CarvHfort  clambered  into  the  saddle  with  diflliculty,  ana  St. 
Evelyn  led  him  home. 

Hubert  Podifat  did  not  return  to  the  Hall  till  late  in  the  evening, 
but  he  could  not  escape  his  punishment.  A  message  came  to  him, 
through  (liibbiugs,  that  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  wished  to  speak  to  him 
directly  he  came  in ;  and  Gibbings,  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  him* 
self  escorted  the  youth  to  tlie  Colonel's  sanctum. 

This  was  a  small  room  off  the  entrance-hall,  which  in  Sir  Percy's 
days  had  been  used  by  the  bailitT,  but  which  St.  Evelyn  had  now 
appropriated.  It  was  called  "the  Colonel's  study,"  but  it  was 
rather  a  smoking-room  and  business  room  than  a  library.  Books 
were  altogether  absent,  with  the  exception  of  a  local  directory,  two 
or  three  ledgers,  **  Hutchinson  on  Dog-breaking,"  and  **  Youatt  on 
the  Horse." 

Hubert  came  in  with  a  half  reckless,  half  hang  dog  air  of  a  boy 
i  about  to  be  birched.  The  Colonel,  who  was  smoking  in  an  arm> 
I  chair  by  the  tire,  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  some  minutes  without 
1  speaking,  and  without  asking  him  to  sit  down. 

*' You  ought  to  be  properly  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  said  at  last. 
•'How  dare  you  take  Sir  Carysfort  Lezaire  to  that  hlthy  pothouse  ?" 

'*  It  was  he  took  me,"  replied  Hubert,  sullenly. 

*•  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  you  who  lead,  not  that  silly 
young  fool.  But  there  shall  be  an  end  of  this ;  you  will  prepare  to 
,  leave  the  Hall  the  first  thing  tomorrow." 

Hubert  looked  at  him  stupidly,  as  though  he  failed  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  bis  words. 

"  You  understand  ?  Pack  your  traps  this  very  night ;  to-morrow 
you  march !" 

•*  Where  am  I  to  go  ?"  Hubert  asked,  with  a  sulky  scowl.  He 
was  beginning  to  understand. 

•'  That's  not  so  easy  to  settle.  You're  not  fit  to  earn  your  living; 
but  I  have  considered  all  that.  I  will  arrange  for  you  to  be  bound 
to  Coppocks,  the  land-surveyors  in  Market  Reepham,  and  kept  until 
you  are  through  your  articles." 

Hubert  Laade  no  sign  of  assent  or  disapproval,  bat  stood  there 
looking  as  though  he  hated  St.  Evelyn  with  his  whole  heart. 

"  ^^  ell,  as  you've  nothing  to  say,  you  can  take  yourself  off.  Re- 
member, to-morrow  you  leave  the  Hall." 

Hubert  Podifat  slunk  awav  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  ho 
found  Mrs.  Leleu.     She  attacked  liim  at  once. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  time  to  show  yourself !  Where  have  you  been 
a'l  day  ?" 

Hubert  made  no  answer,  but  sat  down,  brooding  and  staring  into 
thM  fire.  " 

,  "  Haven't  you  got  a  tongue  in  your  head  ?  \Vhere  have  you  been  ? 
gon't  you  want  any  supper  ?  It's  very  late,  but  you  can  have  some. 
*hing.  • 
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Hubert  still  sat  luuto. 

*'  What's  taken  the  lad  ?  Are  yon  ill  ?  tn  trouble  ?  Wbat's  the 
matter?" 

There  was  more  kiodlinens  iu  Mra.  Lelcu's  toue  than  nii^ht  heve 
been  expected  from  her.  She  seemed  to  have  a  certaiu  liking  for 
this  ill-favored  dependent  who  occupied  such  nondescript  position 
at  the  Hall. 

"  I  am  ^oinf;  away,"  said  Plubert,  at  length. 

••Away?    What !  going  to  leave  the  Hail !" 

Hubert  nodded. 

••  Impossible  I    Of  your  own  accord  ?" 

•'  No  ;  it's  him." 

The  pronoun  thus  used  ungrammatically  referred  to  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn.  The  house  keeper  quite  understood  this.  Since  the  Cob 
onel's  access  to  power,  he  had  come  to  bo  called  simply  "  he  "  or 
**  him  "  by  the  establishment,  like  the  captain  of  a  ship  by  his  crew. 
'The  meddlesome,  hectoring,  hateful  brute  1"  cried  Mrs.  Leleu. 
•*  But  what  brought  him  on  the  top  of  you  ? " 

Hubert  briefly  related  what  had  occurred  that  afternoon. 

'*  So  you  took  young  master  to  see  a  light  ?  Well  I  where's  the 
barm  ?     If  it  was  good  enough  for  you,  it  was  not  too  bad  for  him." 

"  The  Colonel  hates  me.  He  don't  want  Sir  Carysfort  and  me 
to  be  together." 

'*  Why  shouldn't  you  be  together?    It's  natural  enough." 

Hubert  looked  at  her  a  little  surprised. 

"How  80  ?"  he  asked. 

••  You'll  know  some  of  these  days.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?    Are  you  going  to  take  your  orders  from  him  ?" 

"What  else?" 

'*  You  are  a  poor  creature  I  You  have  no  more  spirit  than  a  mouse. 
If  I  was  in  your  shoes,  I  would  complain  to  my  U  ^./ ;  I  would  see 
what  Sir  Carysfort  had  to  say.    You  must  show  fight,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

''  What's  the  good  ?  He's  far  too  strong  for  us.  How  I  hate  him, 
the  beast  I 

"  If  you  won't,  I  will.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  her  ladyship  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  The  Colonel  shan't  have  it  all  his  own  way 
here.     He  may  npt  find  it  so  easy  to  get  round  me." 

But  Mrs.  Leleu  was  herself  to  have  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
Colonel  next  day,  a  description  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  fresh 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE   COLONEL   WOR.STED. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  St.  Evelyn  shirked  the  responsibilities  or 
duties,  as  he  saw  them,  of  hia  position  as  guardian  to  Sir  Carysfort 
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Leialre.  He  was  ready  to  nse  his  best  energies  and  give  up  bis 
whole  time,  if  necessarv.  in  the  interests  of  his  ward.  V^ery  soon 
aftor  his  arrival  at  Str.Kldlethorpo.holiad  seen  that  the ostablishmout 
rotjuired  searching  reform ,  and  he  had  devoted  himself  con  amove  to  tho 
^  task.  An  active,  energetic,  managing  man,  with  a  leaven  of  admin- 
^  ist'ative  capacity,  and  a  strong  bias  towards  interference,  be  quickly 
aHsorted  himself,  and  made  bis  authority  felt  throughout  the  Hall. 

They  tried  a  fall  with  him— many  of  the  old  and  reputed  faithful 
servants  of  the  Lezaires—but  all  were  easily  and  often  badly 
thrown. 

The  bailiff  resented  a  too  searching  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of 
some  of  the  crops ;  Colonel  St.  Kvelyu  showed  him  that  be  was  well 
up  in  the  qualities  of  bay— that  he  knew  to  a  penny  its  market 
price. 

The  woodman  wanted  to  give  a  manifestly  cheap  bargain  to  a 
Market  Reepham  timber  merchant  of  some  fallen  trees;  quite  un- 
expectedly the  Colonel  called  in  an  expert  from  the  other  end  of  tho 
county,  and  had  an  entirely  new  valuation  made. 

Peters,  the  coachman,  was  near  coming  to  conspicuous  grief.   The 
I  old  man  had  never  forgiven  St.  Kvelyn  his  defiance  of  my  lady's 
\  arrangements  with  re^'ard  to  tho  stables,  and  he  was  as  uncivil 
always  as  he  dared  be  to  the  new  power  at  the  Hall. 

''Peters,"  said  St.  Evelyn  suddenly  one  day,  '*do  you  keep  a 
forage -book?" 

"  Never  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing." 

••  You'll  have  to  begin  one  directly.  I  must  have  a  record  of  re- 
ceipts and  issues.  And  I'll  take  tho  buying,  when  anything  is  wanted, 
into  my  own  bauds." 

**  My  lady  has  truatod  me  to  buy  overytliing  these  ten  years 
past." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  drily,  "  and  tho  conse- 
quence is  her  balf-do/en  horses  have  eaten  as  much  as  a  troop  of 
cavalry.     We'll  put  an  end  to  that." 

''  I  beant  a-gomg  to  stop  here  if  I'm  not  trusted." 
>tt     "  You  can  clear  out  when  you  please.    But  well  have  a  settle- 
ment before  you  go,  my  fine  fellow,  remember  that." 

The  Colonel  looked  so  ugly  annd  magisterial  as  he  said  this,  that 
Peters  changed  his  tone.  He  became  the  most  submissive  of  coach- 
men, ready  to  carry  out  implicitly  any  instructions. 

It  was  the  same  all  through  the  household,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
men  were  concerned.  St.  Evelyn  expected  more  trouble  with  the 
women,  or  more  exactly  the  head  of  the  female  dei)artment — for  he 
wisely  resolved  to  govern  the  other  sex  through  tho  housekeeper, 
their  responsible  chief. 

But  before  tackling  Mrs.  Leleu,  he  fortified  himself  by  speaking 
to  Lady  Lezairo. 

♦•  I  am  sure  there  is  waste  in  the  housekeeping,"  he  had  said. 

'•  Is  that  an|innuendo  levelled  atjainst  me  ?"  Lady  Lozaire  asked, 
but  with  less  indignation  than  she  would  have  shown  a  month  oif 
-  ^^svo  earlier.     She  was  not  so  combative  powadayq. 
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"Of  course  not,"  replied  the  Colonel,  blandly.  "I  mean  that 
your  housekeeper  is  so  entirely  uncontrolled " 

Lady  Lezairc  laughed  uneasily.  This  also  was  a  covert  insinua- 
tion. 

*'  She  takes  so  much  upon  herself,  you  understand,"  went  on  the 
Colonel,  putting  it  in  another  way,  *'  that  I  think  her  books  ought  to 
be  looked  into,  her  expenditure  examined." 

"  I  cannot  see  the  necessity,"  Lady  Lezaire  protested.  "  Mrs. 
Leleu  has  been  here  for  four  or  hve  years,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  her." 

*'  Did  she  come  to  you  well  recommended  ?" 

*'  Naturally.  I  forget  by  whom  at  this  moment,  but  of  course  she 
had  an  excellent  character  or  I  should  not  have  engaged  her." 

"  She  may  be  as  honest  as  the  day,  yet  not  careful.  In  Carys- 
fort's  best  interests  I  feel  convinced  her  accounts  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled." 

"  Mrs.  Leleu  won't  like  it,  I  warn  you." 

**  She  will  have  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands  ;  she  can  leave." 

••  Would  you  go  as  far  as  that  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire  "  I  should 
not  like  to  lose  her,"  she  would  have  added,  but  the  man's  deter- 
mined, masterful  spirit  frightened  her. 

'♦  Why  not  ?     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 

But  he  did  not  find  the  housekeeper  prepared  to  succumb  with- 
out a  strugLjle. 

'*  You  will  be  good  enough  to  bring  me  the  house-books  every 
Tuesday  morning  to  ray  study,"  he  said  abruptly  to  Mrs.  Leleu  the 
morning  Hubert  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  Hall. 

"  Why  should  I  show  them  to  you  ?  Lady  Lezaire  has  never 
asked  to  see  them  all  these  years,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  rather 
impudently. 

"  Because  I  tell  you  to  do  so,"  said  the  Colonel  coolly,  looking 
hard  at  Mrs.  Leleu.  He  met  a  pair  of  dark,  defiant  eyes,  eyes  as 
bold  and  black  as  his  own,  and  a  tierce  face  in  which  there  were  no 
signs  of  surren  ler. 

"  I  shall  only  take  my  orders  from  her  ladyship  personally,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  with  increasing  insolence. 

"  The  next  orders  you  will  receive  will  be  to  leave  the  house — if 
necessary  this  very  day,"  went  on  the  Colonel,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  meant  to  hold  his  own. 

"  You  want  to  trrn  everybody  out  of  the  house,  Colonel  St,  Evelyn. 
I  have  heard  of  your  cruelty  to  that  poor  creature,  l^ubert  Podifat," 

*'  I  think  you  had  better  mind  your  own  business^  Mrs.  Leleu," 
said  ^he  Colonel,  sternly. 

"  But  you  are  not  my  master  ;  I  have  never  recognized  you  as 
Buch.  I  will  see  my  lady,  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say," — and 
Mrs.  Leleu  walked  off,  tossing  her  head. 

She  was  the  first  person  at  the  Hall  who  had  resisted  St.  P^velyn's 
authority,  but  she  was  not  to  profit  much  by  her  temporary  tr^'mipb. 
Xou  will  have  to  do  as  CqIq^gI  St.  Evelyn  tells  you  "— thisi  wa-» 
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all  th$  satisfaction  she  got  from  Lady  Lezaire — "  unless,  indeed, 
you  prefer  to  leave." 

"  I  have  been  very  comfortable  hero,  my  lady,  and  I  don't  like 
chanj^e.     But  it's  a  little  hard  to  have  a  new  master  put  over  me." 

"  Everybody  must  give  in  to  the  Colonel.     Ho  is  acting  for  Sir 
Carysfort,  the  real  master." 

*'I  don't  think  Sir  Carysfort  will  like  the  last  thing  the  Colonel's 
done." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  lie  has  sent  that  poor  Hubert  Podifat  away  from  the  Hall  this 
morning." 

"  Sant  him  away  ?    For  good  and  all  ?" 

"  I  saw  Gibbings,  the  Colonel's  man.  driving  him  away  m  the  tax- 
[isart  early  this  morning.    Goin^  to  Market  Reepham,  I  believe. 
Hubert  is  to  be  bound  to  Coppocks,  the  land-surveyors." 

"And  Sir  Carysfort  knows?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  my  lady." 

"  I  will  see  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  settle  what  is  to  be  done. 
IBut  as  to  you,  Mrs.  Leleu,  you  will  have  to  give  in  to  the  Colonel 
for  go." 

It  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Leleu  to  leave  Straddlethorpe  Hall  just  then, 

[and  she  preferred  to  make  her  submission  to  the  autocrauic  mayor 

of  the  palace,   who  now  reigucd  supreme.    But  if  she  yielded,  it 

was -with  a  bad  grace,  and  she   treasured  up  much  resentment 

agaiust  St.  Evelyn  in  her  heart. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Carysfort,  anxious  to  hear  the  end  of  the  previous 
day's  escapade,  had  been   waking  all  the  echoes  with  cries    of 
*' Hubert!    Hubert!"    They  told  him  that  Hubert  had 
Market  Keepham. 

"  What  ?— alone  ?" 

'•  Gibbings  took  him  over,"  said  old  Peters,  maliciously, 
think  Hubert's  coming  back  to  the  Hall." 

"  What  do  you  meau  ?" 

"  The  Colonel  has  given  him  the  sack." 
;    •'Hubert  gone!     Oh,  what  a  jolly  shame!"     The  boy   flushed 
■angrily. 

"  It's  the  Colonel's  doing ;  he's  master  here  now." 

"  We'll  see  about  that.  I  chose  him  for  my  guardian,  and  I'm 
precious  sorry  for  it.     He  thinks  himself  the  Great  Mogul." 

Carysfort  went  open-mouthed  to  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
ready  enough  to  listen  to  his  grievances. 

"  The  Colonel,"  he  began,  "  I  hate  him  !  Oh,  mother,  have  you 
heard  what  he  has  done  ?  ' 

••  Mrs.  Leleu  told  me." 

••  But  you  wou't  let  Hubert  be  kept  away?  I  could  never  staud 
that.     You'll  speak  to  him,  wou't  you  ?" 

"  Why  has  Colonel  St.  Evelyu  taken  such  a  dislike  to  poor 
Hubert  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire  evasivelv. 

«'  Uow  can  I  tell  ?  you  had  better  ^nk  him,"  said  the  boy,  not 
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choosing  to  confeas  the  previous  day's  escapade.  "  But  I  won't  stand 
this,  and  I'll  tell  him  so  to  his  face.  Come  along,  mother,  let's  go 
and  find  him  " — and  the  young  baronet  dragj^ed  Lady  Lezaire  rather  ^^ 
reluctantly  towards  the  Goloncrs  study,  wherd  they  found  him  | 
looking  over  a  number  of  cigars.  | 

"  I  say,  Colonel,  what  a  beastly  uhame  to  send  off  Hubert  like        | 
that,  without  saying  a  word !"  I 

St.  Evelyn  ignor^  the  boy,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  mother.      |f 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  approve  of  the  step  I  have  taken,  Lady       | 
Lezaire,  when  I  tell  you  what  happened  yesterday."  f 

"  I  don't  care,"  interrupted  Carysfort ;   "  it's  a  beastly  shame,      1 
and  I  won't  stand  it  1"  1 

"  I  think  when  you  consider.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  how  attatcbed     ^ 
dear  Carysfort  is  to  Hubert  Podifat,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  temporiz- 
ing, "  you  will  agree  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  take  so 
decided  a  step.     Hubert  had  better  be  sent  for." 

'*  I  will  never  consent  to  that;  he  is  ruining  your  son.     Carysfort 
will  be  grateful  to  me  some  day  for  having  broken  this  disreputable    ^ 
connection." 

"I  shan't!"  cried  Carysfort,  rudely,  "and  I  will  have  Hubert 
back  I"  You're  a  beast.  Colonel,  a  brute  !  you  bully  everybody  here, 
but  you  shan't  bully  me.  I  am  the  real  master,  and  I  would  sooner 
have  Hubert  here  than  you.  I  tell  you  he  shall  come  back.  I 
won't  be  contradicted, — I  will  have  my  own  way.  You  are  a  beast, 
I  say,  and  I  hate  you  !" 

Carysfort  had  gradually  worked  himself  up  into  an  ungovernable 
passion ;  but  after  he  had  delivered  himself  of  this  violent 
tirade,  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  stormed,  and  kicked,  and 
bellowed  with  rage.  Lady  Lezaire's  anxiety  now  was  all  for  her 
son ;  she  strove  to  soothe  and  pacify  him,  and  rang  the  beli  for 
assistance.  The  housekeeper  was  called  in,  and  not  without  difficulty 
Sir  Carysfort,  who  was  nearly  beside  himself,  was  got  away  to  bis 
room.  He  continued  in  a  state  of  hysterical  excitement  for  Botna 
hours ;  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and  sedatives  administered. 
The  boy  was  quieter  and  better  towards  evening,  but  his  mother 
was  terribly  concerned,  and  in  her  heart  greatly  incensed  against 
the  Colonel.  |ij 

She  was  too  proud  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  St.  Evelyn,  the 
justice  of  whose  decision  with  regard  to  Hubert  she  could  hardly       0| 
deny.     But  Bachael  tried  to  appease  her  husband,  and  the  gentle 
little  wife  eventually  talked  him  over.  cJ 

Hubert's  appeurance  at  Sir  Carysfort's  bedside  that  same  eveniu^ 
immediately  restored  the  boy  to  health.      Next  day  he  was   about      L| 
again  as  usual,  and  more  devoted  to  Hubert  than  ever.     Colonel  St. 
Evelyn  he  studiously  shunned,  but  when  they  unavoidably  met.      V( 
Carysfort's  manner  was  surly  and  distant,  and  it  was  «]uite  evideiit      k» 
that  the  tight  over  Hubert  had  completely  estranged  the  youc^     ., 
baronet.  inl 

Anion^  the  man^ enemies  the  Cplouel  hs^d  m^de  a^  Strfiddlethorpe,     P\ 
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Done  now  bated  him  more  cordially  than  the  yonng  master  of  the 
Hall. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


COUNTY    VEXATIONS. 


Although  Colonel  St.  Eve  lynhad  established  himself  pretty  firmly 
at  the  Hall,  hia  stay  was  not  without  its  vexations. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  a  man  of  his  masterful  spirit  to  be  success  • 
fully  opposed.  He  had  certainly  got  the  worst  of  it  with  regard  to 
the  young  baronet  and  his  friend.  Hubert  Podifat  bad  returned, 
almost  triuuiphantly,  to  Straddlethorrc,  and  the  Colonel  felt  that 
every  one  rejoiced  in  his  defeat. 

The  unmistakable  dislike  Sir  Carysfort  now  openly  evinced  was 

another  thorn  in  the  Colonel's  side.      It  showed  itself  in  brusque, 

[often  rude  replies ;  sometimes  in  doggedly  silent  contempt.      For 

[days  and  days  guardian  and  ward  were  absolutely  ''  cuts  "  ;  at  other 

[times  they  wrangled  perpetually. 

To  be  the  object  of  constant  undisguised  aversion  is  nearly  certain 
[to  evoke  the  same  sentiment,  and  St.  Evelyn  grew  more  and  more 
[piqued ;  any  liking  he  had  once  for  the  lad  presently  disappeared. 

Lady  Lezaire  was  on  her  son's  side,  of  course.  She  encouraged 
Jhim  in  his  defiant  behaviour,  and,  gaining  courage  from  her  boy's 
Sbolduess,  permitted  herself  to  be  positively  uucivil  to  St.  Evelyn. 

Repeated  very  plain  hints  that  he  had  outstayed  his  welcome  at 
the  Hall  was  one  ot  many  methods  of  showing  their  ill  feeling. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  go  away  ?"  Sir  Carysfort  would  often  ask.    '*  He 

has  beeu  here  long  enough.     I  thought  he  only  came  on  a  visit,  not 

to  stay  for  years." 

§     "  Of  course  Rachael  could  not  have  been  moved  till  quite  lately,'* 

^^l — a  child  had  recently  beeu  born  to  the  St.  Evelyns — *'  but  now  that 

:;i8  safely  over,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  leave  the 

?|Hall." 

'    "  I  wish  you'd  tell  him  so.     1  hate  the  sight  of  him,  and  I  know 
he  bates  me." 

Lady  Lezaire  was  not  long  in  tiuding  an  excuse  for  conveying  Sir 
Carysfort's  views.     The  hint  was  a  very  plain  one. 

"  Brooke  Lodge  is  in  the  market,"  she  said  next  day  at  the  lun- 
cheon-table. 

"Oh  I"  observed  the  Colonel,  blandly.  "  And  where  is  Brooke 
Lodge  ?" 

"  It  i.s  a  charmiug  little  house  the  other  side  of  Market  Reepham, 
very  compact  aud  complete,  and  going  quite  cheap,  I  believe.  You 
know  it,  Rachel,  don't  you  '?" 

i  "  Oh  yes,"  replied  her  daughter,  blushing.  With  a  woman's  rapid 
Intuition  she  had  already  fathoniod  Lady  Lezaire's  remark,  "  Thq 
puboulays  lived  there,  1  think," 
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*'  Yes,  and  the  Creiobtons.  You  might  ride  over  and  look  at  it, 
Colonel,"  went  on  Lady  Lei^aire. 

••  1 1  Why  should  I  ?  I  don't  want  the  thing.  I'm  comfortable 
enough  where  I  am,"  replied  St.£velyn,with  a  brutal  frankness  that 
for  the  moment  silenced  Lady  Lezaire. 

The  fact  was,  it  by  no  meams  suited  the  Colonel's  book  to  set  up 
an  establishment  of  his  own.  He  was  still  secretly  worried  by  his 
financial  affairs.  Although  marriage  had  relieved  him  of  many 
many  pressing  anxieties,  it  had  put  no  large  amount  of  ready  money 
et  his  disposal,  and  he  had  still  a  large  balance  of  unsettled  debts. 

These  he  had  hoped  to  pay  off  by  degrees,  by  economies  on  the 
substantial  income  accruing  from  the  investment  of  Rachel's  por- 
tion,— economies  made  the  more  easy  by  his  prolonged  residence  at 
the  Hall. 

Had  he  been  more  prudent,  he  might  have  seen  the  end  of  his 
troubles  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  back  the  winner, 
and  the  winners  of  his  choice  had  too  often  disappointed  him. 
Within  this  year  his  settlements  after '  Ascot  and  Goodwood  had 
left  him  terribly  to  the  bad. 

Something  stronger  than  mere  hints  were  needed  to  dislodge  him 
from  Straddlethorpe.  The  old  soldier  liked  his  quarters,  and  knew 
when  he  was  well  off. 

There  were  those  who  would  have  liked  to  have  got  rid  of  the 
Colonel,  not  alone  from  the  Hall  but  from  Thorpeshire.  He  had 
outlived  his  popularity  in  the  county,  and  the  more  he  was  known 
the  less  he  was  liked. 

He  took  too  much  upon  himself,  people  said.  He  was  too  inter- 
fering, too  busy,  too  ready  to  domineer,  and  manage  everybody 
and  everything  his  own  way.  Now  he  wanted  to  revolutionize  the 
Highway  Board,  next  the  county  asylum,  then  the  county  jail, 
Things  went  on  quietly  enough  till  he  came  into  the  neighborhood ; 
why  could  he  not  let  them  be  ?  What  if  the  jail  was  old-fashioned, 
dark,  ill-ventilated,  on  too  small  a  scale  ?  It  had  served  for  genera- 
tions— for  centuries  even.  Who  was  this  Colonel  St.  Evelyn — a  ' 
stranger,  an  outsider,  a  new-comer  in  the  county — who  presumed 
to  complain  ? 

Antagonism  and  discontent  rose  to  their  highest  pitch  when  he 
sought  to  foist  a  creature  of  his  own,  an  old  brother  officer,  into  the 
governorship  of  the  jail.  Thorpeshire  was  tenacious  of  its  county 
patronage ;  its  appointments  had  been  jobbed,  handsomely,  from 
time  immemorial — invariably  given  to  some  local  candidate;  whether 
the  most  competent  and  suitable  mattered  very  little. 

Yet  St.  Evelyn  managed  to  win  the  day.  Active,  indefatigable, 
uncompromising  in  his  championship,  an  unwearied  canvasser,  he 
carried  all  before  him.  The  election  was  closely  contested.  The 
county  was  split  up  into  two  hostile  camps,  party  spirit  ran  high: 
but  the  Colonel's  nominee  was  the  successful  candidate,  and  Captaiu 
Ruddock,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Rangers,  was  duly  elected  governor 
9I  the  jail. 
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This  success,  and  not  strangely,  embittered  the  feeling  already 
hostile  to  Colonel  St.  Evelyn.  No  one  bated  him  more  cordially 
.than  General  Wyndhara- Parker,  who  bad  been  his  most  strenuous 
i^pponent  at  the  recent  election.  The  General  was  a  county  mau 
3(eith  a  small  estate  heavily  encumbered;  not  too  affluent,  therefore, 
find  blessed  with  many  daughters,  one  of  whom  had  married  his  old 
Aide-de-camp. 

This  gentleman.  Captain  Richards,  now  retired,  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  jail  govoruorship,  and  his  defeat  was  taken  in  very 
bad  part.  The  crime  of  it  was  of  course  visited  upon  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn. 

A  very  lively  discussion  followed  the  election.  Many  of  the 
BQagistrates  who  lived  too  far  otl'  to  return  home  to  lunch  met  at  the 
llaven  Hotel  after  their  labors  were  ended. 

?  "  He's  a  sharp,  sensible  sort  of  fellow  anyway,"  said  Mr.  Etherly, 
who  bad  supported  the  successful  candidate,  and  was  anxious  to 
j|astify  himself. 

;  "  You  say  that  because  you  voted  for  him,"  remarked  another, 
kughiug. 

;|  '*  He's  not  a  geutlemau,''  said  General  Wyndbam-Parker,  a  sharp, 
absed,  ferret-eyed,  fidgety  little  mau,  who  bad  ouce  held  a  command, 
jMid  tbongiit  himself  entitled  ever  afterwards  to  take  the  lead.  lu 
was  intolerable  to  him  that  St.  Kvelyn,  so  much  his  junior  in  mili. 
iNiry  rank,  should  not  bow  before  him.  *'  How  could  you  bring 
Jtourselves  to  choose  a  low-born,  common  cad  like  that " 

•'  At  least  he's  sound  in  wind  and  limb,''  said  Sir  Archibald  Rright, 
|U}otber  ot  the  opposition.  The  G€'.aerars  'lon-in-law  was  evidently 
4  weakly  creature,  and  this  bad  really  turned  the  election. 

"I  suppose  that  is  aimed  at  Richards,"  retorted  the  General, 
H^rcely.  "  If  his  health  is  indifferent,  it  was  damaged  in  the  service 
rf  his  country." 

M'Buttbe  county  jail  is  not  a  home  for  convalescents,"  put  in  old 
#berly. 

•*  At  any  rate,  I  don't  envy  the  new  man  his  billet,"  said  Sir 
iucbibald  Milman,  to  turn  the  conversation. 

'1»*  He  won't  be  without  friends,  '  observed  one  of  St.  Evelyn's  side. 
••The  Colonel  will  see  he's  not  bullied." 

*'  He  may  not  be  here  always  to  stand  by  his  nominee,'  replied 
General  Wyndhara-Paiker,  darkly. 

•♦  Why,  what's  to  become  ol  the  Colonel  ?  You  won't  get  rid  of 
him  so  easily." 

•'  That's  what  my  lady  chinks.  But  he  can't  stav  at  the  Hall 
forever." 

■  '•Of  course  not.  The  boy  is  growing  up  :  be  will  be  of  a^^e  in  a 
Um  years.  You  don't  suppose  be  will  let  the  Colonel  go  on  cadjiiua 
t|en?"  o  o    « 

^"  St.  Evelyn  will  bavo  feathered  his  nest  by  that  time," 
5"  Or  have  turned  the  right  bird  out." 
^^'l  tiQu't  see  how  he's  to  do  that." 
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*'  He's  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles,  yoa  may  depend,*'  said  Gen- 
eral Wyndham-Parker,  with  bitter  meaning. 

"  Oh  I  come,  I  say,"  cried  old  Etherly.  ••  He's  not  half  a  bad 
chap.    I  don  t  think  it's  fair  to  make  such  remarks." 

*'  No ;  but  really,"  asked  another,  who  had  hitherto  stood  neutral, 
"  what  do  you  think  made  St.  Evelyn  so  keen  about  bringing  this 
fellow  in  ?" 

"  Publie  spirit,  of  course."  replied  a  champion  promptly. 

"  Public  spirit  be  hanged!  It's  not  that ;  it's  his  nasty,  interfer- 
ing, domineering  ways." 

**  He  wants  a  friend  against  the  day  he's  sent  to  jail,"  cried  the 
General,  still  angrily,  determined  to  think  of  evil. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  draw  it  mild !  St.  Evelyn  in  jail !  What  in  heaven 
for?" 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  if  there  was  imprisonment  for  debt  nowa- 
days, he'd  be  run  in  fast  enough." 

"  1)0  you  suppose  he's  really  hard  up  ?" 

"  He  hadn't  a  sixpence  when  he  married.  And  look  at  his  tastea, 
all  expensive ;  keeps  any  number  of  uagc,  dresses  no  end,  smokea 
half-crown  cigars." 

*'  Then  he  plunges  tremendously." 

*'  Always  ready  to  take  or  lay  the  odds." 

'^  Or  sit  down  to  whist  at  five-pound  points.'* 

**  Well,  he  goes  the  pace  certainly ;  but  after  all,  that's  his  affair,  a^L* 
And  he  must  have  got  a  good  round  sum  with  Rachel  Lezaire.  11  ^|^ 
it's  nothing  worse  than  debt "  g^j 

"  You  wait,"  said  the  general,  sticking  pertinaciously  to  his  point  r^ 
"  There'll  be  something  far  worse  than  that  one  of  these  days,  mark  ^j^^ 
my  words."  1^  ^ 

Every  one  laughed  at  this,  no  one  more  heartily  than  St.  Evelyi  j^^ 
himself,  to  whom  the  whole  conversation  was  in  due  course  re  Jm^, 
tailed. 

But  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Colonel's  life  was  noi 
.  altogether  hai^py  in  Thorpeshire.  (j» 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DOCTORS   DO   NOT   DIFFER, 
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Let  us  return  now  to  the  sick-room  where  young   Sir  Carysfor  visit 
Lezaire  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  vrhii 

"  My  boy  1  my  boy  !"  cried  Lady  Lezaire.    *•  Do  tell  me — are  yo:4he 
in  great  pain  ?"  Lftdl 

The  only  answer  her  son  vouchsafed   was  to  rc^l  his  eyesvatfonf 
cantly  towards  her.  i*  j 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Freshener  !"  went  on  the  unhappy  mother,  "  surely  yoLjjfl] 
^xe  not  quite  helpless.    Do  something,  anything,  I  implore  yoUs" 
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••  I  am  most  anxious,  my  lady,  I  assure  you.  As  the  stomach- 
nmp  is  here,  I  will  use  it,  for  it  is  now  past  seven,  and  1  expect 
ir  Peregrine  or  Dr.  Robinson  every  minute." 

••  Perhaps  before  they  arrive  my  dearest  son  will  have  succumbed. 

0  not,  I  beseech  you,  delay.    Try  and  give  dear  Carysfort  some 

lief." 

The  medical  process  which  followed  need  not  be  described  in 
detail.  But  Mr.  Freshener  examined  the  result  with  considerable 
fiateresfc,  and  afterwards  appeared  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

To  these  poor  bewildered  creatures,  the  news  that  a  carriage 
approached  was  welcome  in  the  extreme.     Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  went  to 

fiudow,  and,  opening  it,  looked  down  the  drive. 
^  *'  Is  it  empty  ?"  cried  Lady  Lezaire,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  con* 
«iBru. 

**  No,"  replied  her  daughter ;  ••  I  can  plainly  see  a  figure  inside." 

••  That  must  be  Sir  Peregrine.  How  good  of  him  to  be  so  prompt  I" 
^aiid  Lady  Lezaire  hastily  passed  down  the  grand  staircase  to  meet 
jH^  Loudon  doctor  as  he  entered  the  hall. 

^She  was  forestalled,  however,  by  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  and  when 
l|f r  ladyship  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  she  saw  the  retreating 
|||ure  of  her  son-in-law  and  Sir  Peregrine  as  they  went  into  the 
rtudy. 

They  had  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  Lady  Lezaire,  al- 
ibliough  she  at  once  followed,  paused  irresolute  as  if  hesitating  to 
enter.  In  spite  of  the  sickening  anxiety  which  oppressed  her,  she 
slill  yielded  an  involuntary  submission  to  the  man's  stronger  will. 

The  two  men  remained  closeted  together  for  some  time — a  period 
W^ich  seemed  quite  iutermiuable  to  poor  Lady  Lezaire,  but  it  was 
ilt  fact  something  under  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  Lady 
£i(izaire  could  brook  no  further  delay.  Going  up  to  the  door,  she 
kliocked  nervously,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  entered  the 

room. 

•*I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Peregrine." 

The  Londou  physician  looked  enquiringly  at  Colonel  St.  Evelyn. 

•*  Allow  me  to  introduce  you,"  said  the  Colonel ;  '*  this  is  Lady 
L«5aire,  the  baronet's  mother.  She  is  naturally  anxious,  as  you 
may  suppose,  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice  for  her  son." 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Lady  Lezaire  ;  but  surely  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments.  I  must  beg  you,  implore  you,  to  come  up  and  see 
my  son  at  once." 

•*  Of  course,"  replied  Sir  Peregrine — •'  that  is  the  sole  object  of  my 
mmt.  I  was  only  asking  this  gentleman  here  " — and  he  waved  his 
white  hand  blandly  towards  St.  Evelyn—"  what  were  the  facts  of 
the  case.  It  is  quite  impossible,  you  must  understand,  my  dear 
Lady  Lezaire,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  without  full  informa- 
tion as  to  all  the  antecedents." 

♦♦  Surely  I  could  have  told  you  all  that  better,"  again  interrupted 
Lady  Lezaire,  with  both  petulance  and  indignation  in  her  voice ;  or 
Mf.  Freshener,  our  regular  attendant,  could  have  informed  you 
iMlter  than  any  one  else." 
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'•  Oh !"  observed  Sir  Peregrine,  as  if  a  new  li<»lit  Was  breaking  in 
upon  him.  "  There  is  a  general  practitioner,  then,  in  charge  of  the 
case  ? 

•'  Of  course,"  rei)Hed  Lady  Le/aire  ;  ••  he  is  upstairs  at  this  mo- 
ment with  my  son." 

''That  being  so,  I  had  better  join  him  at  once." 

Lady  Le/aire  led  the  way,  and  Sir  Peregrine,  with  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn,  followed.  They  found  Mr.  Freshener  seated  by  the  bedside, 
but  be  rose  on  the  appearance  of  the  great  leader  of  his  professiou, 
and  made  the  profound  obeisance  which  local  obscirity  likes  to  pay 
to  metropolitan  greatness. 

*'  We  were  most  grieved,  Sir  Peregrine,"  said  little  Mr.  Freshener, 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  to  encroach  upon  your  valuable  time  ;  but  the 
matter  seemed  so  urgent,  and  the  case,  I  may  say,  so  mysterious, 
that  I  felt  it  was  imperative  to  get  the  highest  medical  skill.'* 

*'  Have  you  arrived  at  any  decision  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  the 
symptoms  to  give  you  a  line  '."" 

•'  The  symptoms  are  marked  and  plain  enough.  But  they  all  point 
to  a  solution  which  I  cannot  but  feel  to  be  impossible  and  absurd." 

"  Kindly  go  over  thein,"  said  Sir  Peregrine,  knitting  his  brows  and 
assuming  that  air  of  abstraction  which  implies  acute  mental  effort. 

A  whispered  colloquy  followed  :  after  the  first  half-dozen  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Freshener,  Sir  Peregrine  visibly  grew  more  and  more 
interested. 

»♦  Why,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious/'  he  muttered  ;  "  these 
are  the  plainest  symptoms  of " 

He  paused  suddenly  and  looked  round.  The  word  to  which  he 
would  not  give  utterance  formulated  a  very  grave  charge  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown.  But  with  characteristic  and  pro- 
fessional caution  he  reserved  his  judgment  until  the  fullest  evidence 
wa.8  forthcoming. 

No  improvement  had  shown  itself  in  Sir  Carysfort's  condition. 
His  physical  sufferings  were  extreme,  but  they  were  scarcely  greater 
than  the  mental  anguish  of  those  who  stood  around.  Presently  the 
whispered  conference  between  the  two  doctors  ceased,  and  Sir 
Peregrine,  having  fortified  himself  with  the  local  practitioner's  opin- 
ion, proceeded  to  examine  the  patient  for  himself.  Lady  Lezaire 
hung  nervously  upon  his  movements,  and  keenly  scanned  the  doc- 
tor's sphinx-like  face. 

The  examination  ended,  Sir  Peregrine  looked  portentously  grave, 
but  vouchsafed  no  renjark.  A  pause  of  some  minutes  followed,  when 
Sir  Peregrine  himself  broke  the  silence  by  saying  to  the  other 
doctor — 

"Mr.  Fresh " 

♦'  Freshener,  Sir  Peregrine." 

••  I  think  I  must  streak  to  yo'r  in  private,"  and  the  two  withdrew 
to  another  room.  Their  conference  was  long  protracted,  and  whcu 
they  at  length  returned.  Sir  Carysfort  seemed  at  his  last  gasp. 

He  was  quite  cousoious  as  the  end  drew  near.     He  knew  his 
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toother  and  slhter  who  each  held  one  of  his  wasted  hinds.  lie  smiled 
i  feebly  at  his  friend  Hubert,  and  spoke  to  all  a  few  broken  words  of 
^  farewell. 

I  The  baronet  appeared  also  to  recognize  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  who 
.§  came  in  at  this  supreme  moment,  but  gave  him  no  greeting,  aud 
'^  seemed  at  first  altogether  indifferent  to  his  presence. 

^     He  gradually  grew  weaker  and  more  faint,  aud  at  length  a  species 

II  of  comatose  lethargy  took  possession  of  him,  from  which   there 
appeared  no  prospect  of  recovery. 

All  at  once,  however,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  raised  himself  in  the 
bed,  and  with  wild  haggard  eyes  pointed  a  finger  at  Colonel  St. 
Kvelyn;  then  with  a  half-uttered  groan,  sank  back  on  his  pillow 
and  expired. 

'^  It  was  a  most  painful  and  terrible  scene.  Lady  Lezaire,  now 
completely  unnerved,  went  into  violent  hysterica,  in  which  her 
'  daughter  out  of  sympathy  presently  joined,  while  Mrs.  Leleu,  the 
^bousekeeper,  who  came  in  at  the  last  moment,  tried  to  soothe  and 
vpacify  them.  The  doctors  looked  at  each  other  like  men  who  have 
a  grave  secret  in  common.  Hubert  Podifat  threw  himself  on  the 
l^oot  of  the  bed  and  sobbed  aloud,  convulsed  with  a  most  poiguant 
liorrow. 

The  only  person  who  stood  quite  unmoved  was  Colonel  St.  Evelyn, 
He  wes  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  that^grim  and  ghastly 
chamber  of  death,  and  said  to  Sir  Peregrinne  P'aTcon — 

"  Now  all  is  over,  it  is  needless  to  prolong  this  painful  scene. 
'  Nothing  remains  to  be  done,  I  presume,  but  to  pay  the  last  tributes 
of  respect." 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Peregrine,  •'  something  very 
important  remains.  I  considcd  that  a  /tost  mortem  is  absolutely 
indispensable.     Do  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Freshener  ?" 

"Certainly,  Sir  Peregrine,  or  I  should  withhold  the  certificate." 
'•  Am  I  understand,  then,"  asked  St.  Evelyn,  '•  that  you  are  io 
i|loubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death  ?" 

•'  Not  exactly  iu  doubt,"  replied  the  great  doctor  :  "  we  have  more 
i^an  a  strong  suspicion.  But  we  wish  to  make  assurance  doubly 
fare  " 

.    "  Suspicion !     Can  it  be  possible  that  you  imagine  there  has  been 
foul  play  ?" 

•'  Foul  play  is  a  strong  term,"  replied  Sir  Peregrine,  •'  aud  we 
make  no  accusations— only  we  must  have  well-substantiated  facts." 

*'  Your  wishes  are  naturally  law,  aud  every  facility  shall  be  given 
you,"  said  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  in  a  somewhat  constrained  manner. 

'•  It  will  be  necessary  also,"  put  in  Mr.  Freshener,  to  give  notice  to 
the  coroner,  as  an  inquest  must  be  held." 

-_  "  Surely  that  is  unnecessary — it  will  only  cau.se  a  serious  scandal 
pi  the  county." 

'i  '  The  necessity  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the /)o.v/ mo /V^/;/. 
put  unless  all  our  suspicions  are  completely  falsified— unless,  indeed, 
j0ur  whole  knowledge  and  accumen  have  suddenly  deserted  ua— X 
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fear  that,  scaudal  or  uo  Hcandal,  a  coroner's  inqncst  will  have  to  be 
held." 

"  As  I  ara  a  magistrate  for  the  county,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  it 
would  ill  heseem  me  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executinj^ 
the  law.  I  myself  will  summon  the  coroner,  although  I  repeat  that 
I  consider  the  proceeding  rather  uncalled  for." 

Sir  Peregrine  bowed  gravely,  but  made  no  further  remark.  Ho 
had  not  come  a  hundred  miles  from  Loudon  to  be  taught  his  duty 
by  a  provincial  justice  ot  the  peace.  Mr.  Freshener  sided  with  his 
professional  leader  of  course,  although  m  Sir  Peregrine's  absence 
he  might  have  been  overawed  by  Colonel  St.  Evelyn's  magisterial 
manner.  The  Colonel  was  a  power  at  quarter  sessions,  and  Mr. 
Freshener,  as  surgeon  of  various  county  institutions,  recognized  the 
influence  and  authority  of  such  an  active  local  magnate. 

This  short  and  somewhat  unseemly  discussion  was  soon  ended, 
and  Mr.  Freshener,  at  the  instance  of  of  Sir  I'eregrine,  begged  that 
the  bedroom  might  be  cleared. 

♦•  There  were  strong  reasons,"  he  said,  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner possible,  '*  for  separating  relatives  so  hastily  from  thoae  well- 
beloved  remains.  But  what  the  doctors  had  to  do  must  be  done 
wi  til  out  delay." 

Poor  Lady  Lezaire  was  still  almost  stupefied  by  the  sudden  sorrow 
which  had  fallen  upon  her ;  but  her  daughter,  although  she  scarcely 
realized  at  first  the  meaning  of  this  pererjptory  summons  to  with- 
draw,  persuaded  her  mother  to  leave  the  room. 

The  two  heart-broken  women,  with  faltering  stop  and  dejected 
air,  passed  out  together.  The  moment  they  had  left  the  room, 
I>ady  Lezaire's  strength  seemed  to  forsake  her.  She  tottered,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground,  but  strong  arms  interpos- 
ed to  save  her.  They  were  those  of  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn,  who  had 
followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

The  mere  sight  of  her  son-in-law  seemed  to  revive  her  flagging 
strength.  With  a  sudden  effort  she  broke  from  his  arms  and  cried 
passionately — 

'•  Do  not  touch  me  I  You  have  robbed  me  of  all  I  hold  most  dear 
in  the  world." 

"Dearest  mother  I"  exclaimed  Rachel,  •' what  do  you  mean  by 
such  terrible  words '?" 

"  Ask  him — the  husband  you  chose.  Are  you  too  great  a  simpleton 
to  understand  that  he  is  now  the  absolute  owner,  through  you,  of 
everything  here  ?" 
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ill  have  to  be     B  ^n  hour.    They  were  closely  engaged  upon  their  painful  and  un- 

^  pleaHaut  task,  und  wlieu  they  isHued  forth,  their  hahitual  profea- 
!  Bional  gravity  had  deot)eued  to  the  darkest  Rloom.     The  faces  of 
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gravity  had  deep 
^  both  HJiowed  tl.at  they  possessed  some  portentous  secret  in  common, 
'  not  to  be  lightly  or  too  readily  divulgecf. 

Thev  came  down  the  stairs  together,  both  silent  and  preoccupied  ; 
but  in 'the  hall  Sir  Peregrine  said  to  Mr.  Freshener — 

"  I  will  leave  you,  then,  to  make  arrangements.     You  will  under- 
stand that  time  is  of  the  utmost  consefiueuce  to  me.     I  am  wanted 
in  Loudon ;  my  absence  at  this  moment  is  of  the  gravest  incon- 
'  %'euience  to  my  patients  and  myself,  and  I  must  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  for  releasing   mo  at  the  earliest,  the  very  earliest, 
^.  moment  possible." 

"  You  may  count  upon  me,  ^ir  Peregrine,"  replied  the  looaldoctor, 
t  bowing  obsequiously.  ''My  horse  is  at  the  door,  and  I  will  de 
lOver  at  once  to  Market  Uecpham." 

"  The  coroner  lives  there  ?" 
■I    '•  Yes,  Sir  Peregrine— it  is  the  county  town,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  police.     They  will  have  to  be  informed." 
5?    "Assuredly,  and  some  magistrate.     It  may  be  necessairy  to  issue 
warrants." 

"  The  coroner's  will  suftice,  if  they  find " 

••  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Peregrine ;  "  we  must  not  anticipate  the 
verdict,  although  my  mind  is  ])erfectly  clear.     However,  I  will  not 
;  detain  you." 

"  I  shall  bo  back  here  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours.  Sir  Peregrine. 
I  will  beg  the  coroner  to  impannol  a  jury  at  Market  Reepham,  and 
Ve  will  all  come  over  together." 

"  Thank  you,  that  will  be  the  best.  I  think  now  I  shall  beg  them 
to  allow  me  to  retire,  and  get  a  little  rest." 

A  servant  was  called  who  found  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Leleu,  and 
jBir    Peregrine  was    shown  to  a  bedroom.      l)r.   Freshener  then 
^ounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  Market  Ueepham. 

F'or  a  couple  of  hours  the  Hall  remained  perfectly  still  and  quiet, 
with  blinds  close  drawn,  a  house  of  deep  mourning.  Lady  Lezaire 
had  shut  herself  up  alone  with  her  grief ;  Mrs.  St.  K velyn  had  also 
ffbtired,  after  vainly  attempting  to  comfort  her  mothe-^.  The  Col- 
onel was  id  his  study,  where  no  one  dared  to   utrude  upon  him. 

He  was  looking  out  of  the  window  with  a  depressed  and  gloomy 
air,  when  the  appearance  of  a  couple  of  flies,  followed  by  a  heavy 
lumbering  omnibus,  which  he  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Lezaire 
Arms  at  Market  Ueepham,  surprised  him,  as  they  were  driven 
lapidly  up  the  avenue  towards  the  house. 

*' What  have  we  here,"  he  muttered.  "I  wonder  whether  those 
doctors  have  done,  and  what  has  become  of  them?" 

All  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  p  nproaching  vehicles  was  dispelled 
when  they  first  pulled  up,  and  a  superintendent  of  police  jumped 
oiot,  followed  by  a  short,  stout  man  with  long  grey  whiskers,  carry- 
iOg  a  black  bag. 
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'*  Why,  it'R  Ohiboal,  the  coroner  I  Then  there  is  to  be  an  inquest, 
and  these,  I  suppose,  are  the  jury." 

The  next  minute  he  was  in  the  hall,  receiving  the  arrivals. 

'*Very  painful,  most  unpleasant  affair,'  said  little  Mr.  Chibnal, 
deferentially.     He  had  always  been  ii  little  afraid  of  the  Colonel. 

'*  I  had  no  idea  there  was  to  be  an  inquest.  Who  sunamoned  you?" 
asked  St.  Evelyn,  brieHy. 

"  Dr.  Freshener,  the  poor,  dear  young  baronet's  own  medical 
man." 

"The  result  of  the  pottf  morion  w&a  not  altogether  satisfactory 
then?" 

"  You  must  not  ask  me  that.  I  know  nothing  except  what  h 
deposed  before  lue  in  the  open  court.  Where  had  the  inquest  better 
be  held.  Colonel?" 

"  In  the  gun-rooio,  I  should  think  ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  there 
for  the  jury  and  all — a  parcel  of  greasy,  dirty  ruffians,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  away  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 

"  The  superintendent  will  arrange  all  that,  and  collect  the  wit 
nesses.  Meanwhile,  gentlemen  " — this  was  to  the  jury,  who  still 
hung  doubtfully  and  apologetically  about  the  entrance-hall — '*  >ve 
will  view  the  body  if  you  will  follow  me ;  Dr.  Freshener  will  show 
us  the  way." 

A  little  later  the  inquest  was  formally  opened,  and  the  first  wit 
ness.  Sir  Peregaine  Falcon,  was  called.  This  was  a  tribute  to  his 
eminence,  and  in  deference  to  his  wish  to  return  to  London  without 
delay. 

His  evidence  was  startling,  and  terribly  to  the  point. 

'*  I  was  summoned,"  he  said,  "  from  London,  and  arrived  here  a; 
8  A.M.  this  morning.  The  deceased  was  suffering  from  grave  synip 
toms,  the  cause  of  which  I  was  at  first  unable  to  explain,  but  longei 
and  closer  examination  satisfied  me  that  they  were  due  to  an  irri 
tant  poison." 

Every  one  in  the  room,  coroner,  jury,  and  police,  started  at  tbt 
word,  and  many  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  horror  followed. 

*'  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  pray  do  not  interrupt  the  witness.  Yoi: 
said,  Sir  Peregrine " 

'*  I  said  that  I  was  convinced  the  deceased  had  been  poisoned.  . 
bad  no  doubt  of  this,  but  I  felt  that  an  autopsy  was  desirable- 
anticipating  your  wishes  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Coroner." 

•'  You  did  perfectly  right,  Sir  Peregrine  Falcon.    I  am  oblfgedt*  Ilia: 
you  for  your  promptitude  in  assisting  the  law."  •♦ 

"  The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Freshener  an  •• 
myself,  with  the  result  I  fully  anticipated.  We  discovered  traces c  "*  •* 
poison  in  the  viscera,  more  particularly  in  the  liver."  V 

"  And  the  poison  was ?"  hon 

"Arsenic."  " 

The  jury  looked  at  each  other  with  grave,  scared  faces,  and  tli     * 
little  coroner,  no  less  perturbed,  pulled  himself  together  with  t): 
air  of  a  man  determined  to  do  his  duty,  however  unpleasant.  ^* 
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That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  the  great  doctor,  "but  you  must 
Jot  taUo  it  for  granted  that  the  quantity  discovered  in  the  organs 
Was  all  that  the  dociiased  had  Hwallowed." 

.  ♦'  How  do  you  mean.  Sir  Peregrine?" 

'    •'  I  mean  that  the  action  of  arsenic  is  to  produce  violent  retching, 
'iuring  which  tho  poiHou  would  be  more  or  less  thrown  oft." 
tt  ••  Was  that  the  case  here  ?" 

i  •'  I  expect  so,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it.  There  was  much  vomi- 
ting,  but  I  rearet  to  say,  1  nmch  regret  to  say,  tho  product  was  not 
llreservcd.  Had  that  been  done,  I  thmk  there  is  no  doubt  we 
l^ould  have  discovered  arsenic  in  it." 


nij  ••  Why  was  it  thrown  away  ?" 
1  •'  That  I  can't  toll  you,"  said  Si 


you,    saiu  Sir  Peregrine,  shrugging  his  uhoub 

irs. 

j**  Carelessness  ?" 

'*•  That  or ""something  worse,"  Sir   Peregrine  would  have 

id,  but  he  checked  himself  like  a  prudent  man,  hesitating  to  make 
lilcusatious. 

I"  I  gather  from  what  you  have  already  told  us,  Sir  Peregrine,  that 
ijke  deceased  in  your  opinion  did  not  poison  himself.  Can  you  throw 
My  light,  then,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  arsenic  was  admiuis- 
tired  ?     How,  or  by  whom  ?" 

'*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  administered  more  than  once  ;  the 
racnrrence  of  the  worst  sym)>toms  at  certain  intervals  would  indi- 
etnte  that.  But  as  to  how  or  by  whom  administered,  I  am  really 
mable  to  enlighten  you  in  the  least." 

A**  I  feared  so,"  said  the  coroner.   "  The  point  is  one  of  the  deepest 

iportance,  but  we  must  seek  information  elsewhere." 
iter  this  Sir  Peregrine  was  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  Dr.  Fresh* 
ir  was  called  in.  The  local  practitioner's  medical  evidence  na- 
tOVally  corrobated  Sir  Peregrine's,  but  the  coroner  hoped  he  would 
hi^e  something  to  say  on  the  points  his  colleague  had  left  in  the 
dark.    This  was  evident  from  his  first  quohtion. 

•*  You  were  called  in  to  the  case  at  its  commencement,  I  believe  ?*• 

**  Not  quite,  but  at  any  rate  Sir  Carysfort  had  not  been  ill  for  more 
fthan  an  hour  when  I  arrived." 

••  He  was  in  bed  ?" 

•*  Yes  ;  he  had  gone  to  bed  directly  he  was  attacked." 

•*  By  whom  was  he  attended  ?" 

•*  By  his  mother  Lady  Le/aire,  Mrs.  St.  Kvelyn  his  sister,  and  the 
housekeeper  Mrs.  Leleu." 
;?,•  Were  any  of  them  alone  with  him  at  any  time." 

#Not  to  my  knowledge — at  least,  not  in  the  first  part  of  the 
liig[ht ;  but  as  it  grew  later,  they  took  it  in  turns  to  sit  up  with  him." 

♦•  We  have  been  told  that  certain  grave  symptoms  recurred  at  iu« 
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tervals;  cat;  yon  tell  us  who  had  been 
Bhowod  themselves  ?" 

'*  Noc  very  correctly  or  distinctly,  I  fear.  Those  symptoms  ap- 
peared after  each  of  the  ladies  had  been  in  the  room." 

•*  Were  they  the  only  persons  who  had  access  to  the  sick-room  ?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  the  young  man,  Podifat,  was  often  in  the  room — in  fact 
he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  leave  to  leave  his  young  friend : 
and  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  came  and  went  frequently."  There  was  a 
pause. 

"  You  have  told  us  that  you  arrived  about  an  hour  after  the  illness 
first  declared  itself ;  the  deceabed  was  conscious  when  you  arrived  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly.    He  spoke  to  me  describing  what  he  felt." 

•'  Did  he  offer  any  explanation — suggest  any  cause,  I  mean— 
of  the  violent  pains  he  suffered  ?" 

*'  No,  although  I  entreated  him  to  do  so  if  he  could.  I  asked  him 
how  he  had  been  spending  his  day, — whether  he  remembered  eatini; 
anything  likely  to  disagree  with  him  ;  but  he  always  shook  his  head, 
and  declared  he  could  not  understand  why  he  was  so  ill." 

There  was  not  much  more  to  be  got  out  of  Dr.  Freshe  jer,  nor  in 
deed  from  any  one  else.  The  inquest  sat  for  several  hours,  aoii 
examined  nearly  every  one  in  the  house.  Lady  Lezaire,  out  of  de 
ference  to  her  sorrow,  was  excused,  and  the  jury  agreed  with  tlit 
coroner  that  her  evidence  was  not  indispensable.  Great  pf  jns  wen 
taken  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  but  a  mystery  iii  remain 
ed  to  the  last — a  mystery,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  how  the  crime  ba 
been  committed ;  but  that  there  had  been  a  crime,  no  one  who  heart 
the  evidence  had  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  corouer's  jury  did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  opinion  plainly 
They  found  that  Sir  Carysfort  Lezaire  had  met  his  death  by  poison 
but  as  to  how  or  by  whom  the  poison  had  been  administered,  ther; 
was  no  evidence  to  show. 
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It  was  a  case  of  wilful  murder ;  no  one  in  Thorpeshire  had  a  doul  SJuTj 
of  that.       Sir  Carysfort  Lezaire  had  been   murdered,   poisone     vf q 
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wickedly  and  secretly  in  his  own  home,  by  some  person  or  persoL 
unknown. 

The  news  spread  through  the  county  quickly,  creating  immen; 
excitement.  ^^ 

Who  had  done  it— and  why  ?  This  was  the  question  that  ever^^ ^  ^ 
one  asked,  and  every  one  wanted  to  solve.  There  must  be  an  iD<pi'':i|yin  i 
every  one  was  agreed.  ^^  I 

But  what  was  everybody's  was  nobody's  business.      The  daj    ||j  ^ 
slipped  by,  yot  nothing  was  done.    At  length  several  of  the  maguatig^^Q)! 
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m  when  they 
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od  leadin^^  magistrates  put  their  heads  togetber,  and  ib  was  decided, 
iter  consultation  with  the  chiof  constable,  to  employ  the  poUce,  the 
<|etails  being  left  to  the  cbief. 

/*  Lady  Lezaire  had  been  much  more  prompt.  The  moment  her 
irst  paroxsym  of  grief  had  siiDsided,  she  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  Tinson,  of  Liucoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  presence  of  tbe  family 
lawyer  was  indeed  necessary  at  Straddlethorpe  to  regulate  th*i  affairs 
of  the  succession,  and  it  was  only  right  that  he  should  attead  the 
young  baronet's  funeral. 

Mr.  Tinson's  lirst  visit  on  arrival  was  to  Lady  Lezaire,  with  whom 
lie  was  closeted  for  more  than  an  hour.     Thence  he  went  to  his  own 
room,  where  a  message  was  brought  to  him  thftt  Colonel  St.  Evelyn 
Ifould  like  to  speak  to  him  at  once. 
The  Colonel  received  him  in  his  study. 

•'  It  is  only  by  accident,  Mr.  Tinson,  that  I   have  learnt  your 
presence  here,"  he  said,  rather  stiffly,  to  the  lawyer,  as  he  motioned 

njim  to  a  stat ;  "  you  might,  i  think " 

!;•♦  Lady  Lezaire  sent  for  me,  and  naturally  I  went  straight  to  her," 
ijplterrupted  Mr.  Tinson. 

M*  That  was  right  enough.    "  You  are,  I  suppose,  her  legal  adviser, 
il^iile  you  are  not  necessarily  mine,  or  rather  my  wife's." 
■  Mr.  Tinson  instantly  became  more  civil, 
t         a  -TOPr        **^  should,  of  course,  have  come  to  pay  my  respects,  Colonel  St. 
Great  P5'^"f  T;^/    Evelyn,  and  to  take  any  instructions." 
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yer  Knew  tiiat  uoionei  5)C.  J^^velyn,  through  his  wife,  was 
l^w  the  master  of  Straddlethorpe,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  lose  the 
legal  business  of  so  fine  a  property. 

,'•  I  have  no  instructions.  It  would  be  indecent  to  ^alk  about  basi- 
nesB  so  soon.  I  was  only  complaining  of  the  want  of  courtesy  you 
hfve  displayed  in  not  coming  to  see  me." 

^*  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended,  I  assure  you.  Lady  Lezaire 
bid  much  to  say  to  me,  so  I  went  to  her  first." 

'^  How  she  hates  me,  that  woman  1"  cried  St.  Evelyn,  emphatically ; 
•*lcan't  for  the  life  of  me  think  why." 

|lr.  Tinson  looked  at  him  curiously. 

••  Lady  Lezaire  was  wrapped  up  in  her  son." 

••  Well,  is  not  Rachel,  my  wif  j,  her  daughter  ? 

ready  to  devote  ourselves  to  Lady   Lezaire, 

A  n\  soiofihow  for  the  grievous  loss  she  has  sustained. 

hire  had  a  oom  j^^i^^^  at  a  distance,  and  won't  see  me  at  all." 

••  So  I  understand." 
person  or  persoi     ^^  jjj^^  ^^^^  ^^jj  ^^^  ^^  ^„ 

"  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  not  repeat  anything  that 
creating  i^Q^^"^  OOdJpirrcd  at  my  interview  with  Lady  Lezaire.     She  is  my  client,  as 

yop  say,  and  lawyers,  like  doctors,  are  bound  to  be  silent." 
uestion  that  ev       »i  j^  jg  q^j^^  impossible,  if  this  continues,  that  we  should  go  on 
must  be  an  mquirj-^g  together.    We  can  hardly  remain  under  the  same  roof." 
,  ,    ^•Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  to  leave  Straddlethorpe  ?" 
fciness.     The  aa    ^jg  j^^  q^j  pig^QQ  ^q  leave  ?    To  whom  does  Straddlethorpe  now  be. 
ral  of  the  magna;||j|^  y.i 


We  are  both  of  us 
to  make  up  to  her 
But  she  keeps 
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'•  t  had  forgotten,"  said  the  lawyer,  bowing,  "  for  I  could  iiotbriQji 
myself  to  believe  that  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  would  wish  to  turo  her 
mother  out  of  doors." 

"  Nor  does  she— yet.  For  the  present  we  are  going  away.  It 
would  he  most  painful  to  remain  here  under  the  circumstances." 

"  That  I  can  quite  beHeve,"  observed  Mr.  Tinson.  drily. 

••After  this  terrible  heartbreaking  accident,"  went  on  Colonel  St 
Evelyn. 

'•  Accident!"  cried  Mt.  Tinson,  in  evident  surprise  at  the  expres 
sion. 

•'  Certainly  accident.  1  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  poor 
Carysfort  met  his  death  through  some  shocking  imprudence.  Hf 
was  always  running  wild  about  the  country — of  course  I  have  miic; 
reluctance  in  saying  this  of  the  poor  dear  boy,  but  it  is  the  trutl 
He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  with  his  friend  Hubert  Podifa; 
and  he  must  have  picked  up,  somewhere  or  other,  the  stuff  tba 
proved  fatal  to  him." 

••  But  unless  I  am  mistaken,"  protested  Mr.  Tinson,  ♦'  the  verdic 
of  the  inquest,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  tlu  clearest  medical  evidenct 
declared  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenio.  Now  arsenic,  yc 
must  admit,  is  not  to  be  picked  up  anywhere.  You  would  not  tit 
it  easy,  Colonel,  to  buy  arsenic.*' 

'•  1 1  why  should  I  buy  arsenic  ?*' 

The  two  men  looked  fixedly  at  each  other.  But  Colonel  S  j 
Evelyn's  eyes  did  not  quail  before  Mr.  Tinson's  piercing  gaze. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  fully  convinced,  as  you  appear  to  be,  tlii  * 
arsenic  was  the  cause  of  death. " 

"  You  can't  get  over  the  verdict,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Falcon's  opL   ^JJ. 
ion.    It's  the  highest  in  the  medical  profession."  ^uifel 

'•  Pshaw  I  doctors  have  been  wrong  before  now,  and  Falcon  adni:  ' 

ted  that  the  quantity  of  poisonous  master  discovered  in  the  intestic 
was  extremely  smal!.  No ;  I  shall  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  tbe 
was  foul  play.     Something  more  tangible  must  be  elicited,  and  1 1 
not  see  at  present  how  it  is  to  be  obtained." 

There  was  an  accent  of  interrogation  in  his  speech,  so  Mr.  TiD& 
thought,  which  put  the  suspicious  lawyer  on  his  guard. 

••  Do  you  propose  to  institute  an  inquiry?"  was  his  evasive  rep  0.^ . 

'  I  do  not  see  the  least  necessity  for  it;  does  Lady  Lezaire  '?"    jq  vf, 

"  The  subject  is  far  too  delicate  to  be  touched  on  at  present  %  ^^m^  ' 
her  ladyship.     At  least  I  should  not  like  to  mention  it  to  her ;  p  ^jl. 
haps  she  will  broach  the  subject  to  you."  *       no 

•'  I  tell  you  she  will  not  see  or  apeak  to  me.     But  if  she  wants 
do  so,  it  must  be  soon." 

"  You  think  of  leaving  the  Hall,  you  say  ?"  «(^ 

"  Yes ;  directly  after  the  funeral  we  shall  start  for  the  seaside  JJJ^, 
two  or  three  months.  After  that,  we  shall  return  to  esiiablisb  c  m  r 
selves  here,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  tbatu^^j^ 
hope  to  have  the  Hall  to  ourselves."  thaat 

intended  as  a  message  for  me  to  convey  to  L«« 
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"  It  is.  She  is  a  client  of  yours,  as  you  say,  and  as  she  chooses  to 
lave  no  communication  with  me  direct,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
ipeak  to  her  through  you*'* 

'•  When  do  you  wish  me  to  i;ell  her  this  ?" 

'•  Oh !  not  immediately,  of  course.  You  had  better  wait  P^  few 
ays,  till  after  the  funeral,  or  till  we  are  out  of  the  place.  Thank 
you :  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Tinson.  Business,  as  I 
told  yon,  will  keep."    And  the  Colonel  showed  Mr.  Tinson  the  door. 

Sir  Carysfort's  funeral  was  very  largely  attended.  Every  one  of 
position  in  the  county  came  in  person  or  sent  his  carriage.  All  the 
9ervants  at  the  Hall,  Hubert  Podifat,  most  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Istate,  and  many  of  tbe  tradesmen  from  Market  Keepham,  followed. 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  represented  the  family,  as  chief  mourner, 
fiuch  against  Lady  Lezaire's  wish,  indeed  in  spite  of  her.  But 
ibcre  were  no  relatives,  near  or  far ;  the  baronetcy  was  now  extinct, 
i^d  but  for  the  son-in-law  the  Straddlethorpe  carriage  would  have 
Ipeen  empty. 

A  solemn  and  decorous  gravity,  as  became  the  occasion,  sat  upon 

te  face  of  the  man  who  was  really  heir  to  the  deceased.  But 
ere  were  no  symptoms  of  very  keen  sorrow,  and  his  demeanor 
8  cold  and  repellent  to  the  few  who  approached  him  in  the  church- 
,rd  and  after  the  ceremony  with  expressions  of  sympathy.  They 
re  few,  these  friends,  and  he  might  see  for  himself,  if  he  looked 
raund  at  this  great  county  gathering,  that  public  opinion  was  against 

•JWithin  a  day  or  two  the  St.  liivelyns  left  the  Hall.  It  was  then 
llatt  local  gossip,  fed  by  vague  but  increasing  suspicion,  took  more 
vgpkctical  shape.  The  Colonel's  hastv  departure  was  exaggerated 
ui|o  disgraceful  flight :  and  it  was  decided,  as  has  been  said,  to 
nwke  further  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Carysfort's  death. 
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as  his  evasive  rei  On  .the  same  day  that  the  St.  Evelyns  left,  Mr.  Tinson  drove  over 
Lady  Lezaire?  to  Market  Reepham  in  a  fly  ordered  from  the  town,  to  meet  the 
1  on  at  x^reseut  v;  afternoon  express  from  London.  He  was  waiting  on  the  platform 
ntion  it  to  her ;  ?  when  it  disgorged  its  half 'dozen  passengers,  and  he  seemed  to  have 

DO  difhculty  in   recognizing  the  person   he  wanted  amongst    the 
But  if  she  vrants  munber. 

•*  Ah,  it's  you,  Faske  !     I'm  glad  they've  sent  you  down,"  was  his 

meting  of  a  thick-set,  quietly  dressed  man,  with  sharp  eyes  and  a 
tt  for  the  seaside  di^rmined  face. 

urn  to  esoablish  (     "Well,  as  you  mentioned  my  nauiie,  Mr.  Tijason,  they  could  do 
forming  you  thai  no  less  ^t  the  Yard,"  replied  the  other,  rocking  bis  head  slightly,  as 

bll^gh  to  balance  a  rather  too  loosely-fitting  hat  on  the  top  of  it ', 
to  convey  to   ^•*  mi  I  shan't  be  able  to  atop  in  these  parts  long." 
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Mr.  Tinson's  face  fell. 

"  You  see  we're  so  busy  just  now.  TbeTxi  Irish  are  ^^iving  no  end 
of  trouble,  and  I'm  in  that  Clerkeuwell  job.  iJut  surely  you've  got 
some  of  the  locals  at  work  ?" 

"  The  chief  constable  has  been  told  by  the  justices  to  pick  out  a 
young  fellow  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  aud  I've  just«ieen  him.  But 
nothing  has  been  done  yet." 

"  VVtiat  like  is  he  '?  Where  is  he?  Younf;,  you  say  ?  Any  gump- 
tion ?  I  don't  care,  much  for  boys  with  short  police  experience. 
They'reso  cocky -had  no  failures,  you  see,  aud  think  they  can  teacli 
us  old  hands  their  work.  But  where  is  this  young  chap?  We'd  better 
have  a  confab  without  more  loss  of  time." 

"  He's  at  the  police-station  waiting.     Shall  we  go  round  ?"' 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  had  been  introduced  by  the  chief 
constable  to  a  young  man — he  looked  like  a  young  gentleman— of 
pleasant  address  and  excellent  manners. 

Alfred  Earswick,  as  he  was  called,  had  studied  medicine,  and  had 
taken  his  diploma,  but  he  had  not  fallen  on  his  feet  as  regards 
practice.  After  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  he  had  turned  his 
back  on  his  profession  and  joined  the  police.  He  had  entered  as  a 
common  constable,  just  to  get  bread,  but  he  had  hopes  that  his 
superior  education  and  general  aptitudes  might  some  day  give  him 
advancement  in  county  or  borough  police. 

In  appearance  Earswick  was  tall,  and  rather  awkwardly  put  to- 
gether. He  had  a  small  head  for  his  height,  with  straight,  sandy, 
reddish  hair,  which  he  parted  in  the  middle,  and  wore  rather  long. 
Under  pale  straw-colored  eyebrows  were  a  xmii  of  small  but  piercinj^ 
and  very  mobile  grey  eyes.  He  had  a  slight  moustache  of  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  hair,  but  lighter,  and  a  very  large  mouth  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  brilliant  white  teeth,  which  he  showed  a  good 
deal.  No  one  could  call  him  handsome,  yet  he  was  not  exactly 
plain,  and  his  face  lighted  up  pleasantly  when  he  talked. 

*'  You  are  already  well  up  in  the  case  ?"  asked  the  chief  constable 
of  the  London  detective. 

"  So  far  as  it  has  been  published — nothing  more.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  tell  ?    Have  you  come  upon  any  new  facts  ?'' 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  addressed  to  the  young  local 
dete'jtive. 

"  I  have  only  to-day,  been  instructed  to  act.  I  am  still  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  whole  affair,"  answered  Earswick. 

*' You've  read  the  report  of  the  incpept,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr 
Faske,  rather  contemptuously. 

"  No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  But  that  won't  take  long.  I 
think  you  have  it,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  chief  constable. 

While  the  young  man  read  his  brief,  Mr.  Faske  nursed  his  left  lef,     *^Otl| 
and  consulted  his  shoe-string,  as  his  custom  was.  *f  N 

•'  The  first  thing  in  all  these  cases,  according  to  my  idea,"  he  saiiiB^^pB** ; 
at  length,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  bi-b^tone 
ideas,  *•  is  to  look  about  and  consider  who  is  likely  to  be  most  beue^^  s 
fitted  by  the  crimQi  if  crime  there  baa  been." 
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»'  As  to  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  mystery.     Sir  Carysfort 
iczaire's  death  benefitted  one  person  very  considerably,"  said  Mr. 
I^iuson,  promptly. 

i   •'  Yes  •?     To  whom  do  the  estates  go  ?" 
•'  To  his  sister,  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn." 

•'  His  sister  1"  A  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  Mr.  Faske's  face. 

It  is  hardly  likely  tliat  slie  could  have  committed  the  crime." 

'     "  Certainly  not.     No  one  would  think  of  accusing  her— a  sweet 

^oraan,  a  little  weak  perhaps,  but  no  other  fault.     It  is  her  weak- 

iess  that  brings  her  so  completely  under  her  husband's  subjec- 

#on." 

Wi  •'  Her  husband  is  living  then  ?" 
''^:  •'  Very  mucli  so." 

♦•  What  sort  of  character  does  he  bear  ?  Does  he  live  in  these 
parts  ?     Who  and  what  is  he  ?" 

♦•I  cannot  answer  all  these  questions  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Tinson 
with  some  hesitation,  and  lookinj^  at  the  chief  constable  to  help 
him.  "Captain  Bracebridge  here  has  known  him— Colonel  St. 
Bvelyn,  I  mean — nearly  as  louj;  as  I  have." 

"I?  Oh,  don't  ask  me  I  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Colonel 
ftt.  Evelyn,"  protested  the  chief  constable  with  evident  reluctance. 
#•  Hang  it  all  I"  cried  Faske  ;  '•  why  this  beating  about  the  bush  ? 

I  must  know  all  you  know " 

'•  We  kfioir  nothing,"  said  both  almost  in  a  breath. 
••  Well,  all  you  think.     You  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  always 
to  the  police  as  you  would  to  a  doctor.     Come." 

"  For  my  part  I  am  only  possessed  of  the  vaguest  suspicions.  But 
I  wish  to  keep  nothing  from  you — don't  imagine  that." 

And  Mr.  Tinson  told  the  detective  everything  he  knew  about  St. 

Evelyn  and  the  Lezaircs.    He  began  with  the  Colonel's  appoint- 

as  not  exactly    inent  as  guardian;  went  on  to  the  marriage;  then  described  the 

g^  s||y  at  the  Hall,  and  the  Colonel's  behavior  there ;  his  masterful 

-"^itrary  ways  ;  the   quarrels   with   the   young   baronet,   and   the 

ed  engendered ;  last  of  all,  he  recounted  the  closing  scenes  of 

oor  lad's  short  life." 

ou  say  the  Colonel  made  light  of  the  last  illness  ?" 
••Distinctly.     He  laughed  at  the  necessity  for  calling  in  a  doctor ; 
he  opposed  Lady  Lezaire's   sending  to  London  for  Falcon ;  when 
still  quite  in  Falcon  came,  St.  Evelyn  kept  him  as  long  as  possible  from  the  bed- 

nluG. 

ten  9"  said  Mr.      "Had  the  Colonel  access  to  the  sick-room  ?" 
lose/     sai  ftContinnally." 

ft  take  long.    ^     ^ Alone?"  '  . 

If  constable.'  f^here  is  nothing  to  show  that,  but  it  is  highly  probable." 

irsed  his  left  le;;    j^t'^t!J^  people  went  into  the  sick-room,  ol  course  ?" 

^^ Naturally.     But  why  suspect  any  of  them?     The  mother  and 
V  idea,"  lie  saiiiJ«iP'  '■>  t-^e   housekeeper,   a   neutral  person  ;   a  young   lellow,   the 
hP  Tiroud  of  l^i'Sffi'^®^'^  ^""^^  devoted  friend,— were  they  likely  to  do  the  deed  ? 
be  most  beueWil  should  they  ?" 
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"  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  mij^lit,  under  ber  busbaud's  compulsion.** 

•'  Impossible.    You  would  say  so  if  you  knew  ber." 

"  And  tbe  otbers — of  course  I  exclude  the  motber— had  no  interest 
in  tbe  baronet's  death  ?*' 

"  Tbe  only  peaple  who  benefitted  by  it  were  the  St.  Evelyn's." 

Mr.  Faske  was  silent  for  a  time. 

"  Then  you  believe  tbe  Colonel  administered  the  poison  ?"  he  said 
suddenly  to  Mr.  Tinson. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  replied  the  lawj'er  quickly. 

"  No  ;  but  you  plainly  implied  your  belief.     Do  not  be  afraid  of 
sticking  to  it.     Frankly — I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  cried  Mr.  Tinson,  delighted. 

"  But  you  have  no  proof — not  the  slightest  proof,"  interposed  tbe 
chief  constable. 

•'  For  that  we  must  depend  upon  our  young  friend  here,"  said 
Faske  patroni/Jogly,  as  he  put  bis  hand  upon  Earswick'a  shoulder 
"We  must  send  him  into  the  enemy's  camp." 

•'  To  the  Hall?"  asked  Earswick. 

•'  Certainly.  Are  you  afraid  ?  The  Colonel  won't  eat  you 
Besides - 
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'♦  The  Colonol'a  not  there;  he  left  this  morning." 

"  Gone  ?  Abroad  ?  Yes  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  Thorpe 
shire  police  have  let  him  slip  through  your  fingers  like  that  ?" 

♦'  He  has  only  gone  to  France." 

*•  France  I  Pshaw  I  There's  extradition  with  France.  Y'^ou' 
hear  of  him  next  in  Sweden  or  in  Spain — somewhere  beyond  tl; 
reach  of  a  warrant.    Yah  1     Fancy  that  I" 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  London  detective's  disgust.  H 
promptly  gave  up  nursing  his  leg,  and  jumping  to  his  feet  strode  n 
and  down  the  room.  ., 

'♦  To  bolt  would  be  to  give  up  all  profit  from  tbe  murder.    Woa  ^^ ' 
he  do  that,  do  you  think,  and  while  bo  still  believes  there  is  no  ev 
dence  against  him?**  suggested  the  chief  constable.  ^^ 

•*  There's  something  in  that,"  said  Faske,  becoming  more  calm,      ;^, 

'•Whether  or  not,  the  mystery  oaght  to  be  unravelled,"  put  rw, 
Earswick,  who  was  all  eagerness  to  get  to  work.     "  The  proc 
should  be  forthcoming,  tbe  case  prepared.    Fearing  nothing, ; 
will  no  doubt  return  one  of  these  fine  days,  and  then " 

*•  \cu're  right,  young  man.  We  must  proceed  with  tbe  inqui: 
80  far  as  it  will  go — at  least  you  must,  Mr.  Earswick.  So  prepa 
to  take  up  your  quarters  at  the  Hall." 

•'  Shall  I  go  openly  ?"  asked  the  young  police  oflScer. 

••  Are  you  known  there  ?"  p^ 

"I  don't  think  so.    But  some  of  the  servants  may  have  seen.*^,^ 
in  the  town  here  at  Sessions'  time."  oom 

♦•  It  will  be  better  to  remain  incog.    You  will  be  freer,  and  i^-? 
get  your  information  easier."  said  Faske.  rj^ 

'•  How  shall  I  disguise  myself  ?"  «, 

"  What  will  be  the  best,  Mr.  Tinson  ?  Can't  we  get  him  is  %^ 
oat  esciting  suspicion  ?" 
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'  He  could  «?o  as  my  clerk,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  The!  chanj^o  of 
towuership  must  lead  to  lots  of  work  :  takinjj  inTentoiici.,  sortinf^ 
papers,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  quite  natual  for  tne  or  one  of  my 
J)eople  to  be  constantly  at  the  Hall." 

"  Of  course  Lady  Lezaire  would  have  to  know,"  suggested  the 
febief  coustable. 

•  "  Is  she  safe  ?"  asked  Faske,  anxioasly.  ** 
'•  As  any  of  us.     Lady  Lezaire  will  only  too  gladly  help  the  law. 

8he  would  be  truly  rejoiced,  I   feel  sure,  if  the  real  murderer  met 
with  his  deserts." 

•*  Can  you  make  up  like  a  lawyer's  clerk,  Mr.  Earswick  ?"  was 
ll'aske's  next  qestiou. 

"  Why  not  ?  Wait  half  an  hour,  and  tell  me  if  you  know  me,  or 
itould  take  me  for  anything  else." 

^  The  man  who  by-and-by  returned  to  the  police  office  bore  no  re- 
il^mblance  to  the  young  detective. 
•fit  was  a  lantern-jawed,  lank-haired,  middle-aged  man,  dressed 
.  ii^tidily  in  rusty  black,  with  a  wisp  of  white  neckcloth  and  crumpled 

■won't  eat   y       ^en.     His  hair,  his  eyebrows,  and  his  mous'jache  were  dyed  blacky 

'a  pair  of  steel-rimmed  spectacles  hid  the  brightness  of  his  iu" 
sitive  eyes. 

*•  That  will  do  first-rate,"  said  Faske,  approvingly. 
**•  You're  not  a  clerk  to  be  proud  of,"  added  Mr.  Tinson,  with  a 
l«|igh.    "  But  I've  seen  fellows  like  you.     Come  along.     I'll  give  you 

•  li^ue  bag  and  some  bundles  of  papers,  and  we'll  drive  straight  to 
m  Hall.  " 

*•  Stay,"  said  the  chief  constable  to  his  subordinato.      *'  How  are 
,«..  — r.        ,      W©  to  communicate  ?" 
his  feet  strotte        w  gy  pogt.     There  is  a  letter-box  just  at  the  Lodge  gates,"  said 

^j ^  th*  lawyer, 
le  murder.     >^  o  ^     »«  Kemember  you  must  post  everything  yourself,  and  be  careful ; 
v'es  there  is  no  e  ^giitiyiia  and  cunning,  that's  your  motto.     But  use  both  your  eyes 
le.  ,     M^  your  ears." 

)ming  more  caiiu      Xhis  was  Faske's  parting  advice  as  the  detective  followed  Mr. 
unravelled,    p«t  V^iwion  into  the  fly. 
ork     "The  proc 

earing  nothing,  

then .      ;,       V 

.d  with  the  mqui  CHAPTER    XVI. 

rswick.     Soprep^ 

liARSWICK    ALIAS    QUKLCH. 

officer. 

fttK  day  was  closing  in  when  Mr.  Tinson  and  his  clerk  reached 
,8  may  have  seen  ;traddlethorpo.     They  were  shown  at  once  into  the  library,  the 

oom  appropriated  by  the  lawyer,  where  Mr.  Quelch,  for  so  Ears- 
Ill  be  freer,  ana  tji^^  ^as  to  be  called,  waited  whila  Mr.  Tinson  had  an  interview 

itb  Lady  Lezaire. 
,     /'Everything  is  settled,"  said  the  lawyer,  by-and-by.      '-Ladyr 
t  V70  Ret  bim  i^  ^  e«lre  thoroughly  understands.    As  my  clerk  you  will  have  everv 
*^  fliUby,  Mr.  Earaw ."  ^  '  ' 
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••  Quelcb,  you  meau."  . 

•'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Quelcb.  You  will  use  tbifl  room  for  busioesS 
during  tbe  day,  take  your  meals  in  tbe  bousekeeper'a  room,  and  sleep 
in  the  servant's  wing ;  in  fact,  bave  tbe  run  of  tbe  wbole  place." 

♦'  It'll  be  odd  if  I  don't  run  up  against  sometbing  soon.  I'd  like  to 
begin  at  once.     May  T  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  ?'* 

'•  By  all  mean3.     Go  on." 

•*  Tbe  servants  here — do  you  know  anytbing  of  tbem  ? 

"  Very  little.    Tbis  is  ray  first  visit  to  tbe  Hall  for  some  years. 

"  Tbat  was  tbe  butler,  I  tbink,  wbo  let  us  in  ?     Long  bere  ?" 

•'  I  think  not.  He  is  only  a  lad,  as  you  saw.  Putin  by  the  Colonel, 
I  })r!lieve,  wbo  said  the  old  man  made  too  free  with  tbe  port." 

"  The  cortchman  ?" 

•'  He  is  a  very  old  servant  I  know,  and  has  stood  bis  ground, 
although  the  Colonel  was  pretty  hard  on  bira." 

*'  Had  tbe  Colonel  a  man  ot  bis  own  ?" 

'•  Yes,  Gibbings,  by  name,  an  old  soldier.  Looked  a  smart  little 
man,  although  I  never  spoke  to  him." 

"  Gone  with  his  master  ?" 

••  I  really  cannot  say.     You'll  easily  find  out." 

"  And  this  housekeeper;  if  I  am  to  live  at  her  table  I  shall  see  a 
good  deal  of  her.    It  is  as  well  to  be  prepared.    What  of  her." 

"  I  only  know  her  as  a  superior  sort  of  woman.  Civil-epoken, 
rather  a  foreign  appearance,  dark  dark  eyes,  pale  face,  self-possess- 
ed, with  a  determined  look  about  her." 

*'  Been  bere  lonf^  ?" 

"Half-a-dozen  years,  I  believe. " 

*•  Net  a  nominee  of  the  Colonel's,  then  ?" 

•'  Certamly  not,  I  beard  they  had  several  tussles  at  first." 

••  But  she  is  still  bere  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  gave  way." 

**  A  wise  woman.  But  she's  not  likely  to  love  the  Colonel  all  the 
same.    If  I  can  only  get  her  i>o  talk." 

But  it  was  not  f.o  e..  jy  to  make  Mrs.  Leleu  talk.  When  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  Mr.  Quelcb,  made  his  way  to  the  snug  room  the  housekeeper 
called  her  own,  he  found  a  table  liberally  spread  after  the  Thorpe- 
shire  fashion  for  '*  high  tea."  Mrs.  Leleu  received  brii  civily,  and 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  many  good  things  provided — the  coIJ 
goose,  the  bamand-eggs,  the  pressed  tongue,  the  potted  beef,  and 
the  half-a-dozen  dishes  of  sweets — but  tbis  hospitable  duty  perform- 
ed she  lapsed  into  silence,  answering  bis  many-  questions  by  mono- 
syllables or  not  at  all. 

*•  Here's  diet  for  a  hungry  Londoner,"  he  cried. 

No  remark. 

"  I  don't  often  sit  down  to  such  a  spread." 

"Ahl" 

•<  Won't  you  ^'e  tempted  with  a  slice  of  tongue,  or  a  little  goose  ?" 

••  Thank  you ;  no." 

"  Of  course ;  I  see.    8ad  time  this  ;  can't  eat.    But  you  abouldi 
you  should,  or  you'll  lose  strenglh." 
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»•  You  were  very  fond  of  him,  I  suppose?"  Mr.   Quelch  inquired 

feelingly,  trying  another  line. 

•'  Who  ?" 

•'  The  young  master ;  the  poor  young  fellow  that's  gone." 

Mrs.  Leleu  nodded. 

•♦  So  sudden  too  I  Only  ill  one  day,  I  hear.  Only  twenty-four 
hours!" 

•'  Twelve," 

«*  Dear,  dear  I  how  sad !  And  the  cause,  the  real  cause,  no  one 
knows  ?" 

"I  don't." 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  Mr.  Quelch  would  take  no 
rebuff. 

"Ought  we  to  have  begun?"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  third 
place,  still  empty,  at  table.     •'  You're  expecting  some  one  else?" 

'•  No  one — to  speak  of.  Young  Podifat,"  replied  Mrs.  Leleu,  briefly 
and  ungraciously. 
%      "  Oh  1"  The  lawyer's  clerk  had  not  yet  heard  of  Hubert  Podifat, 
and  he  was  wondering  to  whom  Mrs.  Leleu  had  referred  thus  dis- 
:  paragingly  when  Hubert  himself  slouched  into  the  room  and  flung 
..  him  self  into  a  chair  near  the  window. 
J     •'  Now,  manners,"  cried  Mrs.  Leleu,  peremptorily. 
1      Hubert's  head  was  sunk  low  between  his  shoulders,  and  his  ungainly 
body  lay  half  collapsed  in  the  seat. 

"  Come  to  the  table  and  eat  your  tea,"  went  ou  the  housekeeper 
more  angrily  ;  and  with  a  sulky  half-silly  air  the  youth  presently 
complied. 

"  Who's  that  chap  ?"  he  asked  with  his  mouth  full,  nodding 
towards  Mr.  Quelch.     "  What's  he  doing  hero  ?" 

''  Speak  more  civilly.  A  friend  of  my  lady's."    Mrs.  Leleu  looked 
ashamed  of  Hubert's  rudeness,  and  as  if  to  turn  it  off  began  talkiuf< 
'|with  the  lawyer's  clerk. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  Harveys  ?" 

••  Harveys  ?"  Mr.  Quelch  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

"  Harvey  and  Tinsou's— your  employers," said  Mrs.  Leleu,  "Don't 
•Jou  know  their  names  ?" 

I  "  We  always  speak  of  the  firm  as  Tinsons,"  replied  Mr.  Quelch 
iT'^dily. 

•  •'  Still  do  business  in  the  same  place  ?"  went  on  Mrs.  Lelen. 
•'Oh  yes."    The  answer  was  put,  but  in  his  heart  Mr.  Quelch 

>»jursed  his  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  ask  Mr.  Tinson  his  ofhce 

Address. 

J  •*  Essex  Street,  Strand  ?"  Mrs.  Leleu  inquired  carelessly. 

1  How  should  he  answer  ?    While  Mr.  Quelch  paused  in  cautious 

||oubt,  Hubert  blurted  out 

^  "  Mr.  Tinson's  place  is  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.   I've  heard  Carys- 
Iprt  say  so." 

t?  Had  Mrs.  Leleu  laid  a  trap  for  him  ?    If  so,  why  ?     Did  she  sns- 

|MBct  him  to  be  other  than  he  pretended  ?    He  feared  so,  from  the 

Wgry  way  in  which  she  took  up  Hubert. 
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"  See  here  ;  don't  poke  yourself  into  other  people's  talk,  Hubert 
Podifat,  or  you  may  go  short  at  supper." 


It 


I  shall  have  to  be  on  my  guard  with  this  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Quelch  to  himself ;  and  he  soon  left  the  table  to  rejoin  Mr.  Tiubou 
in  the  library. 

'*  Mrs.  Leleu  ?"  said  the  lawyer,  in  auswer  to  his  clork's  sugges- 
tion that  tho  housekeeper  seemed  suspicious.  "  Only  iuquiHitive. 
All  women  are.  But  I'm  not  much  afraid  of  her.  It's  Gibbin^'H 
you  must  be  careful  with,  the  Colonel's  man  ;  he's  still  here,  I  tind." 

Mr.  Quelch  saw  nothing  of  Gibbings  that  evening,  but  Mrs.  Lclcu 
wau  waiting  to  show  him  to  his  room. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  comfortable  here,  Mr.  Quelch,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, holding  up  the  ligiited  candle  while  he  lit  his  own.  *'  My 
lady  wished  it.  Anything  we  can  do  ?  One  of  tlie  maids  would 
have  unpacked  your  valise  for  you,  but  it  was  locked." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Quelch,  producing  his  keys.  "  But  I 
always  prefer  to  do  that  myself." 

*'  Good  night,  then,  Mr.  Quelch.  Our  regular  breakfast  is  at 
eight,  but  you  can  choose  your  own  time.  I  think  everything  is  all 
right  here,"  and  she  waved  the  candle  round,  ending  the  movemem 
close  to  Mr.  Quelch's  face.     *'  Good  night." 

'*  That  woman's  on  the  alert  for  some  reason  or  other;  but  I  truRt 
I'm  a  match  for  her." 

And  with  this  consoling  reflection  Mr.  Quelch  turned  into  bed. 

He  was  up  with  the  lark  next  morning  ;  the  bright  summer's  snii 
aroused  him  early,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  out  and  about  before  tk 
whole  house  was  stirring. 

A  very  short  toilet  suiiiced.  He  tumbled  into  his  clothes,  gave 
one  look  in  the  glass,  one  touch  with  tlie  hair- brush — of  the  greasy 
black  pomatum  sold  as  infallible  by  the  Market  Reepham  hairdressc; 
— to  renew  the  freshness  of  his  glossy  black  curls,  and  then  he  wa 
ready. 

When  he  returned  an  hour  or  two  later  to  dress  more  carefully    , 
he  had  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds ;  had  learned  hoi^ 
the  land  lay,  the  position  of  the  offices,  stables,  and  so  forth,  ai 
had  looked  through  the  principal  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  still  i: 
the  hands  of  tho  housemaids. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  his  own  bedroom  door  ajar.  He  thougL 
he  had  locked  it.  At  any  rate,  he  had  put  away  the  tell-tale  Lai 
dye ;  at  least  he  was  sure  of  ibat. 

They  were  making  his  bed,  ho  supposed.  A  figure,  a  fema 
figure,  was  stooping  over  it,  as  he  entered,  and  a  second  glaui 
satisfied  him  it  was  Mrs.  Leleu. 

At  this  moment  the  housekeeper,  unconscious  of  Mr.  Quelcl 
return,  came  from  the  bedside.  She  was  moving  towards  tt 
window,  and  closely,  minutely  examining  the  pillow  slie  was  cair 
ing  as  she  went. 

Mr.  Quelch  instantly  knew  why.  His  heart  gave  a  great  jam 
and  he  realized  that  his  secret  was  in  this  woman's  hands.  U 
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The  pillowcase  was  marked  and  stained  with  greasy  black  patches 
Just  where  tlie  sleeper's  head  had  lain. 

"  You  should  have  worn  a  nightcap,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu  with  killing 
sarcasm,  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  culprit. 

♦'  I  ought,  I  admit,  and  in  future  I  will.    I  feel  very  foolish,  Mrs. 
Leleu.     My  vanity  has  been  properly  exposed." 

**  Vanity  !     Was   it  oaly  that*?'     She  spoke   with   scornful  dis- 
belief.    •*  No,  no ;  1  know  better.    You're  not  what  you  pretend.'* 

"  But  I  assure  you " 

'*  You  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  yourself  last  night.    I  saw  then 
our  hair  was  dyed.    Who  are  you  '?    One  ot  the  police '?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Tiuson's  clerk." 

*'  So's  my  grandmother.    You're  wasting  breath  and  time.    Why 
ot  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?     I  mi^ht  help  you." 

•'My  real  name  is  Kars wick,  I  belong  to  the  Thorpeshipe  con- 
stabulary," the  detective  confessed,  after  a  very  short  pause. 
I  "  And  you  are  here  to  get  evidence  to  make  up  a  case  against, 
•gainst " 

She  seemed  to  shrink  from  mentioning  the  name. 

"Against  the  person  most  strongly  suspected.    Do   you  know 

hom  J  moan  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  yes."     She  hissed  ont  the  affirmative   with  the  intense 

ergy  of  personal  hate.     '•  Colonel  St.  Evelyn.     It  is  he ;  he  did  it, 

le  murdering,  black  hearted  villain  that  he  is.    He  did  it ;  only 

V  "  How  do  you  know  ?  Can  you  tell  me  anything — anything  that 
l|ill  justify  arrest,  that  will  help  us  to  convict  ?" 
'  "  I  don't  know.  I  may,  perhaps.  We  shall  see.  But  we'll  hang 
Itfm  yet — hang  him  as  he  so  richly  deserves."  Again  fiercest  hate 
gave  ghastly  meaning  to  the  terrible  threat. 
'  Earswick — we  will  so  know  him — remembered  what  Mr.  Tinson 
said  of  the  enmity  between  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  ar.d  the  house- 
)per.    No  doubt  Mrs.  Leleu  might  be  useful. 

You  promise  your  help,  then?" 
•'Yes;  if  I  have  a  chance.     But  you  may  rely  as  least  upon  my 
bcrtding  my  tongue.     No  one  shall  know  who  you  are  through  me. 
Blit  mind  others  don't  find  you  out." 
>  No  fear ;  I  shan't  be  caught  twice." 

*Be  on  your  guard — with  Gibbings  in  particular.     He  is  devoted 
to  his  master,  so  keep  him  at  P'  distance  if  you  can." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Taylor's  •  toxicology.' 


Uow  she  was  can 

I   ftve  a  great  juff  A*|er  breakfast  Earswick  had  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Tiuson.     The 
tVc,  hands.  Ui*yer  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  station  to  catch  the 

""^  "  mOfning  express, 
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,c      T  nl«n  has  penetrated  youf 
..  Oho  I"  be  said  laoBbin^  j^  ;  So_M«^  Leleu  U  ^^^P^_  _^^^  ^,,  ^,, 
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^t^XJ^^^^rX:^  t..«  better  0.  hi™." 

Ti^s'oTsoVKbt  out  Mrs.^^^^^^^  Mr.  Quclcb  ?'•  .he  ;B^^^-^„o„ef . 

-Soot  r=ioo^;;..U.    Tbe  boaroo.  o.  course  . 
o  The  latter,  if  be  haa  ii  w  aithou"! 

it  waB  more  au  jmce  or     ,  ,,  ^^^^ 

-rr'fU^Su  /ut  .-It-  To'i^u'a.l^abo.U. 

be  an  mtroductiou  ;     fU'd  «o  say^^S,^  ^^^^  ;„  ^^*;CG^biu»8.  rati  i#D 
Srfatge W^    -e^tSf  b^atber  ..^ 

Berved  the  Queen  aa  °°«  °i,*\"°He  stood  «t".ght  and  ere       ^ 
dtvoBt  bimaelf  of  h.8  «old«r'y^aj^^^  ?^Cned  to  c  A  ''  T 

rtbf  sborrsb^P  to"nes  ^of  a  .an  who  bad  learn  d 

grease."  he  vvaa  say.ng  as  harsv,.cU    pi 

bit-  Tarob  1"  was  bis  next  remark  a».^«  ,«;^„^[i  this,  # 

"  Here  you,  J>«9"L^  Lwn  a  horsr's  less.    "  ^y.l?  leave  t^«M 
«tallandpas^d^^sb»nd^^^^^^  ,ou  leave 

E^-e  tot  aBJu'^a™'!  ni  wheel  you  mto  hue,  .if 
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Qetratea  yo"' 
aud  ttlie  uiay 

up  wbat  I  cau 

t  'you're  about, 
world,    licttet 

irting  witb  >l^ 
asked. 


••  How'h  Corporal  Major?"  ho  wont  on.  '•  Lot* h  look  ai  that  eyo 
I  tho  open.'  Dick  h-d  him  out  iuto  the  yard,  and  Gilibiu^a  lollowtd 
10  horso  iuto  tho  dayU^ht  without  noticiut^  KarHwicU. 

lu  the  yard  (Jihhiuj^H  took  hold  of  tho  horwe's  hoad.  and  liavui>{ 
jtiioved  a  handa^o,  narrowly  oxaiiiiut'd  tho  horHu'H  rij^ht  oyo. 

"More  Hpecks;  another  attack  of  iutlamiuatiou,  I'm  afraid, 
ifrorse  luck." 

••  A  case  of  •  lunatic  eye/  eh  ?— returns  with  every  moon,"  sug. 
jHtod  Karswick. 

••Halloa!  where  did  you  drop  from?"  Gibhings  asked,  turning 

licklv.    •'  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?     Who  are  you  ?     What  do 


youu*^ 


barouet'i 


,om  of  course  bef 
.9  called,  altbouRl 


^t  till  you're  s";; 
ifumblmgftl^o"^' 


ben. 


B  own  pre- 


kly. 
u  call  yourself  ?" 

I'm  Stephen  (^uelch,  Mr.  Tinsou's  clerk.'* 
••  That  don't  qualify  you  as  a  vet.     What  do  you  know  about 
irses  ?" 
A  thinf?  or  two.  I  served  my  time  with  a  farrier  before  I  studied 
,  and  liked  it  better.     Lot's  look  at  his  eye." 
arswick's  examination  \vas  long  and  minute. 
You  may  save  it.     He's  a  youuj^  one.     What  are  you  doing  for 
?     Bleeding?     Are  his  stables  clean  aud  cool?" 
Might  bo  bettor,  perhaps.     We're  thinking  of  cutting  away  tho 
w,' — you  see  it  protrudes." 

Don't  do  it— on  no  account;  it  will  only  blind  the  horse.  No; 
Whore  aba  i^ijieeten  his  stable,  or  move  him  if  you  cau.  Plenty  of  mild  exercise, 
and  above  all  a  good  lotion  always  to  the  eye.  Goulard  water,  or 
.  f*  p  He's  tl  vUiegar  and  water  ;  they're  both  used." 
lis  time.  il  -^Yg'yy  j^  lotion  of  our  own,  prepared  from  the  Colonel'f 

Ti  v\iii.r>9  it  ^  icolptiou  ;  makes  it  up  himselt." 
^''    nfc  in  search       "  He  knows,  does  he  ?" 

i  ^®^  ••Ought  to,  from  tho  times  he's  been  at  at.     Aud  so  do  you, 

^^V^'\  \  hi^s  rati  seemingly.     Not  that  you  look  to  know  much  ahout  a  horse." 
Lie  Gibuiu^^'.^^^^      ••Looks   don't  count,"   said  Karswick,   laughmg.     •' This  is  the 
les,  an  ^^  bait  rifdM»  rig  for  Lincoln's  Inn.     They  wouldn't  staud  a  down-tberoad 
J,  9     ®i^^jg|.  proiOOJS  and  a  wisp  of  straw  in  the  mouth  there." 

■  l^***  ^*  ^^ou've  not  been  always  at  that  game,  I  understand  you  to  say  ?" 

1     TT^nflkcta     "fiKot  I.    1  was  in  a  sporting  stable  first,  then  I  took  to  doctoring 
ildered  amus^^^^  Lh0l|BB.    I've  seen  a  thing  or  two." 

;    but  n  .     ••'J^in'tmuch  to  choose,  I  daresay,  between  a  real  'leg  '  and  a  limb 

iraigbt  and^e^^^^^,  the  law." 

)rder8  to     ^^^^^    ••  The  law  could  give  the  ring  half  a  stone  and  walk  away  from 
learnea  l  them.     I've  seen  some  rare  plants  in  my  time. ' 

•f— more  ell^t    Qibbings    looked    at   him  aud  winked.      Mr.    Quolch   begau  to 
^^^      1  a  noUsbic"^®^*  ^'^^^-     Here  was  a  man  witli  experience  be  liked  to  hear, 
d  to  a  lad  l  u  j£  you've  an  eye  for  a  horse  you  may  like  to  see  our  lot,''  said 

Mtied  iLfhejpoloners  man  civilly,  as  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  stable, 
as  be  ^s^®M^  ^^^ji,.^  Wj^^  ^*^  ^  ^^^  chance  lor  Karswick,  a  long   step  lowards  that 
»»  Dy'e  ^^  aye  tl^'ift^cy  ^^  wished  to  establish.     Before  he  parted  with  Gihbings 
till.     lO^  h^liad  agreed  to  discuss  a  cool  tankard  together  at  the  "  Cow  aud 

"  that  afternoon. 
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.21  rL'v.i^?«oft  •  "  but  I've  got 
••  I  ^-^-  ^.  X^^XX^  Sfani-We.    see  ,o. 

alt-"  r  11  -'  --  -''"«  ""'^  "  """ 

%,d  witb  that  the  man  js  „yo„  promised  to 

the  Hall  and  .eek  oj,'  Mrs^^.^  ^^Vy      J?he  town,  and 

"  ^°™  luLer  tb'e  house.    G«« has  t,oue^^  ^^^^^^^.^       ^ 
show  me  ail  o™J  ",      ,  or  mote.     Take  '""  ^  its  name  ;  "bad 

Bhall  have  a  o'^" ''°"i°u  found,  scarcely  ^^f^^    Lezaire's  time,    ^ 

T''«'°°r'rbSB°n»«'''=«T"l'ate  baronet  .aw  bailiff    or   »*°; 
been  a  sort  of  •;»*'",,„„,    where  the  late  ™' „  „„„stabulary.         "*'' 
baudv  to  the  J™"'''^";;:  members  of  tbecouuty  const 
keei,M,  or.  on  erne  Rency^^^^^.       ,„  '^,^';° d  huntTng-orop.  and  . 
Us  position  1'*^ '^^?ied  boots,  his  spud  and  nu       s^  <,<,eupanc; 
bis  Baiters  and  "obna™     .;  pets.    Other  m*'^"    ,     ^jtb  stransi 
very  comfortable, pair  ofsl'VP        ,,1^  Indian  «'  f""'^^-^  the  pipe  Tfe  < 
r/e  to  be  Been  m  the  ^«° ^^i^j^j^.^ods,  ga«.  and  neu, 
addresses  on  them  ,    n  w  „  ,«r>re3ented  officer      Thi 

:„d  boxes  ol  emf ";.,,,  bung  a  few  Pri-'^^raerrUso^d regimen  Vfar 
Over  the  ""'''^nSorm  of  the  Koyal»*"Ct  Australian,  ^^.l  ^n 
¥lfertweX5if  S'hrrn^^^^rU  himself  owned  .^1 
Dayrell,  8"^  l-TeDgUis  Perhaps  you  hi^d. 

^^fefbe  here  some  little  time.  Mrs.  I-eleu.  ^^, 

'''^^^f^:^'  saidEarswic.  wi^^-n6dr  •■  ^ 

.>  He  shan't  catch  roe  nete,  careful  to  locK  •"    .       ,oraoriwe 

Vuei  Mrs.  Le^"" ''^f  fbe^n?"  said  the  f  ^^.t'left'tlSiouldsater,  it 

■'  ^"^  i:!ro;f;  vate'roTm.  much  as  -'^^^^^  t  what  he  t»bont 

•'  This  IS  nis  own  F\*    ,.       „^^y  tell-tale,  any  ^  *v 

hIs  he  left  any  indication,  ai  y  ^  ,p„,tBman,  clearly. '>^c 

case,  witu  gi^-  ,_^ved,  and  atter  taKin^  u  looked  in.  . 

^^-'•^.'^rSsTud  ends. „,„     Butitwashisd«tytoe.»jf  «: 


i?nr:^:^»B^^^^^^  surely.    But  H- ^^-^ --> 
.r S.T^5Ltnrntronre  cupKd  into  the  U... 
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«'  but  Vve  got 
iime.    See  you 

ck  to  return  to 


5U  promised  to 
5be  town,  and  1 


,_t  was  at  the  very  last,  on  the  bottom  shelf,  and  underneath,  that 

ill  extracted  a  book,  a  nearly  new  book,  bound  in  ^rccn  cloth,  its 

p^es  not  entirely  cut,  with  all  the  avpearauce  of  haviug  been  scarcely 

read  or  littlo  uned. 

•' ilcw   came   it    here?      By  accident   or  design?     What    is    it 

diled?" 

-" ^  A   "        And  he  opened  it  at  the  titlo-page  almost  carelessly,  then  save  a 

•olonel'B  study.     ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

ts  name  j  it  naa       .,,  c^jj.jj^.j.  ^jj^  |^y  j^^.^  ,     There's  something  in  this,  or  I'm  a  Dutch- 
Lezaire's  time,         ^     ,  Taylor  on  Toxicolo,t,7,'  a  new  book  on  poisons,  hiddeu  away 
;  saw  baiUtt   oi    J^^^ie  Colonel's  room !" 

jcstabulary.  4  

^bo  kept  there       ■ 
ting.crop,  and  & 
of  bT«  occupancy 
da  with   Btran- 


,etr,  intbepip*^^ 

^presented  officer 
Vis  old  regimet^ 
it  Australian,  V.1' 
tiimseU  owned 


ciiAPTKU  xvni. 
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discovery  Earswick  liad  made  in  the  Colonel's  study  seemed 
ciently  important  to  warrant  closer  inve^tii^atiou. 
hat  a  work  on  poisons  should  be  found  at  the  Ifail  just  now  was 
rious,  nay,  a  susj)ic'ious  circumstance.     It  became  doubly  no 
n  the  place  and  manner  of  tlie  discovery  were  considered. 
_^How  came  it  here?"  said  tho  detective,  as  he  drew  a  chair  to 
thif  window  and  sat  down  to  think,  still  holdinf^  the  volume  in  his 
ppirbaps  you  hl|i|d.     "  Was  it  concealed  purposely,  or  careleKsly  thrown  aside  ? 

**If  the  former,  why  not  destroyed?  burnt,  for  instance,  it  would 
been  eflectually  hidden  then.     Or  was  it  fori^otten,  overlooked, 
it  had  served  the  puri)0se  for  which  it  had  bi  el  procured  ? 
hat  brings  me  to  why  he  got  it,  and  wlien.     JJefore  or  after  the 
?     If  the  former,  he  bought  it  to  fiirtlu  r  the  deed;  if  the  lat- 
was  mere  curiosity-  perhaps  he  wanted  to  read  up  something 
t  this  arsenic  that  had  done  such  terrible  mischief, 
ill  it  be  possible  to  tix  the  date  of  purchase,  1  wonder  ?     Does 
00k  itself  tell  anything  ?" 
began  now  to  examine  it  more  closely  ;  a  thick,  squat,  small 
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jera  aro     tbouW  1*®*!^°  volume,  bound  in  green  cloth,  evidently  new  or  nearly  so, 
aa  tney   i-"         m,^  of  i|.g  p^^.^^  ^^^^  uncut. 

sb  this'  *'f|lo  trace  of  where  it  was  bought  ?"' he  went  on,  looking  inside 
t,  altnoug^^  ^^g^he^over,  where  booksellers  usually  pnt  their  address  labels  and 
ct— 1  see  ^^^g>.  aarkB.  "They  might  have  been  removed  ;  or  was  it  got  second- 
boring;  ana      n  -j.^an^i  at  some  bookstall  ?      It  looks  rather  too  fresh  for  that ;  how- 

"^'/v     ronedU^®'-  CO  knows. 

old-tasuio  "Uncut  in  parts?      What  parts  are  cut?      The  index,  that  of 

'^^^^'^'  f  the  boob '^'*®  5  and  iis  I  Hve  !  the  pages  dealing  with  arsenic.  Tlum  the 
a  few  01  I  JokmuHt  have  been  bought  in  connection  with  the  crimo        jiut 

^forc  or  after,  which  ?      The  cutting  of  the  pages  might  suj)port 
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Argenic  is  the  bungler's  poiBOQ,  likely  to  be  used  by  the  illiterate 
atid  uuiulormed.  The  symptoms  io  produces  are  so  plain,  the  traces 
it  leaves  so  unmistakable,  that  only  a  clumsy  criminal  would  use  it 
to  destroy  human  life.' 

"  Did  lie  read  those  words,  I  wonder.  How  would  they  afifect 
him  ?  If  he  saw  them  first  when  the  deed  was  already  done,  it 
would  lead  him  to  fix  the  crime  on  some  one  in  a  lower  class.  The 
same  argument  applies,  and  with  greater  force,  if  he  read  the  book 
before  the  muider.  It  would  suggest  to  him  an  easy  method  of 
shifting  suspicion  from  himself. 

"  This  brings  me  back  to  where  I  started.  I  must  and  will  dis- 
cover from  whom  the  book  was  first  purchased." 

He  was  still  sitting  by  the  window  which  commanded  the  drive 
as  far  as  the  Louge  gates. 

"  By  Jove,  there's  Gibbings  !  Back  already !  He  must  not  find 
me  here."  And  the  detective  sprang  to  his  feet,  closing  the  book 
with  a  bang. 

The  action  sent  a  small  scrap  of  paper  flying  into  the  air.  It  must 
have  been  lying  between  the  pages. 

Ears  wick  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  slipping  it  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket   hastily  quitted  the  room. 

He  went  up-stairs  to  his  own  quarters,  meaning  to  put  the  book  on 
poisons  in  some  safe  place,  and  with  this  idea  locked  it  up  in  his  port- 
manteau. 1  hen  he  sat  down,  and  fingering  his  waistcoat-pocket 
almost  mechanically,  extracted  the  bit  of  paper. 

"  It  may  ha\^  some  value,  considering  where  I  found  it,"  he  said 
as  he  looked  at  it. 

More  indeed  than  he  had  supposed. 

It  was  only  a  morsel  of  paper,  but  it  had  a  peculiar  significance,  a 
meaning  all  its  own. 

Earswick  knew  at  a  glance  that  he  had  come  from  a  chemist's 
shop.  There  was  not  a  doubt  of  that.  It  was  a  bit  of  blue  paper 
such  as  chemists  use  to  envelop  their  drugs,  and  there  was  stil 
sticking  to  it  a  portion  of  the  label  and  address. 

Its  exact  shape  and  appearance,  with  the  letters  still  legible,  are 
reproduced  below. 
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*•  tiHck  infl{  C(l  I"  cried  the  clotective,  morQ  and  more  elated,  as  ho 
scriitiui/0(l  this  toll-talo  fragruout  moro  aivl  more  closely.  "  Lifctlo 
doubt  that  I  shall  make  a  <,'oo(l  job  of  tliiH  now.  Any  one  can  sco 
wliat  this  pa[)er  oo(  e  contaiiiwl.  PO  in  red  letters  are  clearly  those 
of  the  waruiti*,'  label  POISON,  that  every  chemist  is  hoimd  by  law 
to  affix  to  what  ho  sells.  Below,  GU  are  the  initial  letters  of  that 
chemist's  name;  he  lived  in  High  Street  somewhere,  that  is  equally 
plain.  A  little  patience  will  certainly  brinj*  me  to  that  chemist's 
door — if  I  have  to  search  the  whole  of  the  archives  of  the  Phar 
maceutical  Society  I  but,  please  goodness,  a  country  directory  will 
suffice. 

"  1  hat  will  keep,  however,  till  later  in  tbe  day.  Let  me  consider 
first  what  this  new  discovery  means." 

He  walked  up  and  dowu  his  room  slowly,  pondering  on  what  had 
^occurred. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  the  book  was  bought  before  tbe  mur- 
der. It  was  a  stepping  stone  leading  straight  to  the  crime.  The 
Bceut  is  weak,  perliaps,  but  wo  are  on  the  trail.  I  must  have  moro 
evidence,  of  course,  to  run  the  Colonel  in ;  it  will  have  to  be  proved 
that  he  admiuistered  the  drug — not  necessarily  proved,  but  at  least 
Btrougly  presumed,  and  I  am  far  from  that  still,  although  I  begin  to 
/have  no  moral  doubt  who  did  the  crime.  If  I  can  only  brii  g  home 
v*the  purchase  of  this  arsenic  to  him,  or  connect  it  in  any  way  with 
that  which  caused  Sir  Carysfort's  death  1" 

After  more  deep  cogitation,  Earswick  prepared  to  leave  his  room. 

"  I  suppose  nothing  was  found  in  the  young  baronet's  bedroom; 
I  wonder  whether  it  was  searched  ?  A  little  late  in  the  day  perhaps; 
•till  1  ought  to  look  into  this." 

And  with  this  idea  he  again  went  to  the  housekeeper. 
^  "  Well '?"  asked  Mrs.  I.eleu,  curious  as  to  the  result   of  his  inves- 
figations  in  the  Colonel's  study. 

"  Nothing  much."  The  detective  had  already  learned  the  lesson 
fA  caution,  and  talked  as  little  as  possible  of  the  progress  ho 
made,  even  to  a  possible  ally  and  friend.  "  At  any  rate,  Gibbings 
•<Sme  back,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  ri.ake  tracks.  But  there  is 
iiptnething  else  you  promised  me." 
'   •'  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word.     What  was  it  ?" 

"  Can  I  see  the  young  baronet's  bedroom  now  ?  The  one  in  which 
]^  died,  I  mean." 

.   "Why,  surely!     You  will  just  have  time  before   dinner."     And 
Mrs.  Leleu  led  the  way  to  the  first  floor." 

The  bedchamber  in  which  the  last  painful  scone  had  been  enacted 
Was  locked  ;  it  had  been  shut  up  entirely  since  the  funeral. 
.  The  housekeeper  opened  the  door,  then  stepped  to  the  window  to 
CUCaw  up  the  blinds. 

••  Is  tiie  room  just  as  it  was  ?"'  asked  Ear.swick,  looking  round. 
l^^'Protty  nearly.     But  of  course  it's  been  thoroughly  cleano  i." 
SSf '  Ah  1  I  thought  80.     I  can't  have  it  all  my  own  way,"  baid  ibg 
attective  half  to  himself,  wiih  a  vexed,  diaappointed  air, 
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"You  couldu't  expect  the  place  to  be  left  as  it  was — after  a  death, 
too  ?" 

"  Who  cleaned  the  room  ?     One  of  the  maids  ?" 

"  Simpson,  the  second  housemaid." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,  to  ask  her  a  few  questions." 

"  Won't  I  do  ?     I  was  with  her  all  the  time." 

"  Were  you,  Mrs.  Leleu  ?  That's  better.  What  was  done  ?— 
carpet  up  ?" 

"  No ;  only  swept  with  tea-leaves." 

•'  Which  were  thrown  away  ?" 

"  Naturally,  on  to  the  dust-heap  ;  we  couldn't  keep  them." 

"  Was  the  bed  moved  ?" 

'•  Yes,  and  the  whole  of  the  furniture." 

"  Even  to  this  waste-paper  bysket  ?"  said  the  detective,  pointing 
to  one  which  stood  near  the  liroi)lace,  and  which  was  by  no  means 
empty. 

"  Well,  no.  Now  you  ask  me,  I  believe  that  basket  was  forgotten ; 
how  or  why  I  cannot  say." 

He  had  not  listened  to  more  than  the  first  few  words,  but  had 
swooped  instantly  down  upon  the  waste-paper  basket,  the  contents 
of  wJiich  he  at  once  emptied  upon  the  dressing-table.  Then  he  went 
throu<4h  the  whole  of  the  rubbish,  carefully  examining  every  atom  of 
refuse,  every  scrap  of  paper,  one  by  one,  till  he  had  considerably 
diminished  the  heap. 

Only  at  the  last  was  his  patience  reward*^d.  and  he  came  upon 
two  more  scraps  of  blue  paper,  identical,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  with 
tliat  lie  had  discovered  in  Taylor's  "  Toxicology." 

"  I  shall  want  to  go  to  the  dust-heap  by-andby,"  he  said. 

"  You  do  your  work  thoroughly,  and  no  mistake.  Nasty  work  too, 
I  take  it.  I'm  glad  I  don't  earn  my  living  that  way.  But  you  had 
better  have  your  dinner  first,  or  the  smells  might  do  you  harm." 

"  I  will  just  step  up-stairs  to  wash  my  hands,  and  then  be  witl] 
you,  Mrs.  Leleu." 

The  detective  wanted  another  five  minutes  to  compare  the  frag' 
ments  last  found  with  the  first. 

iioth  were  of  the  same  color,  but  only  one  bore  any  portion  of  tlif 
printed  label,  the  end  evidently,  as  the  letters  plainly  showed :— 
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*•  N",  in  red  i-jk,  the  last  letter  of  poison.  Y,  the  last  letter  of  the 
chemist's  uame.  How  long  a  name,  I  wonder  ?  Three  red  letters 
intervening,  ISO.  Not  a  very  long  name,  at  any  rate.  There  are 
the  two  last  letters  also  of  street,  hue  only  the  final  letter  of  the 
town  or  place.  Not  much  to  go  upon,  hut  enough,  I  hope,  even  if 
the  dust-heap  yields  no  treasures." 

The  dinner  was  much  the  same  as  the  previous  meals.  Mrs.  Leleu 
did  the  honors  hospitably;  and  the  loutish  Podifat  slouched  in  as 
usual  when  the  others  had  half  done. 

•'  We  will  go  now  to  the  dust-heap,"  said  Eaifswick,  after  Podifat 
bad  left  the  room. 

"  I'll  show  you  where  ic  is,  if  you  wait  till  I  put  a  bonnet  on;  but 
you  can't  expect  me  to  bo  rakingand  routing  in  such  filth.  I  should 
lose  all  my  authority  in  this  house  if  I  were  seen  there  by  the 
maids." 

"  No  one  will  see  us  now  ;  the  servants  are  ?t  dinner." 

"  Well,  well;  have  yoii**  own  way."  And  Mrs  Leleu  escorted  the 
detective  to  the  outer  yard,  where  the  tubs  containing  the  pig*8* 
■wash  was  kept  and  all  the  household  refuse  was  thrown. 

Here  she  left  hira,  and  fCarswick,  who  had  armed  himself  with 
la  garden-rake,  stoutly  attacked  a  heap  in  one  corner  which  Mrs. 
]  Leleu  had  indicated  as  that  most  likely  to  contain  the  sweepings  of 
$  the  upstair  roomf^. 

No  dustman  or  chitj'on'n'r  could  have  turned  over  the  uninviting 
mass  more  delicately  or  with  greater  patience  and  care.  But  Ears- 
wick  raked  out  more  than  half  the  rubbish  before  became  upon  what 
he  sought. 

There  they  were,  however,  at  last :  many  more  scraps  of  the  same 
bright  blue  paper,  damp  and  mildewed  by  their  contact  with  the 
moist  leaves,  but  still  perfectly  recognizable.  He  picked  them  uj), 
four  or  five,  as  eagerly  as  a  gold-digger  or  diamond-seeker  the  last 

t)roduct  of  repeated  washings.     Holding  them  gingerly  in  the  hol- 
DW  of  his  hand  he  once  more  regained  bib  room. 

Amongst  the  pieces  picked  up  on  the  dust-heap  was  that  con- 
taining the  centre  of  the  torn  label,  and  he  could  now  supply  the 
IDis.sing  letters. 
Putting  the  whole  together,  tbe  label  read  as  follows  ;— 
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"  That's  Kiiltiidid  !    Before  the  day  is  out  I  will  know  who  it  wtt9 
that  bought  the  poison."  ' 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE    CHEMIST   OF   CLEUEURY. 

Cleobury  was  a  village,  or  Romething  more,  lying  a  dozen  miles 
from  Straddlethorpe,  on  the  oi>j)Osite  side  from  Market  Reepham. 
Earswick  knew  it  perfectly  well,  although  his  police  duties  had 
never  taken  him  in  that  direction.  It  was  on  the  railway,  on  the 
branch  line  that  ran  from  Market  l»ecpham  to  the  Wolds.  This 
line  was  that  which  served  Straddlethorpe,  hut  the  station  was  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  Hall.  The  detective,  eager  to  follow  up  the 
eccnt  already  so  warm,  was  all  impatience  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
chemist's,  but  he  remembered  his  engagement  to  drink  a  pot  of  ale 
with  Gibbings  at  the  village  public  that  atternoon. 

•'  What  shall  I  tell  him,"  thought  Earswick.  "  That  I  am  called 
away  on  business  ?  He  might  want  to  accompany  me,  and  that 
would  be  awkward.  At  the  tame  time,  I  must  not  throw  him  over 
—  he  may  be  o!  use  to  me.  1  shall  want  to  know  more  about  the 
Colonel,  perhajis,  ard  it  won't  do  to  quarrel  with  the  man  yet.  I 
bujtpose  I  hjid  better  keep  my  appointment  with  Gibbings,  and  go 
to  Cleobury  later  in  the  day." 

Accordingly  he  strolled  over  to  the  "  Cow  and  Pail  "  about  three 
o'clock,  where  he  found  his  friend. 

"  Thought  you  weren't  coming,"  said  Gibbings  after  doing  the 
honors. 

"  I'm  on  a  long  job,  and  the  governor  would  cut  up  rough  if  it 
weren't  done  in  time  ;  he's  a  tight  hand.     Is  yours  ?" 

"  What !  the  Colonel  ?     Easy  as  a  glove  while  you  run  his  way." 

"*  Have  you  been  with  him  long  ?" 

"  Nigh  upon  nineteen  years.  He  picked  me  out  as  his  batman 
when  I  was  only  a  raw  recruit,  and  1  have  stuck  to  him  ever  since. 
He's  been  a  good  master  to  me,  and  I  like  his  ways." 

"  A  sportsman,  eh  ?" 

"  I  believe  you.  He's  a  fine  judge  of  a  horse,  and  loves  them  as  I 
do." 

"Races?    Bets?"  , 

"  "We've  been  upon  the  turf,  him  and  me,  from  the  time  we  lay  at 
Bareilly  with  the  old  corps.  He  had  a  Pegu  ])ony  there  that  noth- 
ing could  touch,  and  we  owned  the  famous  Arab,  Genghis  Khan— 
you  may  have  heard  of  him — that  upset  all  the  pots  at  Madras." 

'•  Does  he  own  any  race-horses  now  '?" 

•'  Not  at  present,"  said  Gibbings,  implying  that  the  Colonel  might 
Bome  day  have  a  stable  second  to  none.  *'  Now  we've  come  into  our 
tiionoy  perhaps - 
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''  tbe  Coloners  richer  than  he  was,  then  ?"  . 

•'  Why,  you  ought  to  know  tbat.    Don't  his  missis  come  in  for  all 

tbis?"  ^  ,,  , 

And  Gibbings  waved  his  hand  towards  the  fields,  every  acre  ol 

which  belonged  to  StraddJeMiorpe. 

•'  Yes,  but  there  arc  such  things  as  settlements.  Terhaps  the 
property's  tied  upon  her  and  her  chicks." 

"  Anyhow  he'll  have  the  control  of  tbe  income,  a  good  round  sum  ; 
aud  he'll  spend  it,  too,  like  a  prince.     He  wanted  it." 

"  What  1     The  Colonel  was  a  little  short  of  cash,  eh  ?" 

•'  It  ain't  my  business  to  talk  over  my  master's  aCfairH,  but  I  know 
he  dropped  on  the  Two  Thousand,  aud  he's  got  a  heavy  book  for 
the  Leger.' 

"  The  only  books  he  cares  about,  I  take  it." 

••  You're  right  there.  The  Colonel's  not  what  you  call  a  studious 
character.  I  never  knew  him  read  much  but  Kuff,  or  '  Youatt  on 
the  Horse.'" 

'♦  He's  a  bit  of  a  borse-doctor,  I  thiuk  you  said  ?" 

••  I'll  back  his  recipes  against  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  makes 
them  up  himpelf." 

A  sudden  qualm  seized  Earswick.  What  if  the  arsenic  had  been 
bought  as  stable  medicine  ? 

"  Secrets,  eh  ?"  asked  the  detective.  "  You  couldn't  tell  a  friend 
what  he  usey  r" 

"  I  couldn't,  for  I  don't  know.  But  I  could  let  you  have  any  to 
try  ;  I  generally  keep  some  of  each." 

Earswick  thanked  Gibbings  cordially,  and  noted  the  offer  as  one 
that  might  still  serve  in  the  inquiry. 

They  gossiped  on  for  half  an  hour  more,  exchanging  ideas  upon 
stable  management,  racing  scandals,  and  the  straigbtest.tips. 

At  last  Earswick  got  up  saying  — 

"  I  must  go  back  to  my  papers.     Worse  luck  !" 

••  Shirk  'em,"  said  Gibbings.  "  Come  alongg  with  me.  I'm  going 
to  exercise  the  horses  ;  you  shall  have  a  mount." 

"Wish  I  could,  but  I  daren't.  Ta,  ta  !"  and  Earswick  returned 
to  the  Hall. 

His  talk  with  Gibbin<^s  had  been  distinctly  useful  to  him.  Much 
light  had  been  let  in  on  the  Colonel's  ways,  and  something  more 
than  a  hint  of  impecuniosity  had  been  thrown  out,  suggesting,  if 
nob  absolutely  supplying,  a  motive  for  the  crime, 

"  If  I  can  only  tumble  upon  something  at  the  chemist's,"  said 
Earswick.  "  I'll  go  there  now,  only  I  must  let  Gibbings  clear  out 
first." 

And  he  stood  by  the  window,  watching  the  grooms  ride  away 
Tvith  their  string  of  horses.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked 
over  to  Straddlethorpe  station. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  he  reached  Cleobury.  Five  minutes' 
walk  brought  him  to  the  straggling  hamlet,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  one  long  streett  extending  to  either  side  of  the  central  market 
•juare. 
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On  one  side  of  this,  jnst  opposite  a  decrepit  equestrian  status 
that  mif^ht  have  bocu  Julius  Cicsar  or  George  I  ,  was  the  chemist's 
shop  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

Mr.  (Iravely,  whose  name  appeared  in  large  letters  over  his  shop- 
front,  stood  behind  the  connter, — a  short-sighted,  nervous  little 
man,  whose  freckled  face  turned  pale  at  the  first  abrupt  question 
asked  by  the  detective — 

"Do  you  keep  a  poison-book  as  required  by  the  statute  ?" 

"  Poison-book?"  repeated  the  chemist  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  if 
anticipating*  trouble. 

•'  Precisely;  to  register  the  sale  of  lUpoif  ini.  You  are  wondering, 
perhaps,  why  i  ask.  I  am  a  )n\\n.^  cfti  c  ;  L^re  is  my  card.  Bo 
careful." 

"I  am  sure  1  have  no  wish  to  be  oti  vvv"  h\  I  am  most  willing  to 
help  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Gravely,  bowii^^  hiu"  jly  and  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"  Then  let  me  see  the  book — if  you  have  one.  If  you  haven't, 
you  will  get  into  trouble." 

"  But  indeed  I  have.  I  am  bound  to  observe  the  statutes.  Here 
it  is." 

Earswick  drew  a  stool  to  the  counter,  and  quickly  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  ledger.  He  began  with  the  last  entry,  and  followed 
with  his  finger  every  other  lor  many  pages  back. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  wfth  a  cry  of  satisfaction. 

'•Here  it  is;  his  ow^n  name  too.  What  a  double-dyed  egregious 
fool !     But  I  suppose  he  could  get  it  on  no  other  terms." 

"  Look  at  this,  please,"  he  went  on,  addressing  the  chemist. 
"  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  this  entry  was 
made'?" 

"  That  ?  Certainly,"  replied  the  chemist,  reading  the  entry  aloud 
from  a  form,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy  :— 


Date. 

Drug. 

Quantity. 

Purpose. 

Signature. 

Witness. 

188- 
29  April 

Arsenic 

i  drachm 

Horse 
medicine 

F.  St.  Evelyn 

H.  Gravely. 

"  You  sold  this  quantity  of  arsenic  to  the  person  who  signed  for  it  ?" 

"  Person  ?  Why,  of  course.  It  was  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  of 
StraddlethorpeHall." 

"  You  are  certain  of  that  ?     You  knew  him  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.  Everybody  knows  Colonel  St.  Evelyn.  He  has  not 
been  long  in  the  county,  but  he  goes  about  a  good  deal." 

*'  And  the  witness  knew  him  ?  But  how  do  you -explain  this  ?  H. 
Gravely,  that  is  your  name.  You  are  not  competent  as  a  witness. 
The  law  required  some  second  person  to  whom  the  buyer  was  known 
fts  well  (;s  (0  you." 
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'*It  was  my  son  ;  he  has  the  same  name  as  myself." 

"Is  he  here?     Call  him." 

"  My  son  has  gone  to  Market  Reepham  ;  but  I  will  send  him  over 

to  you  if  you  wish."  ,       .,    .,  , 

"  I  iiosnme  that,  like  yourseir,  he  could  identify  tue  purchaser  as 

ColoL>    St.  Evelyn?"  ,       ^     ,  .,  „ 

"  Oil,  of  coutse,"  said  the  chemist,  hnt  rather  doubtfully. 
•'  Vo'    would  la^  yourself  ci)on  to  a  very  serious  cliarge  if  you  sold 

l)oiso.'  to  a  /ersou  yoi  did  not  kuow :  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of 

that  ,        T  ,  1  • 

"  ( )li,  but  I  knex-  bv  i.  It  was  in  the  dusk,  but  I  knew  hiiu-  a 
(lark,  Hharp-speaking,  military-looking  gentleman,-  there  was  no 
mistaking  him." 

"  In  the  dusk,  eh  ?     About  what  time  ?" 

"  About  seven,  I  should  say." 

•'  How  did  he  come  ?     Hide  or  drive  ?  ' 

"  Neither  ;  he  walked.    At  least  I  saw  no  horse  or  cart  at  th..  d(.     »" 

••No  doubt  he  walked,"  said  Karsvvick  to  himself.  •'  '^  w  'd 
attract  least  attention.  If  he  had  ridden  or  driven,  there  w ..ui.l  huva 
been  the  groom  or  the  horse  to  hold." 

••  He  was  alone  ?"  was  the  detective's  next  question,  acVIre  sed  to 
the  chemist. 

••  I  am  sure  of  that ;  quite  alone." 

'•  And  do  you  remember  how  he  was  dressed  ?" 

'•  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  Colonel  had  on  a  rather  peculiar  cloak, 
made  loose.    They  call  them  by  some  Scotch  name — macintosh  ?" 

••  A  waterproof,  then  ?" 

•'I  don't  think  so." 

••  Perhaps  it  was  an  ulster  ?" 

••  That's  Irish."  -•  ^ 

•' Well,  an  Inverness  ?" 

"  That's  the  name.  I  remember  now.  It  was  made  of  Scotch 
plaid,  big  pattern,  yellowish,  with  red  lines." 

•'  Rather  staring  in  fact." 

••  That's  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  how  I  remember  it  so  well." 

'•  And  you  would  know  it  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  could  swear  to  it." 

"  And  the  wearev  ?" 

•'Him  to.     I  should  know  his  voice  and  his  way." 

'•  Well,  Mr.  Gravely,  I  won't  conceal  from  you  that  what  you  have 
told  me  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  You  may  have  heard  what 
has  happened  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  papers.     But "  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  on 

the  chemist  suddenly — "  you  cannot  mean  to  cay  that  the  Colonel's 
suspected." 

•'  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?"  replied  Earswick  sternly,  putting 
his  finger  on  the  poison-book.  •'  It's  quite  incomprehensible  to  me 
why  you  have  not  come  forward  before  this.  You  knew  as  we  all  did 
that  poor  young  Sir  Caryafort  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and 
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yet  you  have  voluutoered  no  iu^jimation  of  what  you  had  sold, 
will  have  to  explain  tlii.s,  I  promise  you." 

••  I  had  quite  forj^otteu  it,  1  asyure  yoUt" 

"  That'a  hard  to  believe." 


Yoii 


II 


Well,  I  won't  say  that  it  didn't  cross  my  mind ;  but  dear, 
dear,  was  I  lo  ro  and  accuse  the  Colonel,  his  own  brother-in-law? 
Besides,  he  said  he  wanted  it  for  his  horses — it's  entered  aoth  ere." 

"  You  have  a  confidinj^  disi)ositiou,  Mr.  Gravely,"  said  the  detec- 
tive, ••  and  I  warn  you,  you  will  have  to  justify  all  this  to  the  proper 
authorities.  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  be  taken  up  as  an  accom* 
plice." 

''Gracious  heavens!  don't  hint  at  such  a  th'ug."  The  little 
chemist  was  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Well,  iVs  quite  on  the  cards,  and  it  will  all  depend  on  how  you 
(Sonduct  yourself." 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  ready  to  do  anything,  everytliing  required." 

•*It  is  in  the  first  place  essential  that  you  should  hold  your  tongue ; 
you  must  preserve  the  most  absolute  secrecy  about  this." 

"  I  promise,  sir — I  promise." 

*•  And  you  must  give  up  this  register  to  me.  There  must  bo  no 
risk  of  losing  it — it  is  far  too  important  in  the  case." 

•'  How  about  my  regular  work,  sir  ?    I  shall  want  that  ledger." 

"  Open  another  ;  I  must  have  this.  Let  me  see  now,"  and  Kars- 
wick  walked  once  or  twice  round  the  shop.  "  Is  there  anything  else 
to  be  said  or  done  ?  No ;  I  think  not.  I  will  not  trespass  on  your 
time  any  further,  Mr.  Gravely,  except  to  repeat  my  cautions.  Be 
circumspect  and  silent,  or  you  may  get  into  serious  trouble." 

With  this  rather  threatening  farewell,  the  detective  put  the 
poison  register  under  his  arm,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Oleobury 
station. 
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A  CLOAK,    COAT,   OR   CAPE. 

One  or  two  doubtful  points  served  to  embitter  Earswick's  joy  as  he 
traveled  back  to  Straddlethorpe  that  evening. 

There  was  first  the  possibility  that  some  one — the  real  criminal, 
and  for  his  own  guilty  purpose — had  personated  Colonel  St.  Evelyn 
at  Cleobury. 

Was  this  possible  ?  was  it  probable  ?  The  answer  was  surely  in 
the     -^gative. 

How  could  the  chemist,  Mr.  Gravely,  a  neighbor  in  the  county  be 
mistaken  in  his  man  ?  He  had  declared  that  he  knew  and  recog- 
nized the  Colonel. 

'•  But  not  too  positively.  I  fancied  I  detected  an  accent  of  doubt 
in  his  words.    He  was  a  poor  creature  at  best  —broke  down  almost 
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with  me.  What  would  he  do  in  the  witness-box  ?  Suppose  he  haJ 
been  wronj,'  after  ail  ? 

"  There  is  tlio  si«^uature,  thouj^h.  That  raay  help.  I  must  com- 
pare  it  with  another,  a  certainly  genuine  si^uature  ;  I  shall  bo  sure 
to  tind  one  amon^'  the  papers  Mr.  Tinsou  lett. 

*•  And  the  dewcription  -the  siiiii(tlfnienf-tha.t  will  be  hard  to  get 
over.  The  luvermss  cape  or  cloak  was  a  remarkable  object  in  its 
way  ;  I  out^lit  to  he  ahle  to  trace  that  to  its  rightful  owner. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  ofiteusihlo  purpose  for  which  the 
drnj,'  was  hought— horse  medicine.  Now  I  know  irom  (JihhingH  that 
the"Colonel  iiTade  up  his  receii)es.  Shall  1  be  able  to  ascertain  what 
those  contained?  (lihhin^s  promised  to  let  rae  have  some  of  the 
stuff.  X  lujst,  if  possihle,  get  one  of  each  kind,  and  have  them  ana- 
lyzed.    There  hound  to  tell  some  story— one  way  or  the  other." 

In  his  eagerness,  Karswick  almost  ran  to  the  library  on  his  return 
to  the  Hall. 

To  give  color  to  the  detective's  occupation,  a  number  of  documents 
— law  papers,  leases,  and  so  forth — had  been  left  by  Mr.  Tinsou. 
These  lay  on  the  lihraiy  table,  where  Karswick  sat  and  worked  when 
not  otherwise  employed. 

"  If  I  remember  right,"  the  detective  said  as  he  seated  himself  at 
this  table,  "  the  Colonel  signed  that  surrender  of  the  Doddiugtou 
lease.     I  had  it  in  my  hands  this  morning      Ah  !  hero  it  is."' 

He  untied  the  red  tape  and  opened  out  the  great  formal  parch- 
ment, engrossed  in  the  customary  copperplate.  At  the  end  of  it  was 
the  signature  ho  sought. 

To  take  the  chemist's  poison  register  from  his  pocket,  open  it  at 
the  suspicious  entry,  and  compare  the  two  signatures,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment  for  the  detective. 

"The  samel"  he  cried — •' absolutely  and  identically  the  same! 
There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  it  was  the  Colonel  himself  who 
bought  the  stuff.  Some  one  else  might  have  personated  him,  but 
surely  no  one  could  have  counterfeited  his  hand. 

•'  That  disj)oses  pretty  well  of  n:y  ditticulty  as  to  identity.  And  I 
shall  still  have  as  a  second  string  the  testimony  of  the  cloak,  coat, 
or  cape.  I  must  lind  that  cloak,  coat,  or  cape,  or  at  any  --  I'e  get 
evidence  that  the  Colonel  owned  and  wore  one. 

"  How  can  I  best  manage  this  ?  Gibbings  ?  He  would  know,  of 
course  ;  but  how  am  I  to  ask  him  about  his  master's  clothes  ?  It 
would  be  most  imprudent  at  this  stage.  There's  Mrs.  Leleu ;  of 
course  I  dou't  want  her  to  know  exactly  what  I'm  at,  still  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  out  of  her  \yhat  1  want,  if  I  go  the  right  way  to 
work.' 

After  te  •=*  very  adroitly  led  the  conversation  in  the  necessary 
direction,  mih.  Leleu,  now  that  the  detective  was  playing  with  his 
cards  on  the  table,  was  ready  enough  to  talk  to  him  on  any  subject, 
but  especially  about  the  Colonel. 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  him  ?"  asked  the  detective. 

"  More  than  I  cared  about.  He  was  always  messing  about,  inter- 
fering with  other  people's  work." 
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"WLat!  in  tbo  house  ?  I  thought  his  tastes  were  mostly  out- 
door." 

"  That  ^f  course ;  but  nothini;  came  amiss  to  him,  if  he  had  a 
clmiice  of  or(lorin«,'  other  people  about,  hectoring  here,  and  bullying 
hero,  and  f)oking  his  nose  in  everybody's  business." 

•'  I  wonder  he  found  time.  He  looked  after  the  estate,  didn't 
the?" 

"  I  believe  you.  Ask  the  bailiff,  or  the  farmers,  or  the  laborers. 
He  was  always  ranging  up  and  down,  finding  fault,  and  pretending 
to  teach  every  one  his  business." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  fond  of  exercise.'' 

•♦  He  must  have  been,  or  else  it  was  his  unquiet  spirit,  for  he  never 
seemed  to  rest ;  out  in  all  weathers  too." 

••  Ah  !"  Karswick  saw  an  opening  at  last.  "  I  wonder  he  didn't 
take  cold.     You  wouldn't  have  been  sorry,  I  darosay." 

"  Him  take  cold?  Never.  He's  too  hard.  JJesides,  he  looked 
after  himself  too  well  for  that." 

••  Wrapped  up  warm  on  cold  days,  eh  ?" 

•'  I  should  think  so.  Why,  he  had  coats  for  all  weathers,  all  thick- 
nesses, all  sorts  and  shapes." 

''  A  wise  man.  In  a  changeable  climate  like  this,  the  same  top- 
coat don't  do  for  two  days  running,  as  I've  found  before  now.  I'd 
like  to  get  a  wrinkle  from  the  Colonel." 

"  Get  Gibbings  to  show  you  his  wardrobe,  then." 

•'  I'd  like  to,  if  I  thought  it  was  safe.  What  I  want  is  something 
loose  to  go  over  another  coat-  a  thing  you  could  throw  off  and  on 
easily." 

"  I've  seen  the  Colonel  in  something  of  the  sort  ;  what  they  call 
an  Inverness,  I  think." 

"  Have  you,  now  ?"  Earswick  tried  hard  to  assume  indifference  as 
ho  drew  near  the  point  at  which  he  had  aimed.  *'  What  kind  was 
it  ?    What  stuff  ?     What  color  ?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell.  Scotch,  I  should  say;  a  tar  i  tr)  or  a  plaid. 
Rather  staring  pattern ;  drab,  or  rather  yellow,  with  bright  red 
lines." 

"  That  would  hardly  do  for  me.  I  should  be  known  by  my  coat, 
as  I  daresay  the  Colonel  was." 

"  It's  likely  enough.  He  was  fond  of  that  coat;  I  have  seen  him 
in  it  dozens  of  times." 

Earswick  was  delighted.  He  had  come  upon  just  what  he 
wanted. 

"  Well,  anyway,  I'll  get  Gibbings  to  show  it  me,  if  it's  only  to  get 
a  pattern  of  the  shape." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  if  I  were  you.  He'd  only 
suspect  something." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I'd  best  leave  it  and  him  alone,"  said 
the  detective ;  and  soon  after  he  bade  the  housekeeper  good 
night. 

But  he  had  no  intention  of  dropping  his  friend  Gibbings,  and  re- 
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lying npon  bis  own  acumen  and  discretion,  trusted  still  to  turn  bira 
io  profitable  account. 

They  did  not  meet  a«aiu  till  next  morniug,  when  Earswick  found 
biui  an  usual  at  the  stableH. 

•'  You  promiHod  ycHtorday  to  let  mc  liavo  Horao  of  your  stable 
specifics— the  Colonel'H  i)re8criptiouH  I  mean,"  said  the  detoctive, 
after  he  had  inquired  in  auo  foiin  about  the  sick  horao,  and  had  ex- 
amined the  othor  occupants  of  the  stalls. 

"  Iti^ht  you  are.     But  why  do  you  want  them  ?" 

*•  I  Htili  do  a  little  veterinary  work  at  odd  times,  and  I'm  always 
williuj.'   to  learn.      Now  if   these  medicines  are   worth   auythiu;^ 

"  There'.s  nothinj^  like  them,  take  my  word  for  that.  I've  tried 
them  this  many  a  year,  aud  the  Colonel,  be  believes  in  them 
too.'' 

•'  P(?rliaps  Home  day  he'll  fjive  me  the  receipts  himself." 

'•  I  doubt  that ;  he  keeps  them  even  from  me.  Hut  don't  let  that 
put  you  out.  You  can  always  have  what  you  want  if  you  write  me 
a  line." 

•You  shan't  lose  by  it." 

•'  Oh,  come  !     Between  friends,  you  know." 

••  They  will  be  worth  mouey  to  me,  and  you  ouf^ht  to  have  your 
share.  ^Vhy,  if  I  were  you  i'd  turn  a  pretty  penny.  Get  thoColonel 
to  supply  the  <^oods  aud  you  soil  them."' 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  do  that.  Ho  might  not  like  it,  and  I'd  be  aoiry 
to  vex  him.  I  don't  mind  obli^iiji;  you  ;  that's  another  pair  of 
shoes." 

"  \Vell,  when  can  I  have  them  ?" 

"  Why,  now  if  you  choose.  There's  only  balf-a-do/en  of  them. 
Come  this  way,  into  the  harness  room." 

"  Fere  you  are,'  went  on  (Jibbings,  takin*^  down  a  bottle  or  two 
and  some  tin  boxes. 

"  These  are  the  cordial  balls  ;  I  never  knew  their  ecjual  after  a 
hard  day's  hunting.  These  are  the  cough  balls,  and  this  embroca- 
tion never  fails.  Tliere's  some  of  the  eye- water,  some  fever 
powders,  and  some  for  worms.  Now  you  are  fitted  out  with  the 
"whole  bihng." 

Karswick  was  profus*   iu  his  thanks. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  i«  Mr.  Gibbings,  you  are  a  real  downright 
trump  ;  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  tor  you  just  say  the  word.  And 
look  here,  it's  mv  turn  to  stand  treat.  Shall  we  meet  again  at  the 
•Cow  and  Pail' r" 

"  I'm  your  man.  But  it  must  be  late  ;  I've  got  enough  to  keep  nie 
busy  till  night." 

So  had  Earswick.  Returning  to  the  house  with  his  medicine^;  1  8 
regained  his  room,  and  there  made  tiie  whole  into  a  safe  aud  co(j- 
renieut  parcel.  Then,  without  another  word  to  a  soul  in  the  Hull, 
took  the  next  train  from  Straddletliorpe  into  Market  Keepham. 

Arrived  at  the  county  town,  be  went  to  a  quiet  public  not  far  from 
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80  '  A  f/>  f he  chief  constable. 

t.e  poUce  BtaUon  -a  senta  -.sa^:  -^.t,  .,.  .u.o.a.ate 

Cai-taiu  Bracebridge  caae  _  Earswick.    "  I 

liftii  to  say.  ,    to  report  in  person,    s  ^  ^     e. 

Jet^rt  «eS  t.e..,^,,,,  ,  aouU  ot  t.at.    And  tUe 
''"?.\ou  are  »" '^^^  "f  ^.'^f ageanst  the  Colonel.;, 
case  looks  l^'^ff^'^D.  enough  to  convict,  sir  fg^„,t  to 

"  Is  the  ovidence  atron  ^  course,  and  ]•}"<*»»     together,  I 

»  Ifa  purely  c'f  "^^f""  u^  the  whole  of  t  e  facts      t, 
deal  with  •,  but  "1"="  >Xe'man  could  hesitate. '  j^^^^s 

--.SeWIf  ^^^^^^^^        ^:f  sll^ll  ha"  e'^ngfhle  cor- 
^^:^^^^^^i..    Vou.u.layyourhanason 

^^:^;Z  0   -ng.    Glbhlngs  shall  give  it  me,  or  I 

'""u  I  will  have  ^-t.  right  or  wro  „  search-warrant," 

will  take  it. '  ^^e  ^orst,  we  ^^    ff f  J^  ^^ea  have  failed. 

.*  If  the  worst  coiiij^s  ^    measures,  sir,  until  f ^ir  on«  ^^ 

.'  Better  try  no  e.^^'^^^®„i.,bt  •  perhaps  I  shall  get  ine  u 

,„;;."?^rirt^riyousho«M^t;oopar^^^^^         Vou  tell  me  to 

'^.  Well,  sir,  we  f  l'^'^,™"oty  your  orders."  -p„,„ick,  and  I 

cet  the  cloak,  and  I.^^f  "l^^staking  young  officer,  Ear&™ic 

^  ..  You  are  a  P'o'"''»'^SXv6  vou  anything  else  to  say  ? 

-- ^^'f '^'^W  tS -eS/s?    r/e  brought  them  over  ,a„ 

"''fl  do  SVe  follow  y.-'.-f,!;-;  ^^^  joun.l  to  contain  arsenic   »' 

"  '^'^y-,r"mhevX,tln  there  is  *e  explanation  ot  .      pu 

chase  and  use  ot  the  poisom      ^vyie  if  they  don't-^^ 

".  Of  course  •.  I  ""'if^X  for  some  other  purpose. 

"  The  arsenic  was  bougUt  lor  __ 

"  Yes,  sir ;  hut,  as  ^  o  ^^  ,     ,  ,  ,*  that      So  don't 

all  the  other  ^acts-— -  ^^^^^^^  no  ^^o^'^^,  ^Jj  .^^  '  -ou  n.ay 

*  o  jt  will  weigh  with  the  ^u^y;^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Karswick  ,  .o 

K'b&  ".  f  ;^^,  J,  ,,  Ucutenaut  separated.  EarawicU 
.rni^^^ttrSoU^Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE    CASE    IS     CLEAR. 


e  ..tbest." 
section  v?itU 

Lt.     Sodon^t 

lick ;  yo^  ^'^' 
Led,  EarswicU 


TiiF  bar  parlor  of  the  "  Cow  and  Pail  "  was  a  snug  liitle  place,  to 
which  l>Ir.  Gibbiugs.  as  one  of  the  upper  servants  at  the  Hall,  was 
always  welcome.  His  friend  Mr.  Quelch  was  equally  welcome,  more 
especially  as  he  gave  a  liberal  order  for  drink. 

"  Wbal's  your  weakness,  Mr.  (libbiugs?"  ashed  the  detective. 
•'  I>cer  sits  cold  on  tbe  stomach  this  time  of  night.  Shall  we*  say 
wbisky  hot,  or  rum  ?" 

"  There's  notbing  like  old  .Jamaica  if  you  get  it  sound.  'Tain't 
bad  here,  although  it  might  be  older.  They  spoiled  us  for  rum  in 
tbe  Crimea." 

"  You  were  tbere,  were  you  ?" 

•'  At  the  end  of  the  siege,  yes-  before  we  went  to  the  •  Shiny.*  " 

"•  '  Sbiuy  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  tbe  '  Sbiny  East ' :  that's  our  soldier's  name  for  India." 

"Was  the  Colouel  iu  tbe  C'rimea  too?" 

"  He  was  that.  I  went  to  him  tbere  as  batman.  He  picked  me 
out,  &h  '  tbiuk  I  told  you,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  we  were  much 
of  a  size." 

"You  and  tbe  Colonel?     What  would  that  matter?" 

"  A  good  deal  to  both  of  us.  You  see  I  could  wear  his  old  things; 
tbat  saved  his  pocket,  and  I  got  the  clotbes." 

"  Economical  that,     ^ud  does  tbe  arrangement  still  continue  ?" 

A  new  feature  was  suddenly  introduced  into  tbe  inquiry.  For 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  Eirswick  that  Gibbiugs  might  have 
personated  tbe  Colonel.  Wiiat  if  tbe  master  bad  sent  bis  man  to 
Cleobury  ?  The  detective  made  a  note  of  tbis  new  si;q)iciou,  tbe 
effect  of  which  was  to  include  Gibbitii^s  as  an  accessory,  and  to  call 
for  special  observation  of  tbe  servant. 

"  Well,  yes,  in  a  way  :  altbougb  nowadays  I  got  a  couple  of  new 
suits  a-year,  I  still  have  the  pick  of  what  the  Colonel  casts  off, — not 
that  I  want  them  much  now." 

"  A  nico  little  perquisite  all  the  same.  Anything  from  a  good  tailor 
is  "A'orth  money.    I  suppose  you  know  that." 

Gibbings  winked. 

*'  Next  time  you  come  in  for  a  haul  you  might  let  me  know,"  said 
tbe  detective.  "  I'm  obliged  to  dress  smart  for  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  go  to  the  West  End," 

"  Perbaps  we  can  deal.     Is  there  anything  particular  you  want?" 

*'  Well,  I'd  be  glad  of  a  good  to])coat  against  winter,  if  you  could 
belj)  me  to  such  a  tbing." 

"  \V  bat  kind  ?     Black  cloth  ?" 

"  No  ;  something  loose  that  I  could  throw  over  another  coat  and 
take  off  when  I  get  to  the  office.  It's  precious  cold,  I  tell  you,  on 
November  mornings.  You  try  walking  from  Camden  Town  to  Lin- 
coin's  Inu  about  dayhght  in  wiuter  time.'* 
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,.  ^,11,  ni  remember  yon  ne  ^^  .^^^  „„„  , 

abead,  you  know.  ,,,,  tue  answer  to  a  queBL 

'r^!rl  is  it,  and  deceut.lookiu«j;^^.^,,,,,,,.t  warranted  to 

..  It's  a  first-class  aiticie. 
keep  out  the  cold."  reminds  me,  I 

-  Can  I  see  it  ?      ^^^  ^^^  ^y  i.^nds  on  it. 

said  Ka.«wick,  ^e"'^^^^^  ^^  ^o  know  more  -^»?j  i3'"\vhy  sbould 
.o'^^l^ndo^ms.^^^^^^^^ 

?i;^s  would  probably  be  easy.  ^^^^^  ^^ 

make  it  so.      .  ;;,  ,vas  evident  that  tiie  j^^^^  been 

As  tbe  evemng  wore  on  ■      spirit.      He  m  „         j^rtamer 

resist  tbe  facinat.ons  of  l"«^\.,„,,,,if  confessed  to  bis  e      ^^^^ 

veteran  should  be,  it  w  ^iug  more.  ;  j^  difficulty  on 

bis  feet,  "but  not  tor  guard.  ^arrack-days.   .       ' 

nV«l"fd^:r     •  .,,     ed    "  Tbe  HalU    ^Vby, 

safe  borne  to  tbe  Hal);      .  jj  be^.idered.       i,  ue     ^     ^^^^  ,^^ 

"  H''"  '."iTo?g        Tb'y  cant  make  me  a  detaulter     ^^^  ^^^^„^,j 

°rd^' •'•  ie;"«  ^t  --^  —'■ ^  '"""  •     ^  ,„.,,,,  Wped  b. 
-ff^^:S,'^oV  along  .it;s  getting  >^^^^^^ 

Stan'dtl^tb,^^^^^^^  .ot  to  tbe  H  •, 

It  was  stiU  po°^P^*L  '  j-eiieeper's  room. 
Leleu  still  up  in  I.UC  houneiicei) 
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»'  I  waut  to  ^'0  to  tbe  Colonel'H  room— his  dressing-room  I  mean.*' 

•*  What,  at  this  time  of  night  I  It  would  look  odd.  Suppose 
Gibbiugs " 

"  Gibbings  is  in  bed;  I  bave  just  put  him  there." 

"  Sober  ?" 

"  Well,  we  won't  say  too  much  about  th>'.t.  Anyway,  he  won't  in- 
terfere." 

*•  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

•'  Overhaul  the  Colouer.s  wardrobe.  I  waut  to  see  that  coat,  tbe 
one  you  were  talking  about  yesterday." 

•'  Hasn't  he  got  it  with  hiui  abroad  ?" 

"  (iibbiugs  said  not.  But  come  along,  and  bring  your  keys  ;  tbe 
wardrobes  may  be  locked." 

•'  I  have  du))IicateH  if  tlioy  are,"  said  the  housekeeper,  as  she  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  key-basket  and  led  the  way  upstairs. 

The  dressing-room,  which  communicated  with  one  of  the  best 
bedrooms  in  the  house — tbat,  in  fact,  to  which  the  St.  Kvelyns 
moved  on  their  second  day  at  the  Mall — looked  a  little  deserted, 
as  was  natural  in  its  occu[)ier's  absence.  All  the  dressing  appli- 
ances had  been  put  away,  neat  curtains  concealed  the  boot-rack, 
there  were  no  clothes  about,  no  dressing-gown,  no  greatcoats  hang- 
iug  behind  the  doors.  (Jibbings  who  personally  valeted  the  Colonel, 
was  of  an  orderly  methodical  nature,  and  he  took  a  pride  in  the  tidi- 
ness of  his  master's  room. 

E  irswick  looked  round,  noting  the  various  receptacles  for  clothes. 
There  was  a  "  hanging  "  cupboard,  a  double-winged  wardrobe,  and 
two  chests  of  drawers.  He  tried  the  doors  of  tbe  wardrobe  and  all 
the  drawers ;  nothing  was  locked  except  the  cupboard,  but  tbe  key 
was  in  the  door. 

"Can  I  help?"  asked  Mrs.  Leleu,  as  she  lighted  the  caudles  on 
the  dressiug-rocm  table. 

"  Much  obliged,  but  I  think  not.  I  like  to  make  my  searches 
myself;  I  am  certain  then  that  nothing's  been  missed," — and  the 
police  officer  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  investigation  in  a  regular 
matter-of-fact  fashion. 

He  inspected  every  drawer  in  turn,  examining  the  contents  with 
deft  nimble  lingers  like  a  custom-house  searcher.  He  opened  the 
cupboard  and  brought  a  candle  to  bear  on  everything  that  hung 
therein.  He  did  the  «ame  with  the  wardrobe,  aud  made  sure  by 
feeling  with  his  hands  that  nothing  escaped  him. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  of  the  fruitlessness 
of  his  search.  There  was  no  Inverness  cape  of  tbe  kind  be  wanted 
amongst  the  Colonel's  effects. 

''It  isn't  here,"  be  said  to  Mrs.  Leleu.  "  Is  there  nowhere  else  I 
can  look  ?" 

"  Well,  there's  madam's  room — the  bedroom,  you  know.  But  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  get  in  there." 

"  I  bad  better  look,"  said  tbe  detective.  ••  We  musn't  do  thingg 
by  halves." 
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hoping  in  his  l^-'^,f :',  ttrace  of  '* -^^t  Xat  the  Colonel  had 


eon.u.:on  that  i.  had  d-Ppe--,^^^^^^^ 

.o'r  •^'f  4«H^e^t\ratn^t'h^^^^^^^^^  -Id  ha.    .n 

-r.?  i-^lry  .ell  complete,  X  thin.,  now     ]^^^^ 
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*' With  that  he  to"e^i°V^and  met  his  regard.  „ 

-kt^rri^rl  Sr-c^^^  -r^^r/s  ^up  hetlmes. 
him  since  be  ^^f^/'f ^^„ec  al  object  to  gain.  .      ^^    ue  strolled 

A  walk  m  the  P*'^  P^colonel's  study.  j  ^^s  too  much 

ball  door  he  passed  the  *-o         jj,jo„„h  his  room,    i  ^j^^t 

"I-\«^.''^r„treS^tcomvletey.    W^^^ 


,e^loolcthrou.hWB  «-   ,,i„7;  hut  w^^at 

..  1  misuv.  ""-  ■:„     'Xre  it  <"'™P'^"',yVihbin«s  is  not  liUely  to 
excited  last_  time  to^expl"^;^^^^  ;  .^aS-to  yet-    ^^•hat 


rsHii^^-^jritt"^^^^^ 

He  was  so  busily  enfta  e  ^^^^^^  ^^  'La  him  to  turn. 
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"  Fair  and  softly,  Mr.  Gibbinjrg  ;  no  hard  names." 

Earswick  was  more  and  more  disconcerted.  It  took  him  quite 
abaci:  to  tiiul  the  old  aohlier  thorouj^hiy  alert  and  sensible  in  npite 
of  his  previous  night's  potations. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  I  was  an  ass  to  trust  you  without  knowing  more 
about  you.     Do  you  belong  to  the  police  '?" 

'•  I  have  told  you  who  I  am." 

"  Tiuson's  clerk  '?  That  don't  gammon  me  ;  I  know  better.  You 
stole  a  march  on  me  last  night,  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  tell  why, 
but  I  know  now  I  find  you  hero;  it  was  you  who  turned  over  my 
master's  things  last  night." 

"  I,  Mr.  Gibbings  ?"  protested  Karswick,     "  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  that  some  strange  hand  has  been  meddling  and  mud- 
dling in  the  Colonel's  cupboards  and  drawers.  Things  are  not  as  I 
left  them,  I  could  swear  to  that." 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Colonel's  room,  then,  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  have — where  you  were  kst  night.  Don  t  deny  it  ?  I  shan't 
believe  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Gibbings,  you  are  behaving  very  strangely. 
I  am  here  on  business." 

♦'  Dirty  de  .jctive  business.  You'd  hotter  clear  out.  Go  back  to 
where  you  came  from  before  I  make  you." 

Gibbings  looked  threatening. 

"  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  replied  Earswick,  stoutly.  "  If  I 
couldn't,  I  could  a|)peal  to  Lady  Le/aire.' 

"  Of  course  she'd  take  your  part.  I  know  now  who  set  you  on. 
She  hates  my  master,  and  would  do  all  rbe  could  to  ruiii  him." 

"  In  what  v.'ay '?"  asked  P'.arswick,  innocently. 

♦'Yah!  you  know.  Y''ou  cant  humbug  me.  You  go  y  )ur  way 
and  let  me  go  mine.  And  see  here,  your  way  don't  lie  this  way,  so 
clear  out  of  this  double  quick,  and  don't  let  me  catch  you  in  thia 
room  again." 

Gibbings  showed  Earswick  the  door,  and  following  '  m  out, 
locked  it. 

"  Any  one  that  wants  to  go  in  there  will  have  to  come  t  ue  for 
the  key.     Don't  you  try,  neither  here  nor  up-stairs." 

Had  this  stormy  rencontre  occurred  even  the  day  before,  J.arswick 
would  have  been  greatly  disappointed  and  put  out ;  but,  fi.rcunately 
for  his  inquiry,  he  had  ff  jud  out  all  he  wanted  belore  (!'ll  ings  cut 
up  rough. 

Eortitied  with  this  consoling  roflection,  he  agam  wmt  over  to 
Market  Reepham  and  told  the  chief  constable  what  had  occurred. 

"  No  need  to  worry  more,"  said  Captain  Jiracebridge.  '  We  have 
got  hiui  in  a  cleft  stick  now.  I  shall  apply  for  a  wa)  rant.  The  caSQ 
is  clear," 
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i«  of  Trench  watering-places  ;  by      .  ,  ^     j^ 

root  ^t'^^^SC^^  ^e  ea.y  ^^^J^^ 

,tUl     obtainable  m  hotels  ^  ^^        ^bo  in  bis 

reasonable  ratea.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^f  places  on  tbe  Normandy 

Tso  one  knew  ^f f  / f^'^  tbe  watenngplac.es  on  ^^  ^^^ 

bachelor  c^ysbad^nedaUt^^.^^,,       ^^L^'.^aces  ot  the  Lezaires. 
coast  in  turn.     \\y^^^^^^^  y^i^seU  in  the  good  graces  ^^  ^ 

his  bride  and  e«tabh.he(l  n  ^^^^^  ^        fuere  now  until  the 

Trouville,  always  a  ^f ™,"    /«iadly  returned  there  u 

was  too  recent ,  sue  I.  ^  ^^^g^e.  admitted   that. 

family  circle  smcelabttiey^^  Colonel   readily   aam  ^ 

Trouville  was  jnipossil)^,   tiie  her---doubly  so  m  s       ^^ 

course,  been  ^'^^f^^f  .i^^**^;ionel'8  iit«P'?''»t'To;,ic  to  ber,  tbat  Sit 

poison.     Tbe  ^e'^,'*'?'  °,V„r„doa  ^vou>au,  "low  to  tlimk  e  ^^^.^ 

ibsurd      A  sweet  «  ^P'^^^-^elyu  was  ready  enough  to  ^^J^^^^ 

"^  It  was  a  very  l*''^;'" 'Vl'.!'  at  least,   to   the  w  ys  ot   t       l__^  ^^^^ 
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of  the  band.  A  happy  family  party,  a  delightful  mptui;/^,  &a  it 
seemed  to  the  French  visitors;  the  fiithors  distiu«,'ui8hed  military 
air,  the  ^^raceful  childlike  mother,  the  pretty  babies,  with  their 
sturdy  Euj^Iish  Ixitnif. 

Colonel  St.  Kvulyn  seldom  left  his  wife's  side,  except  to  take  the 
lou^  walks  esseutial  to  a  man  of  hia  active  habits.  He  was  with 
her  now.  smokiu*,'  the  inevitable  cheroot,  and  skimmiu*,'  the  day's 
•  Figaro,'  which  had  just  come  down  from  Paris,  when  his  eye  fell 
upon  two  persons  approaclrin*.'. 

"  New  arrivals,"  he  observed  carelessly.  •«  Compatriots,  seem, 
ingly.     The  place  is  filling  fast,  Kachel." 

•'  Where  are  they  ?     I  don't  see  them." 


"Why,  It's 


they 

He  checked  himself  suddenly,  adding  under 
his  breath  as  he  rose  from  his  scat,  "  What  on  earth  brings  him 
here  •.'" 

"  Who  is  it  ?    Any  one  yon  know  ?"  went  on  Rachel. 

'•  Oh  n  ,  dear,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  only  going  to  take  a 
turn,     r  shall  find  yon  hero,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  unless  you  are  very  long.  13ut  we  shall  go 
straight  back  to  tlie  hotel." 

Colonel  St.  Kvolyn  walked  towards  the  persons  he  had   noticed. 

"  Surely  I  am  not  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  outstretched  hands. 
"  It  is  Captain  Bracebridge." 

The  chief  constable's  response  was  cold  and  repell  at. 

"  Yes,  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn,  I  am  Captain  Bracebrid^^f  I  came  to 
Dieppe  to  take " 

"  To  take  a  holiday,  I  presume.  Well,  you  deserve  it,  more  thao 
most  men." 

''  Mine  is  no  holidavtrip.     I'd  rather  have  come  on  any  other.'' 

"  Indeed  ?     What-^^ " 

"  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,"  went  on  the  chief  constable,  sternly,  '•  it 
is  ray  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  hold  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest." 

"Good  God!  On  what  charge?  You  must  be  mad.  Have  a 
care  how  you  exceed  your  powers." 

"I  am  perfectly  in  form.  The  wariant  is  regular,  and  I  am 
accompanied  by  this  gentleman  " — he  pointed  to  a  third  person, 
■who  stood  behind  with  P^arswick — "  by  the  police  commissary  of 
Dieppe." 

"  I  protest.  There  is  some  terrible  mistake.  On  what  charge 
do  you  presume  to  interfere  with  me  '?"' 

"  Before  I  tell  you,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  anything  you 
may  say " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  formula.  Let  us  take  it  as  said.  What  is 
the  charge  ?     Quick  !     Let  me  know  the  worst." 

"  You  are  accused  of  the  murder  of  your  brother  in-law,  Sir 
Carysfort  Lezaire.'' 

"  That  woman  !  Has  she  dared  to  let  her  enmity,  her  hatred, 
leach  such  lengths  as  this?"  cried  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  his  darij 
Ubeek  mantling  with  mingled  shame  and  rage. 
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THE   ystiyji.^^   '■'  ^  ,_i 

.wou  Colonel  St.  Kvelyn.  to  be  careful  What 

..  I  must  again  \e^'^;'  f  ^re  in  custoay."  .    ^     ^ ;  bIio  must 

vou  say.     Kemeniber  you  are  .^     ^^^y  ^,fe  is  liere  , 

.-  No.  but  the  law  °;„„^,^''S  a'   '>■"=«'•  ^  "?"   fflria"-"  "I'O  «>" 
?o'u>i«  H-''<=r'\;ei:nLil     YOU  wiU  have  to  ;-\\!  ^ilLtiou  wiU 

lodf-eycu  '"  *\  a?.,/  ,'•'"•''■••'"•'''1"'  ln£fTo.raud  cicry  you  back 
can  apveat  before  » j  y  ^^^^  haaacufl  jou  a 

V, and  vou  over  to  us.     *  ■  i  ,„ .  -con  are  too 

SobI  pnsoner^:  ^,^„ii,,e,  Captain  Bra^J^^^f  ofC  ?    Sl.e 

Bt:r-rSce "  .t' ?i"'«e7™S 

- --^^^^^^^^^^^        0.  .y  ...t.     .Ue  Charge  .  to.  .ave,  the 
•'  i  cannot  let  you  ouu         .;  ^^  ^^^ 

,4.  '•  •    i.t.<^wck  Tint  a  ao/'Cii  »""  ,, 

-^'^^Vou  nl^e^not.    Mrs  St.  Kv^^^^ J,«  tne^A  suddenly  toKn«lana. 

^;CnotXse>-i>-f -^^^^^^^^^^^  borne  the  Queen  b 
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KCs^bat  -us.  be  attended  to  at  once, 

tp  England." 
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••  I'm  quite  rea-ly,  dear.  Only,  of  course,  it  will  take  us  somo  days 
to  |)i«>i>art!." 

"  VoH  ;  aud  tlmt'H  why  I  thou<^ht,  perhapn,  I  had  better  ^o  ou 
ahead— you  woulil  not  iiiiud?"  ho  askod,  anxiouHly. 

*M)h  no.  I  Hhau't  like  it,  of  course,  without  you.  But  T  c.-xn  do 
everythiu*,',  aud  there  are  the  servants.  liut  is  there  such  hurry  ? 
^Vhen  would  you  start''' 

"Today,  I  think.  The  mail  rooh  this  afternoon.  I  am  auxioug 
there  should  bo  no  unnecessary  delay.  The  lawyers  are  very 
urgent." 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Tiuson  ?     Surely  he  miRht  have  written." 

"  Mr.  Tinson,  yes ;  and  your  mother,  I  fear.  Lady  Lezaire  U 
making  difficulties.  In  your  interests,  and  tho^e  of  our  diai 
chihlren " 

"  Oh,  T/erdinand,  how  good  you  are!  Always  thiukinf^  of  us," 
said  the  sweet  little  wife,  with  tears  of  gratitude  tilling  her  sott  eyos, 

"  J  am  ashamed  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch  like  this-  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble,  deaiest " 

"  Never  mind  me,  p-erdinand.  I  can  do  everything,  T  daresay," 
said  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.  "  Hut  you  are  got  going  yet  ?"  she  went  on 
with  a  tender  desire  to  procrastinate,  seeing  her  husband  turn 
away. 

•'  As  far  as  the  hotel.  I  must  put  a  few  things  tog(;thor  ;  a  dress- 
ing hag  will  do."' 

'•  Let  me  go  and  help  you,  Ferdinand.     I  will  see  to  it  all.'' 

Colonel  St.  Kvelyn  would  not  suffer  his  wife  to  bother  herself,  lie 
said.  It  was  no  trouble  ;  an  old  soldier  ought  to  bo  able  to  do  his 
own  packing. 

"  And  I'll  be  back  directly — to  say  good-bye,"  he  added  cheerily  as 
he  walked  off,  still  closely  escorted  by  his  friends. 

They  were  more  than  usually  affectionate — his  adieux.  Mrs.  St. 
Evelyn,  easily  moved  and  emotional,  wondered  at,  while  she  was 
grateful  for,  his  fond  looks,  and  tender,  lingering  farewell.  She  was 
to  join  him  again  within  a  lew  short  days— why  this  impressive 
leave-taking  ? 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  weight  at  her  heart  when  he 
was  gone  ;  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  approaching  evil  filled  her  with 
vague  forebodings  and  uameles.s  ?tars. 

Ah  for  St.  Evelyn,  he  carried  his  h(  ad  high,  walking  erect  and  un- 
abanhed  between  hia  captors,  the  two  officers  of  the  law,  whom  the 
uninitiated  might  eabih  have  taken  tor  two  particularly  attentive 
familiar  frieu(ls. 

^  Who  shall  say  what  grievous  thoughts  occupied  and  opi>resscd 
him  as  he  made  the  dreary  journey  from  l)iep})e  to  Market  Keep- 
ham.  from  the  careles  ,  freedom  of  the  gay  French  wateiing-place 
to  captivity  within  the  dark  and  narrow  limits  of  the  county  jaii  ? 
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••  On  the  trial  Hide.     In  oun  of  tbe  largo  poIIr  • 

St.  llvelyn  ^liuddcrcd,  but  recovering  (luickly.  cried  — 

"  I  know.  Iveotteu  had  wothu  (juartci.s  iu  hiirraclvH  vvluii  I  was 
a  jolly  Hub.  What's  the  delay?  Let'H  go  ou  tlure  ;  I  want  to 
turn  iu." 

Certain  forraalitieH  had  to  be  obHervod.  Tho  prisoner  was  obh'ged 
to  give  up  his  watch,  his  rings,  bis  iiione} ,  his  penknife  even  ;  the 
rules  were  read  to  iiim,  and  Ids  description  taken  :  bis  liiuue,  ago, 
quality  and  diHtiuctive  marks. 

"  Tho  doctor  ought  to  seo  you,  I  suppose,  sir ;  but  it's  lato,  and 
he'll  have  gone  to  bed." 

"  Nonsense,  lliulil(»ck  !  I'm  in  excellent  health.  Only  give  me  a 
mouthful  of  food  and  let  mo  turn  in.'' 

The  governor  led  tlje  way  througli  the  dark  and  narrow  entranco 
of  the  jail;  a  medieval  construction,  with  ponderous  giiti-s  that 
closed  with  a  clang,  and  were  secured  by  vii-it  bolts  and  inassivo 
chains.  The  interior,  dimly  lighted,  was  still  as  death,  only  broken 
by  the  voice  of  the  night-watchnian  in  slippcTs,  challenging  them 
in  low,  sepulcliral  tones.  Then  they  reucherl  tho  "location''  ot 
Dewly  arrived  prisoners,  bin  loilj^iii-^  for  tlu!  i.ight — spacious  enough 
as  a  cell,  but  as  a  brdrooni,  couniared  \vitli  those  of  the  Hall  or 
hotel,  mean  and  nrjagre  at  best.  .V  stone  floor,  an  iron  beilstefid 
•fahte'ued  into  tho  whitewaslicd  w;:,ll,  a  shell  likc!  table  under  tho  ga.'i 
light,  a  three  le;,'g(  1  stool,  a  few  tin  utensils,  an     that  was  all. 

"  llou^h,  but  at  any  rate  cU  an.  I've  been  Wi)ise  off  iu  old  cam* 
paigning  days— eh,"ri  iddock  ?     And  so  have  you." 

*'  Dear  heart!  Coloneb  the  i)ity  of  it.  \N  hut  can  I  say  ?  Whai 
oau  I  do?" 

"(let  me   some  bread  and  cliee<^e.  or   cold   meat,  and  a  glass  of 
beer — I  am  allowed  one  pint,  you  know,  by  the  regulations. '' 
.    •'  You  shall  have  tho  bes"  that's  in  my  laider.  Colonel.     I'll  fetch 
it  myself,''  and  the  staunch  old  solditir  Inuried  awa}',  to  return  pros- 
•ntly  with  the  materials  of  a  substantial  repast. 

He  waited  while  the  Colonel,  with  excelknt  appetite,  ate  his  sup- 
per. Then  he  called  in  tho  night-watchman  to  clear  away  and 
make  the  prisoner's  bed. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  now  -any  orders  for  the  moru- 
ing,  sir  ?" 

'•  I  sliould  like  Gibbings  sent  for.  You  know  my  man — he  was  in 
Kangers  with  us." 

"  (JihbingH  of  letter  F  Company  ?  Of  course  T  know  him.  I  will 
Bend  a  messenger  at  unlocking  by  th'^  early  train.  And  breakfast  ? 
The  rules  say  ().:)()," 

'  ••  After  to-morow  I'll  abide  by  the  rules.  P.iifc  don't  wako  me  up 
in  the  juorning.  please,  till  I  ring.'"  The  Colonel  poijited  v.itli  a 
smile  to  tiie  bell  handle  with  which  the  cell  was  duly  provided, 
•Ccording  to  Act  of  Pai  liameut. 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  in  Hi)ite  of  the  awful  charge  which  bung  o\pr 
m  sle[»t  soundly  that  night ;  slei-t  lute,  moreover,  through  the  dm 
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of  the  awakening  jail ;  through  the  cell  visitation,  the  unlocking  of 
the  doors,  the  morning  muster,  the  serving  of  food  ;  he  was  dimly 
conscious  of  a  sound  of  scrubbing  and  washing,  and,  as  he  lay  in 
his  narrow  bunk  between  sleeping  and  waking,  fancied  himself  once 
more  in  the  cabin  of  a  troop- shij)  whilst  they  holystoned  the  deck 
overhead. 

The  bright  sunlight  streaming  through  the  small  barred  window 
presently  aroused  him  to  the  reality  of  his  X)08ition.  He  sprang 
from  the  bed  and  turned  the  bell-handle. 

In  reply,  the  governor  and  Gibbings  appeared  together. 

••  How  did  you  sleep,  sir  ?'•  asked  the  governor.  "  It's  long  past 
nine." 

"  Like  a  top.    I  should  be  glad  of  some  food  soon,  Ruddock.*' 

"  I'll  see  to  it,  sir,  while  Gibbings  heliJS  you  to  dress,"  andMajot 
Ruddock  withdrew. 

"  Well,  Gibbings,"  continued  the  Colonel ;  "  you  didn't  expect  to 
see  me  here  ?" 

"  I  was  af;aid  they  n.eant  mischief,  sir  ;  but  I  never  thought  ill 
would  go  so  far  as  this." 

•'  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  man  ?  Did  anything  lead  you  to 
suppose  I  was  suspected  ?     If  so,  you  should  have  let  me  know." 

"  I  only  found  out  thei*-  dirty  tricks  a  day  or  two  back.  There's 
been  a  fellow  spyinj  and  prying  at  the  Hall  these  weeks  past." 

"  Ah,  a  detective,  I  Muppose    set  on  by  Lady  Lezaire." 

•'  I  can't  he  sure  sir,  but  I  m  afraid  that's  it.  My  lady  has  got  a 
kink  in  her  brain,  and  lays  the  blame  for  everything  on  you." 

"  S;)e  abhors,  detests  me,  I  know;  but  I  think  she  has  frone  a 
little  too  I'ar  this  time.  Only  I  must  be  ready  to  meet  her.  What's 
the  line  of  attack  ;  have  you  any  idea  ?  On  what  will  they  base 
the  charge?  What  was  the  detective  doing  all  the  time  he  was  at 
the  Hall  ?" 

Gibbings  recounted  Earswick's  movements  and  manoeuvres  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  upbraiding  himself  at  the  same  time  and  without 
hesitation  for  his  simplicity  and  want  of  reserve. 

*'  I  don't  blame  you,  Gibbings,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  How  were 
you  to  guess  what  he  was  after  ?  At  any  rate,  it  don't  matter  now. 
What  we  have  to  think  of  is  my  defence." 

"  You  will  have  a  lawyer,  of  course." 

"  The  best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  You  shall  telegraph  for 
me  to  Amos  Davis  of  High  Holborn,  begging  him  to  come  down  for 
the  first  examination." 

''  When  will  that  be,  sir  ?" 

"  To-day.  They  are  bound  to  have  me  up  at  once.  I  shall  apply 
for  a  remand,  and  Davis  can  be  here  to-morrow.  We'll  turn  the 
tables  on  them  yet,  never  fear." 

••  It  must  havo  been  a  ,<;^reat  shock  to  you,  sir,"  said  Gibbings, 
sympathetically.  "  And  the  rnxstress — Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  I  mean — 
how  did  she  take  it?" 

"  She  does  not  know  yet.  I  could  not  break  it  to  her  over  there, 
^nd  now  it  seems  more  difficult  than  ever.    How  is  it  to  be  doQ©  ?" 
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"  I  hope  1  clon't  intriide,  sir— but  wouldn't  my  lady *'  suggested 

Gibbings,  timidly. 

•'  Her  mother  would  be  the  proper  person,  of  course.     But  how 
cau  I  trust  Lady  Lezaire  ?     She  would  probably  delight  in  torturing 
my  poor  dear  Kachel  just  because  she  is  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  sir,  hardly,"  Gihbinf^s  protested. 

••  I'd  far  rather  you  told  her.  I  have  every  confidence  in  your 
fidelity,  your  good  feeling,  Gibbings." 

'•  111  do  my  best,  sir, '  said  the  trusty  servitor,  with  rather  a 
busky  voice.  "  I'm  only  a  rough  chap,  sir  ;  but  you've  been  a  good 
master  to  me,  and  I'd  go  any  lengths  to  serve  you.  When  shall  I 
speak  to  the  mistress,  sir  ?" 

"  Directly  she  returns." 

"When  do  you  expect  her,  sir  ?" 

••  In  the  course  of  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Sho  promised  to  wire 
directly  she  started.  You  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  any  telegrams; 
they  will  be  addressed,  of  course,  to  the  Hall.'* 

"Yes,  sir.  W'ill  the  mistress  go  straight  there,  sir  ?"  asked  Gib- 
bings. 

•'  Naturally.    Where  else  ?" 

'•  Then  my  lady  will  be  bound  to  tell  her  first.  Hadn't  I  better 
meet  the  mistress  at  the  station,  sir?  I  could  invent  some  story, 
perhaps ;  say  you've  been  taken  ill  and  couldn't  get  to  the  Hall ; 
that  you  had  to  go  to  an  hospital ;  and  then  we  couki  bring  her 
here.  She  would  not  know  the  difference  at  first,  and  you  could 
tyll  her  the  truth,  or  part  of  it." 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  Gibbings;  but  I'm  quite  unable  to  advise. 
I  don't  mind  about  myself,  tut  I'm  quite  knocked  over  when  I 
think  of  her." 

The  governor  now  looked  in  to  hint  that  time  was  running  on. 

"  You  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Bench  at  eleven.  Colonel.  It 
is  only  formal,  but  we  must  not  be  late." 

"  I  shall  apply  for  a  remand,  as  I  am  still  undefended.  They 
must  grant  that.    Who  will  be  sitting  ?" 

•'  A  very  full  meeting,  I  expect.  Lord  Prudhames  said  he  would 
certainly  be  present,  and  Mr.  Etherly  and  General  Wyndham- 
Parker " 

"  Who'd  like  to  see  me  hanged.  But  I  shall  cheat  him  of  that 
satisfaction,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  they  shall  not  say  I  showed  the 
white  feather  " 

The  Sessions  Court  was  of  course  crowded  ;  all  Thorpeahire  was 
convulsed.  Such  a  cause  cclehre  had  not  been  known  in  the  county 
for  a  century  or  more^ 

"How  does  he  look  ?"  "  How  does  he  take  it  ?"  "  Did  he  do  it  ?" 
••  What  will  he  say  ?"  These  were  the  eager  queries  bandied  from 
lip  to  lip  as  high  and  low,  peer  and  peasant,  magnate  and  working 
mau,  jostled  and  fought  for  a  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing  what 
passed. 

No  answer  to  these  vexed  questiooa,  no  solution  of  the  awful  pro* 
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l)leni,  were  ofTerod  by  St.  Evelyn's  demeanor  in  court.  He  faced 
liiH  jiidj^es— the  whole  bench  of  ina^istrates,  of  whose  body  he  was 
btill  a  nieniber — boldly,  with  ht^ad  erect,  defiant,  and  unabashed. 
♦'  It  will  save  yonr  lordship's  and  the  court's  time,"  he  said,  in  reply 
to  the  first  formal  iuterro<;atories,  "  if  I  ask  at  once  for  a  remand. 
I  aril  still  undefended.     I  claim  time  to  secure  lej^al  assistance." 

He  spoke  lirinly,  in  a  loud,  high-pitched  voice,  as  though  he  was 
fjiviij^  the  word  of  command. 

"  We  cannot  object  to  that,"  said  Lord  Prudhames,  the  chairman. 
"  What  time  do  you  ask  ?" 

•'  A  day  or  two,  my  loid." 

"  llcmand  till  Saturdaj'.  Enter  that  on  the  sheet,  Mr.  Lashleigh. 
And  you  will  understand'' — this  to  the  prisoner — ''that  we  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  allow  bail." 

St.  Evelyn  bowed  in  courteous  acknowledgment. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.     I  have  not  asked  for  bail." 

With  that  he  was  removed,  and  passed  by  a  private  door  direct 
from  the  court-house  back  to  the  jail. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


MRS.    ST.    KVKLYN    HEARS. 


1  'i. 


The  distinguished  prisoner  was  exercising,  alone,  in  the  trial  pris- 
oners' yard  that  afternoon,  when  Gibbings,  who  had  gone  back  to 
Straddletliorpe,  entered  the  enclosure  carrying  a  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

*•  This  has  been  opened,"  said  tlie  Colonel  at  once, 

"  By  my  lady,  sir.  She  insisted,  saying  she  was  sure  it  was  from 
Mrs.  St.  Evelj-n." 

"I  wonder  she  dared.  What  right  had  she  to  break  the  seal?" 
he  cried,  as  he  strode  impatiently  up  and  down  the  narrow  yard. 
"  And  now  I  am  powerless  to  protect  poor  Rachel  from  her." 

"  Is  the  mistress  coming  to-day  ?"  Gibbons  at  last  ventured  to 
ask. 

"  Early  this  evening.  '  All  well ;  starting  by  mid-day  boat ;  ex- 
pect us  at  nine,'  she  says." 

*'  That  explains,  sir.  My  lady  ordered  the  carriage — the  large 
landau,  sir,  and  the  luggage-cart — to  be  at  Market  Reepham  at  nine." 

"  Is  Lady  Lezaire  going  to  the  station  herself  ?" 

"  I'm  not  sure  as  to  that,  sir.  1  could  find  out,  perhaps,  if  there 
was  time." 

"  In  any  case  you  must  forestall  her.  Be  on  the  platform,  Gib* 
bings,  and  get  first  speech  of  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.  Tell  her  what  we 
arranged  together." 

When  the  London  express  ran  into  Market  Reepham  station  that 
evening,  Lady  Lezaire  was  prominent  among  the  waiting  crowd. 
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It  was  her  first  appearance  in  public.  She  was  in  ^eep  motirnin^ 
for  her  son  and  a  murmur  of  sympathy  went  through  the  throng  as 
she  stepped  forward  towards  the  halted  train. 

Then  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn's  pretty  head  api)t;ared  at  the  window,  aud 
it  was  known  why  the  mother  had  come  there. 

Many  people  pressed  forward,  curious  to  hear  what  greetintrs 
passed  between  the  two  ladies,  and  in  the  crowd  Gibbings  was  shut 
out  entirely. 

"  Dear  mother  !"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  directly.  *'  Bnt  where  is 
Ferdinand  ?"    Her  voice  changed  at  once  to  one  of  manifest  anxiety. 

"  He  could  not  get  here  in  time.  He  was  detained,"  faltered 
Lady  Lezaire.  deterred  by  a  look  in  her  daughter's  face  from  speak- 
ing more  plainly. 

"  He  is  ill,  I  am  sure  of  it  Something  terrible  has  happened. 
Let  me  go  to  him  at  once,"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn. 

"No,  no;  your  husband  i&  well  enough,"  said  Lady  Lezaire; 
'•  only  he  was  prevented  from  coming." 

•'  But  why  ?  You  are  not  telling  me  the  whole  truth.  I  must  go 
to  him.    Is  the  carriage  here  ?" 

'•Of  course,  dear,"  said  Lady  Lezaire;  "the  landau — there  is 
room  for  you  all.  Come,  they  will  see  to  the  baggage.  We  will  go 
on  at  once  to  the  Hall." 

The  Lezaire  party — her  ladyship  and  daughter,  the  nurses  and  the 
two  children — left  the  platform,  making  their  way  with  some  diffi- 
culty through  the  crowd. 

Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  as  she  passed,  caught  sight  of  Gibbings  ;  some- 
thing in  the  man's  face — his  gravity,  the  fixed  way  in  which  he 
looked  at  her — prompted  her  to  speak. 

"  Why,  here  is  Gibbings.  Where  ia  your  master  ?"  she  asked 
eagerly,  and  it  was  clear  she  had  been  quite  dissatisfied  with  Lady 
Lezaire's  explanation. 

"  The  Colonel's  not  very  well,"  Gibbings  said,  a  little  hesitatingly, 
as  though  the  fiction  did  not  come  very  glibly  to  his  tongue. 

"  I  thought  80,"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  snatching  at  the  words. 
"  I  knew  you  were  concealing  something,  mother.  What  is  it  ? 
Quick!     I  must  know  the  worst." 

••  He  would  like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible,"  went  on  Gibbings. 

"  Of  course.  She  is  going  to  him  now,"  put  in  Lady  Lezaire. 
"  We  are  only  losing  time.  The  carriage  is  waiting  to  take  us  to 
the  Hall." 

"  To  the  Hall  ?''  and  again  Gibbing's  roice  and  manner  conveyed 
a  hidden  mystery  to  the  anxious  wife. 

•'  To  the  Hall,,'  repeated  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.  "  Surely  he  is  there  if 
he  is  ill  ?"  She  now  looked  at  her  mother  with  bewildered  inquiring 
eyes. 

before  Lady  Lezaire  could  bring  herself  to  frame  the  falsehood 
she  would  have  liked  to  utter,  Gibbinga  had  replied — 

"  The  master  is  in  Market  Reepham  ;  in— in  -  in  the  hospital." 

"  Why  wasn't  I  told  this  at  once  ?    Oh,  mother,  voa  have  beeo 
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deceivino  me.  It  was  unfair,  unkind.  Take  tne  to  yout  mnstcr  at 
once,  Oil)b  n  ;8." 

•'  I  acted  lor  the  best,  I  assure  you,  Rachel,"  pleaded  Lady  Lezaire. 
'  It  was  so  terrible  to  have  to  tell  you.  Won't  you  wait  ?  Let  me 
go  with  you." 

••  No,  no ;  I  shall  go  quicker  with  Gibbings.    G  fc  a  fly." 

"At  least  take  the  carriage  "  urged  Lady  Lezaire.  ** We  can 
Wait." 

But  already  Mrs  St.  Evelyn  had  disappeared,  and  was  to  be  seen 
entering  a  cab,  which  Gibbings  had  wisely  ordered  to  be  in  attendance 
outside  the  station. 

It  was  a  short  ten  minutes*  drive  from  the  station  to  the  jail  in 
Market  Keepham.  The  summer  twilight  had  faded  out  of  the  sky, 
but  there  was  sufficient  light  by  which  to  recognize  the  forbidding 
exterior  of  the  grim  old  jail. 

*•  What  is  this?"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  as  the  carriage  stopped. 
"  Not  a  hospital !  It  is  the  prison— the  coujty  jail.  Why  do  you 
bring  me  here  ?"  she  continued,  with  quickly  risen  agitation  to 
Gibbings,  who  had  dismounted  the  box  and  opened  the  door  A  the 

fly. 

•'  This  is  where  Col  nel  St.  Evelyn  is,"  replied  the  man  sorrow- 
fully. 

••  In  jail  ?  A  prisoner?  My  dear  husband?  Impossible!" 

Gibbings  did  not  dare  reply,  nor  did  Major  lluddock,  who  now 
appeared  at  the  lodge  gate,  to  whom  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  repeated  1  sr 
horror-stricken  inquiry. 

•'  At  least  he  will  tell  me  himself.  Take  me  to  Colonel  St.  Evelyn 
this  instant !''  she  cried,  half  frantic  with  indignation  and  terror 

*'  The  visiting  hours  are  past,"  humbly  protested  the  governor, 
"  but " 

"  I  must  and  will  see  him.  The  rules  cannot  apply  to  him.  You 
shall  net  keep  me  from  him." 

The  stern  disciplinarian  gave  way,  but  with  manifest  reluctance, 
to  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his  old  friend's  wife. 

Poor  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  was  led  through  the  same  dreary  passages 
that  her  husband  had  traversed  the  night  before,  realizing  with  a 
deeper  anguish  the  horrors  of  this  gru.  some  place.  She  was  almost 
fainting  when  the  Isst  bolts  were  withdrawn,  the  last  iron-bound 
door  unlocked,  and  she  saw  bythe  dim  gaslight  her  husband  stand- 
ing  ready  to  receive  her  in  his  outstretched  arms. 

"  Oh,  Ferdinand  !"  was  all  the  tender-hearted  wife  could  say,  and 
for  quite  five  minutes  neither  could  utter  any  coherent  words.  She 
lay  there  in  his  arms,  sobbing  her  heart  out,  while  he  vainly  strove 
to  soothe  and  quiet  her  with  endearing  epithets,  and  tried  to  kiss 
away  her  tears. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Ferdinand  ?  I  am  utterly  amazed,  bewildered. 
Why  are  you  here  ?     t  ell  nje  quick.    1  think  I  shall  understand. 

"I  have  been  arrested  on  a  monstrous  charge.  lam  accusedi  falsely 
i^ccused — you  believe  me,  Rachel  ?" 
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••  As  if  I  oould  doubt  my  liusband.  Whatever  they  8fty,  whatever 
happens,  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  think  evil  of  you,  Ferdin* 
and.'' 

*'Ihad  enemies,  I  knew  that —bitter,  unscrupulous  foes — but  I 
never  thought  they  would  bring  me  to  this.  It  is  a  most  wild,  wicked 
invention.    I  am  absolutely  innocent,  God  knows " 

"  But  of  what,  Ferdinand  ?  You  have  not  told  me  yet  of  what  you 
are  accused." 

"  There  are  those  who,  it  seems,  will  go  any  lengths  to  brand  me, 
to  ruin  me  utterly,  in  this  world  and  in  that  to  come.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  charge  me  with  a  foul,  dastardly  crime " 

**  A  crime  ?  You,  my  dearest,  best-beloved  husband  ?  What 
crime  ?" 
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lam  taxed,  Bachel— prepare  yourself,  dear  girl;  be  brave,  be 
strong,  for  you  will  find  what  I  have  to  say  most  grievous,  most 
terribly  hard  to  bear.  They  say  it  was  I  who  killed  him ;  I,  your 
husband,  his  brother,  in  affection  if  not  by  ties  of  blood." 

••Killed  him?    Carysfort?    You?" 

"  They  say  I  murdered  him." 

"  Oh !  shameful,  baso,  dastardly  lie  !" 

••  You  do  not,  will  not  bolieve  it  ?    That  is  all  i  care  to  know." 

"Believe  that,  Ferdinand,  of  you  ?"  She  raised  her  tearful  face 
from  his  shoulder  and  looked  with  earnest  trustful  eyes  into  his, 
now  bent  so  anxiously  on  her.     ••  Never  !" 

'•  lam  satisfied  then;  they  may  try  their  worst.  Whatever 
happens,  I  shall  be  strengthened  and  fortified  by  your  simple,  un* 
questioning  faith." 

*'  Whatever  happens  indeed,  Ferdinand :  if  all  the  world  should 
Bwear  it,  I  would  not  believe  that  you  could  have  done  such  a 
wicked,  horrible  thing." 

"  My  sweet  wife,  your  brave  words  give  me  coutage.  I  am  ready 
now  to  face  the  worst.  W^e  will  fight  them  and  conquer,  never 
fear."  He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  solemnly  on  the  forehead, 
after  which  there  was  a  long  silence ;  their  hearts  were  to  full  for 
words. 

"  It's  growing  late,"  said  the  Colonel  at  length — "  you  cannot, 
must  not  linger  here." 

"  Oh,  Ferdinand,  do  not  sond  me  away  from  you !  This  is  my 
place,  here,  at  your  side." 

"  My  sweet,  it  is  quite  impossible.  The  rules  are  inexorable  ; 
besides,  you  want  rest.  Eemember,  if  you  are  to  help  me  now,  you 
must  keep  up  your  courage  and  your  strength." 

''  Do  not  drive  me  fro'ja  you,  Ferdinand,  I  implore." 

"  I  am  helpless,  dearest.    We  must  bend  before  the  law." 

"I  will  not  go  far  then,  Ferdinand.  I  must,  at  least,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  I  am  close  at  hand." 

"  You  will  be  near  enough  at  the  Hall,  dearest," 

"  I  could  not  go  there :  don't  ask  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  face  my 
my  mctUec," 
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"  Yon  have  Been  her  ?  Lady  Lezaire  haH  not  heen  unkind,  t  hope  ? 
Surelv  her  cruel  animosity  does  not  exiend  to  you  V" 

"She  is  my  mother,  Ferdinand,  and  I  daresay  Hhe  means  wall. 
But  do  not  ask  me  to  see  her  or  speak  to  her  just  now  ;  1  could  not 
bear  it.  Besides,  I  could  not  be  separated  by  all  those  miles  from 
you.  I  must  be  with  you  always — every  moment,  at  least,  that  is 
possible — while  you  are  passing  through  this  awful  trial." 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?    You  will  be  better  really  at  the  Hall." 

*'  I  will  take  rooms  here  in  Market  Reepham,  ct  one  of  the  hoteh 
the  '  Raven,'  anywhere.    Do  not  oppose  me  in  this." 

"  My  sweet  pet,  I  know  the  spirit  that  animates  you — far  h^.  it 
from  me  to  balk  you ;  indeed  it  encourages  me,  and  gives  me  fresh 
strength." 

The  adieux  between  husband  and  wife  were  painful  and  pro- 
tracted, but  at  last  they  were  said.  Then,  as  the  cab  still  waited  e.i 
the  prison  gates,  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  still  escorted  by  Gibbings,  was 
driven  to  the  "  Raven  "  hotel.  After  this  the  faithful  man-servant 
then  drove  on  to  the  Hall,  whence  he  despatched  the  lady's-maid 
with  portmanteaus  d.nd  so  forth,  to  join  her  young  mistress  that  samo 
night  at  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


BKFORE    THE    BENCH. 

The  re-examination  of  the  prisoner,  Ferdinand  Levallois  St.  Evelyn, 
as  he  was  charged,  was  somewhat  prolonged.  It  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  day,  not  only  because  the  facts  were  slowly  elicited,  but 
because  Mr.  Amos  Davis,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  I'ouj^ht  aud  cou- 
tested  every  point,  inch  by  inch.  Mr.  Davis  had  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  Old 
Bailey  practices,  but  his  talents  were  those  of  the  advocate,  espe- 
cially as  regards  cross  examination,  and  he  would  assuredly  have 
risen  to  great  eminence  at  the  Bar. 

The  prosecution  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Treasury,  which  was 
represented  as  usual  by  Sergeant  Frankfort.  T  .ay  had  often  met 
thus  in  the  preliminaries  of  a  great  etiuse  eelehre^  and  it  was  Amos 
Davis's  boast  that  he  had  always  held  his  own  against  the  great 
Queen's  Counsel.  They  met  once  more  in  the  little  sessional  court 
of  Market  Reepham :  a  pair  of  opponents  in  strong  contrast ;  the 
sharp,  ferret-faced  solicitor  with  his  black,  restless  eyes,  and  the 
ponderous,  slow-moving,  deliberate -speaking  barrister,  in  whose 
solid  astuteness  lay  his  chief  strength. 

Sergeant  Frankfort  did  not  wish,  before  the  magistrates,  to  prove 
too  much  ;  enough  to  secure  committal,  that  was  all  he  attempted. 
Mr.  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  the  prosecution  to  show  its 
whole  game :  the  line  of  attack,  the  good  cards  on  which  it  couiited« 
and  the  way  they  were  to  be  played. 
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The  first  witDGsaes  were  called  to  pvovo  the  cause  of  the  young  bar- 
onet's death,  the  courHO  his  illness  ran,  the  attitude  of  his  relations 
and  others  at  the  Hall. 

St.  Evelyn's  disapproval  of  Lady  Lc/airo's  resolve  to  call  in  med- 
ical aid  was  elicited,  although  ^ir.  Davis  objected  only  to  be  over- 
ruled. He  objected  also,  but  vainly,  to  evidence  showing  St. 
Evelyn's  animus  against  his  poor  little  brother-iu  law  ;  and  he 
defiantly,  indeed  impudently,  bearded  the  whole  Bench  when  it  pro- 
posed to  listen  to  Mr.  Tinsok'  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
Colonel  had  a  deep  interest  in  ibe  young  baronet's  death. 

All  this  was  mere  surmise,  Mr.  Davis  contended  scornfally ; 
vague,  unjust  innuendo,  unsupported  conjecture. 

He  was  less  jauaty  when  Mr.  Earswick,  the  detective  was  put 
into  the  box.  The  story  now  told  brought  suspicion  more  closely 
home  to  the  Colonel.  Every  one  in  the  court— Bench,  Bar  and 
audience ;  poor  little  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  with  her  scared,  sorrowful 
face  ;  even  the  prisoner,  although  outwardly  stern  and  impassive — 
listened  with  breathless  interest  to  the  police  officer. 

The  reader  knows  already  what  he  had  to  tell :  the  discovery  of 
the  poison-label  in  various  pieces — one  in  the  very  chamber  of  the 
crime,  another  in  St.  Evelyn's  private  study;  the  clue  thereby 
obtained  ;  its  pursuit  straight  into  the  chemist's  shop  at  Cleobury. 

**  The  rope's  around  his  neck  now,"  whispered  General  AVyndham- 
Parker,  with  sardonic  satisfaction,  to  a  neighbor  on  the  Bench,  Mr. 
Etherly. 

Then  the  poison-book  was  produced,  and  the  Colonel's  signature 
to  the  damning  entry  was  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Tinson. 

•'  It's  tightening,"  said  the  spiteful  little  General. 

Mr.  Gravely  was  called,  a  timid,  weak-kneed  witness,  but  he  was 
positive  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  arsenic  by  Colonel  St.  Evelyn. 

*'  By  the  prisoner  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  tierce  incredulity 
that  shook  Mr.  Gravely  instantly. 

"Ye — ye— s;  by  Colonel  St.  F/velyn.  By  the  prisoner,  I  mean. 
To  the  best  of  m}*  belief,  at  least." 

"  Your  belief  I"  Mr.  Davis  looked  up  at  the  Bench,  and  then 
around  the  court,  saying,  quite  plainly,  but  without  words,  '•  What 
can  this  poor  creature's  belief  be  worth  '?" 

"  How  did  you  know  him  ?    Did  you  see  his  face?" 

"  Yea — or  part  of  his  face.    He  wore  a  large  muffler." 

"  Did  you  Lear  his  voice  ?" 

•*  Ye — ye— 8.    I  heard  his  voice.    He  asked  me  for  the  arsenic." 

'•  How  often  had  you  heard  him  speak  before  ?" 

The  witness  was  not  sure.  ^ 

'•  Half-a-dozen  times  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Four  times — three  times— twice — once  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
his  voice  in  your  life  ?  Come,  be  careful.  You  are  on  your  oath  ; 
your  words  have  a  terrible,  an  awful  importance — a  man's  life 
depends  upon  them.  Now  tell  me,  on  your  oath,  have  you  ever 
heard  the  prisoner,  Colonel  St.  Evelyn's,  voice  before  ?" 
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"  Yes,  once ;  once.    I  am  q  lito  c.rtain  of  that.** 

••  And  where,  pray  ?" 

"  Here,  in  this  very  court.  He  was  on  the  bench,  and  he  spoke 
to  me " 

**  Was  he  giving  judgment  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Against  whom  ?  Go  on.  I  insist,  the  Bench  insists,  on 
knowing." 

•'  Agamst  me," — in  a  very  low  voice.  "  I  was  summoned  for  an 
infraction  of  the  Patent  Medicines  Act." 

''  You  were  found  guilty,  eh  ?  And  sentenced — to  imprisonment  ?" 

"Oh  dear,  no ;  only  to  a  fine." 

"And  this  is  your  only  ground  for  recognizing  the  Colonel's  voice, 
or  indeed  himself.  That  will  do,  Mr.  Gravely,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  in 
a  voice  of  deep  dejection,  as  though  overwhelmed  at  the  turpitude 
of  this  weak  fellow-creature. 

'*  Not  so  tight  as  you  imagined,  eh,  Parker  ?"  chuckled  Mr. 
Etherly. 

"  One  moment,"  interposed  Sergeant  Frankfort.  "  You  had 
other  reasons,  Mr.  Gravely,  I  think,  for  recognizing  — for  being  sure 
it  was  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  ?" 

'•  I  knew  him  by  his  coat.'* 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  clieut  interchanged  glances.  The  te»timony  of 
tVie  coat,  a  great  point  in  the  case,  was  to  have  been  reserved  at 
this  preliminary  examination. 

•'  What  kind  of  coat  ?" 

"  An  Inverness,  they  call  it,  I  think.  Of  striped  plaid,  yellow  and 
red  ;  rather  staring  pattern." 

•'  You  had  seen  the  Colonel  wear  it  ?" 

'*  Frequently,  when  he  drove  through  Cleobury." 

"  I  shall  call  other  witnesses  to  speak  to  that  coat,  and  the  Col- 
onel's fondness  for  it,"  said  Sergeant  Frankfort,  but  the  remark 
was  hardly  necessary.  Dozens  of  people  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
body  of  the  court  knew  the  Colonel's  favorite  Inverness. 

'*  It  ought  to  be  produced,"  said  Lord  Prudhames.  *'  The  witness 
should  be  asked  if  he  recognizes  it." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  is  not  possible.  I  hereby  give  notice 
to  the  other  side  to  produce  that  coat,"  he  said,  looking  hard  at  the 
prisoner.  "  But  it  will  not  be  put  in.  We  must  not,  do  not  expect 
it.  The  coat  will  not  be  produced,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has 
disappeared.  Its  disappearance  is  a  part,  and  a  strong  part,  of  our 
case,  my  lord." 

Mr.  Davis  exchanged  glances  with  the  prisoner,  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

•'  I  object  most  distinctly  to  the  line  Sergeant  Frankfort  is  pur- 
suing. It  is  irregular — very  irregular.  The  question  of  the  coat  is 
not  before  the  Court." 

•>  We  can  eaaily  bring  it  before  the  Court.  Recall  Alfred  Ears- 
Yrick.'* 
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The  dotcctivo  flteppcd  back  into  the  box,  anrl  was  made  to  tcll  the 
Btory  of  hiH  h^arch  for  the  luveruesR  in  the  Colonel's  drcHHin^-rooin. 

"  You  could  not  lind  the  greatcoat.  No.  No  one  will  iiud  that 
coat,  I  am  [)retty  well  coDviuced  of  that.  But  I  give  ootico  to  pro- 
duce it— and — and  "--the  Sergeant  looked  leisurely  at  his  notes, 
turning  them  over  page  by  page — *•  and— the  Colonel's  private 
diary." 

It  was  a  home  thrust,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  delivered. 

'*  What  diary  r*  asked  Mr.  Davis  blankly.  "I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand " 

'*  You  cannot  deny  the  diary,  Mr.  Davis.  Its  existence  will  be 
sworn  to." 

Karswick  was  recalled,  and  described  his  second  visit  to  the 
Colonel's  study  the  morning  after  he  had  overhauled  the  wardrobe 
up  stairs. 

'*  What  was  your  object  ?"  asked  the  Seargeant. 

"  I  was  looking  for  some  clue  to  the  Oolonel's  daily  move* 
ments." 

••  And  did  you  come  upon  any  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  what  I  wanted  was  there — I  am  sure  of  that  But  I 
was  not  able  to  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Gibbings  came  in  and 
found  me  with  a  book  in  my  hand.  \Ve  had  words,  and  I  had  to 
give  the  book  up." 

♦•  What  was  the  book  ?    Do  you  remember  ?'• 

"  Perfectly  ;  the  Colonel's  diary.  I  opened  it  and  read  several 
entries  bearing,  I  think,  upon  the  case — about  his  journeys  and  what 
he  did.     I  caught  the  word  Cleobury,  I  think " 

"  Aha  I     That  will  do  for  the  jjresent.  ' 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  the  Bench.  "  You  know  now,  my  lord, 
why  the  productic  i  of  the  diary  is  important." 

*'  It  shall  be  pro  luced,"  said  Mr.  Amos  Davis  quietly,  but  with  a 
tinge  of  uneasiness.  He  had  been  whispering  to  his  client  during 
the  last  few  minutes,  and  the  answer  had  been  evidently  prompted 
by  the  Colonel.  The  lawyer  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was  wise  to 
yield  the  point.  He  had  experience  of  diaries  read  in  open  court, 
and  knew  how  embarrassing  the  entries  often  proved. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  now  closed,  and  Sergeant  Frank- 
fort in  a  forcible  speech  told  the  Bench  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
commit  the  prisoner  for  trial  at  the  coming  assizes. 

"  One  word,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Amos  Davis,  rising,  and  holding  a 
small  volume  in  his  hand,  the  leaves  of  which  he  had  been  turning 
over  and  Teading  with  close  attention.  "  The  learned  Sergeant  has 
expressed  a  wish  that  my  client's  private  diary  should  be  put  in." 

^'Yes,  if  it  can  be  found,"  said  Sergeant  Frankfort,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  My  client  has  every  desire  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  and  as 
regards  the  diary,  is  fortunately  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  other  side.    It  is  he(e.    We  sent  for  it  directly  the  (question  waa 
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**  May  I  see  it  ?"  anked  the  Sergeant,  puttins  oat  his  hand. 

"  It  is  for  the  information  and  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  to  wiiom 
I  now  surrender  it,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  quite  i^uoriu^  his  opponent.  "I 
^ive  it  up  to  you,  my  lord,  but  I  be^  that  it  may  be  at  once  scaled 
with  the  seal  of  the  Court,  and  safely  kept  till  required." 

"  Do  you  produce  the  Inverncns  also  ?"  asked  the  Sergeant,  deter^ 
mined  to  have  the  last  word.  But  Mr.  Davis  did  not  choose  to 
reply. 

"  You  have  nothing  more  to  say?"  asked  Lord  Prudhamos.  '*No?" 
And  then  he  whispered  a  word  to  the  magistrate  on  each  side  of 
his  chair ;  the  message  passed  both  ways  along  the  Bench,  and  was 
answered  by  affirmative  nods. 

'*  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,"— the  chairman  now  addressed  the  prisoner 
— it  does  not  beseem  me,  nor  does  your  present  deeply  painful  po> 
sition  call  for  any  remarks  from  the  Bench.  I  have  only  to  inform 
you,  in  the  briefest  and  most  formal  manner,  that  we  thmk  a  sufti* 
ciont  case  has  been  made  out  to  warrant  your  full  committal  for 
trial.     Let  the  prisoner  be  removed." 

The  governor  of  the  jail  stepped  forward,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
distress  upon  his  hard,  weather-beaten  old  face,  ofifered  his  patron 
an  arm. 

'*  No,  thank  you.  Go  first ;  I  will  follow.  You  need  not  fear.  I 
shall  not  try  run  away."  And  the  Colonel,  with  a  nod  to  the  Bench, 
and  a  half  smile,  walked  out,  upriglit  and  unconcerned. 

There  was  a  slight  attempt  at  a  cheer  among  the  throng  in  the  body 
of  the  court  and  outside.  The  Colonel  was  not  unpopular  with  the 
people ;  he  was  a  sportsman,  and  had  kept  money  moving  about 
Straddlethorpe. 

Besides,  Gibbings  was  there,  and  the  mob  followed  his  lead  when 
he  characterized  the  whole  prosecution  as  a  dirty  plot  that  was 
bound  to  recoil  on  those — *'  I  won't  mention  names,  but  a  nod's  as 
good  as  a  wink,— it'll  all  come  back,  I  say,  on  those  who  planned  it." 

On  the  bench,  opinions  were  decidedly  hostile  to  ISt.  Evelyn. 
Only  old  Etherly  and  one  or  two  more  still  doubted. 

•♦  That  man  is  not  guilty.  I  have  watched  every  move  on  his  face," 
said  old  Etherlv. 

*'  Bah !  He  has  nerves  of  iron,"  replied  the  General,  spitefully. 
*'  Besides,  looks  don't  prove  innocence." 

*'  He'll  slip  through  your  fin  j?ers  yet,  General,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"Don't  you  believe  he  did  it?"  retorted  the  General,  turning 
sharply  on  his  brother  magistrate. 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  did.  What  is  more,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Market  Heepham  jury  will  convict  him  on  such  evidence  as  we 
have  had  to-day." 

"  Then  there  will  be  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  it  will  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  whole  country." 

"  It  would  be  so  if  we  hacged  an  innocent  man." 

"  Stuf!  and  nonsense  !  But  coriio,  let  me  ask  you  one  questiOD  ; 
if  he  didn't  murder  the  lad,  whodid?" 
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"  If  that's  yoar  onl^  line  of  argnaieDt  your  catie  mast  be  weak 
indeed,"  said  Mr.  Klaerly. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


MARKET   REKPHAM   ASSIZES. 

The  Slimmer  Assizes  were  held  Market  Beepham  some  weeks  later. 
Her  Majesty's  jad^es  were  received  with  somothinK  of  old-faHhioned 
pomp  and  circumstance  in  this  respectable  city.  The  High  Sheriff, 
m  a  brand  new  uniform,  met  them  in  a  state  carriage  witti  lackeys 
in  blue  and  silver,  and  the  procession  from  the  station  to  the  judges' 
lodging  was  escorted  by  tipstaves  and  javelin>men  in  quaint  ancient 
costumes. 

The  judge  who  presided  in  the  criminal  court  had  never  come  to 
the  Thorpeshire  Circuit  before,  and  he  told  the  grand  jury  at  the 
opening  of  the  Assize  that  their  attendance  in  such  numbers  to 
discharge  their  public  duties  was  an  honor  to  the  county,  aud 
might  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  local  magistracy  everywhere. 
He  hoped  as  many  as  found  it  convenient  would  dine  with  him  at 
his  lodgings  that  night. 

But  the  Thorpeshire  magnates  had  not  come  to  be  asked  to  dinner ; 
nor  was  it  purely  public  spirit  that  crowded  the  grand  jury  box 
that  Assize.  They  had  come  to  hear  the  great  cauxe  cfhorf,  to  take  their 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  they  had  found  a  true  bill,  as  was 
inevitable,  to  see  how  St.  Evelyn  behaved. 

The  court  was  densely  packed  with  people;  all  the  galleries, 
every  inch  of  standing  room  in  the  body  of  the  court.  In  the  former 
were  several  ladies,  great  ones  too  :  a  duchess  and  leader  of  fashion 
had  come  down  from  London  on  purpose,  seeking  a  new  sensation 
in  watching  narrowly  the  demeanour  of  a  man  she  knew  when  being 
tried  for  his  life. 

Compared  to  hers,  the  motives — bitter  hatred  and  consuming 
thirst  for  vengeance — that  brought  Lady  Lezaire  were  legitimate,  or 
at  least  excusable. 

Colonel  St.  Evelyn  bore  his  position  with  the  same  easy  self-poS' 
sessed  air  he  had  shown  at  his  tirst  examination.  He  looked  slowly 
round  the  court  when  first  brought  into  the  dock,  noting  who  was 
present,  with  now  a  half- smile,  now  a  whole  sneer,  as  his  eye  rested 
on  each  in  turn.  With  Lady  Lezaire  he  exchanged  fierce  glances  ; 
he  gave  the  duchess  a  pleasant  off-hand  nod  which  quite  disconcert- 
ed her. 

The  trial  followed  its  usual  course.  St.  Evelyn,  on  arraignment, 
pleaded  '•  Not  guilty  "  in  a  firm  voice,  which  had  its  effects  on  all 
present. 

But  Sergeant  Frankfort's  opening,  setting  forth  the  whole  of  the 
facts— circumstantial  in  the  main,  but  supported  by  certain  tangibly 
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oTidence — soon  removed  any  impression  favorable  to  the  prisoner. 
The  case  locked  more  and  more  bluck  against  him  as  it  proceeded. 
Witness  after  v/!tness  was  called  to  give  the  testimony  already  re* 
ported  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  piisoner's  counsel  was  a  Mr.  Harry  Blaokstone,  a  very  jaunty 
young  oarriBter,  with  a  rising  reputation  on  circuit ;  a  round-faced, 
rosy-cheeked,  smiling,  good-tempered  man,who  was  soon  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  jury.  His  habit  was  to  treat  matters  lightly,  as 
though  the  charge  was  all  a  mistake,  the  indictment  a  mere  joke, 
and  this  system  served  him  well  in  the  present  case. 

His  line  in  cross-examination  was  ridicule.  He  made  great  fan  of 
of  Earswick  tl^e  detective,  and  his  disguises. 

"You  called  yourself  a  lawyer's  clerk,  eh?  And  dressed  the  part? 
Have  you  over  been  on  the  stage  ?" 

•'  No." 

•*  Were  you  brought  up  to  anything — before  you  took  to  the  police  ?" 

••  Medicine." 

''*  Oho  !  The  blue  paper  and  the  poison-label  was  all  in  your  line, 
then.  At  a  chemist's  ?  Or,  I  beg  your  pardon,  at  the  Veterinary 
College  ?" 

♦•  No ;  at  St.  Bartholomew's." 

••  But  you  never  took  your  diploma?" 

••  Pardon  me,  I  did." 

•'  And  you'd  rather  be  a  detective  than  a  doctor  ?  Curious  pre- 
ference that.  Think  you  have  a  special  talent  for  investigation, 
perhaps  ?" 

•*  I  like  the  solution  of  problems.  I  confess." 

'•  Hence  the  very  ingenious  theory  you  have  started  in  this  case. 
Pleasant  practice,  constructing  theories  which  may  cost  a  fellow- 
creature  his  life.     That  will  do,  Mr.  Earswick." 

And  for  the  first  time  the  police  officer  felt  crestfallen  and  dissat- 
isfied with  the  part  he  had  played. 

The  great  card  of  the  prosecution,  however,  was  Mr.  Gravely  the 
chemist.  The  purchase  of  the  poison  was  its  strong  point,  and 
everything  depended  npon  the  ideutification  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  Tinson  spoke  first  as  to  the  signature  in  the  poison -book.  It 
was  compared  with  other  authenticated  signatures,  and  then  an  ex- 
pert was  called  in  corrobation. 

"  The  handwriting  is  the  same— to  the  best  of  my  belief,"  said  the 
expert,  with  some  qualification. 

"  Cannot  you  speak  quite  positively  ?" 

••  No.  It  is  probably  the  same,  more  than  probable — but  not,  in 
my  opinion,  certainly — the  same." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone,  with  a  grateful  laugh.  "  That 
will  do.    I  shall  not  cross-examine  you." 

With  Mr.  Gravely  he  was  very  different. 

'•  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?"  he  asked,  quite  abruptly. 

"  M'  lud,  I  really  must  protest "  began  Sergeant  Frankfort. 

"  1  crave  your  your  patience,  m'  lud,"  retorted  My.  BlftQkstooe,  aud 
^gain  he  turned  to  the  witness. 
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••  What  instrument  do  you  play  ?  The  piano,  hautboy,  jew's-harp  ? 
or  do  you  only  whistle  ?     Come  !" 

"I  don't  understand,  sir,'  faltered  Mr.  Gravely. 

*'  Answer  me.  Are  you  a  <{Ood  musician  ?  Have  you  a  good  ear 
for  music  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  music." 

"  You  have  no  ear  ?" 

'*  No  ear  for  music,  sir.     I  am  not  very  quiok  of  hearing,  indeed.'* 

*•  Have  you  a  good  memory  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

••  For  faces  ?" 

••  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure,  sir." 

"  How  often  have  you  seen  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  ?    Once  ?" 

"  Twice,  sir." 

"  The  first  time  ?" 

"  On  the  bench ;  the  second,  in  my  shop." 

•'  You  remember  him,  then  ;  you  can  swear  to  that  ?  After  dark 
—a  man  you  had  only  seen  once  before." 

*'  I  thought  I  recognized  him.     I  knew  his  coat." 

"  You  are  not  perfectly  sure  ?"  \ 

"  As  sure  as  I  could  be  of  anything.  He  said  he  was  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn,  too." 

"  He  might  have  said  he  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  tho  Pope 
of  Rome.     What  I  want  to  know  is,  whom  do  you  say  he  was  ?  ' 

"  I  thought  it  was  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  sir.     I  did  indeed." 

And  that  was  all  Mr.  Blackstone  could  extract  from  the  witness. 
Yet  the  impression  left  was  certainly  one  of  doubt.  Mr.  Gravely 
was  hardly  positive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  purchaser  of  the  poison. 

'•  Well,  now,  let  me  try  this  famoui  memory  of  yours  another 
way.  Tho  occasion  on  which  you  sold  this  arsenic  is,  I  hope,  fresh 
in  vour  memory  ?" 

''Perfectly." 

"  And  exactly  the  time  of  sale  ?     Do  you  remember  that  ?" 

"  Pretty  exactly.     It  was  towards  evening."  ' 

•' After  dark  ?" 

•' No,  only  dusk  ;  about  seven  o'clock." 

"  Not  later ;  are  you  sure  ?" 

"  It  would  be  about  seven.    I  had  had  my  tea." 

"  You  must  be  very  particular  about  this.  The  exact  time,  I 
must  have,  to  a  moment,  if  possible." 

"  It  wasi  seven,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  and  I  hope  his  lordship 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  will  do  the  same.  Your  accuracy  in 
this  respect  may  be  of  very  considerable  importance,  Mr  Gravely. 
That  will  do  for  the  present." 

The  remainder  of  the  prosecution  dealt  with  the  other  evidence — 
the  negative  evidence,  so  to  speak,  of  damaging  conjecture  rather 
than  fact. 

I^he  samples  of  horse  medicine  prescribed  by  the  Colonel  werq 
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prodnced;  and  the  ohemical  analysis,  which  distinctly  contradicted 
any  pretence  that  arsenic  was  an  ingredient.  If  St.  Evelyn  nsed 
the  drug  in  his  medicaments,  it  was  not  for  his  own  horses. 

Again  testimony  was  adduced  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  the 
Inverness.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  Let  the  defence  produce  it| 
or  say  where  it  had  gone.  Failing  this,  only  one  inference  was  pos* 
Bible — namely,  that  it  had  been  intentionally  made  away  with. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE   DEFENCE, 

The  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  Blackstone  followed  his  uciual  method. 
He  was  off-handed,  almost  flippant  in  tone,  laughing  the  whole  thing 
to  scorn. 

''  The  prosecution  is  weak,  miserably  weak,"  he  cried,  "  and  must 
break  down,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason.  There  has  not  been 
the  slightest  attempt  to  show  that  the  prisoner  actually  adminis- 
tered poison  to  the  deceased — if  poison  was  administered  at  ail ; 
and  here  again  the  evidence  has  absolutely  failed.  You  cannot, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  must  not  ignore  such  glaring  flaws  as 
these. 

'^  But  I  wish  you  to  realize  all  the  glaring  weaknesses  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  evidence.  It  is  in  the  main  artificial  evidence,  if  I 
may  use  the  word — manufactured  on  purpose — of  course  I  do  not  say 
maliciously — but  on  purpose  to  back  up  and  bear  out  the  attack 
made.  An  aspiring,  I  may  say  a  clever,  detective  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  conclusion,  based  on  a  possibility,  perhaps,  but  a  most 
misleading  one,  and  all  that  has  been  adduced  has  been  worked  m 
to  fit. 

'♦  We  have  been  told  that  the  prisoner  and  his  young  brother-in- 
law  were  bad  friends — a  reason  for  murdering  him.  That  through 
his  wife  he  would  inherit  all  the  Straddletborpe  property — a  stronger 
reason  for  murdering  him.  That  when  the  blow,  the  cruel  dastardly 
blow,  had  been  struck,  the  prisoner  threw  every  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  attempting  recovery — a  last  convincing  proof  of  homicidal 
intent. 

♦*  Thus  the  criminal  was  found  ready  to  hand.  Evidence  of  his 
guilt — a  small  matter,  of  course — alone  was  wanting. 

"  It  was  most  ingeniously  obtained  by  Mr.  Earswick,  the 
detective ;  I  compliment  him  moat  sincerely  on  his  constructive 
skill. 

"  But  what  is  it  all  worth  ?  You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that 
everything  turns  upon  that  visit  to  the  Cleobury  chemist  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  April ;  that  is  the  most  material,  nay,  the 
most  vital  point  of  the  case. 

♦•  J^9^  what  jfcre  the  facts  as  they  have  beep  adduced  ?    A  gently* 
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man,  pass  me  the  word,  a  magistrate  of  the  connty,  a  person  of 
position,  well  known,  and  till  now  generally  respected,  wishes  to 
purchase  some  arsenic — for  an  evil  purpose,  says  the  prosecution. 
How  does  he  go  ahout  it  ?  Secretly  ?  To  a  remote  spot — to  London, 
or  the  other  end  ot  the  country  ? 

"  Not  at  all.  He  puts  on  a  iavorite  overcoat,  one  of  &  hold,  indeed 
obtrusive  pattern,  which  is  universally  known  by  sight ;  and  thus 
advertised,  he  walks  into  a  chemist's  shop  not  a  dozen  miles  from 
Straddlethorpe  Hall. 

"He  wants  arsenic— not  strychnine,  or  morphia,  or  any  of  the 
more  insidious  lethal  drugs  that  kill  without  much  show  ;  but 
arsenic,  the  '  bungler's  poison,'  the  weapon  of  the  common  ignor- 
amus who  does  not  know  that  its  traces  are  tell-tale  and  not  to  be 
escaped. 

"  He  buys  it  over  the  counter,  in  his  own  name ;  he  signs  that 
name  without  hesitation  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  before 
a  second  witness. 

"  Such  is  the  story  put  forward ;  such  are  the  facts  alleged.  Let 
us  look  into  the  facts ;  let  us  examine  the  story. 

**  The  main  question  is  obviously  one  of  identification  ;  first  of  the 
individual,  and  next  of  his  handwriting.  I  will  dispose  of  the  latter 
at  once,  because  it  is  the  simplest. 

"  Mr.  Tinson  has  told  you  that  it  is  the  prisoner's  signature  ;  you 
have  had  other  authentic  signatures  to  compare  with  it.  But  1 
must  impress  upon  you  that  neither  Mr.  Tinson  nor  yourselves  are 
competent  to  decide  this  point.  It  is  a  technical  point,  dependent 
really  upon  a  professional  opinion — the  opinion  of  one  who  has 
made  handwritings  a  study.  That  opinion  you  have  had  ;  an  expert 
has  been  in  the  box,  and  he  has  told  you  he  is  not  certain  the  sig- 
nature in  the  book  is  Colonel  St.  Evelyn's.  He  himself  is  not  satis- 
lied  of  it ;  and  I  warn  you  that  where  he,  a  professional  expert,  is 
in  doubt,  you  would  be  very  wrong  to  make  up  your  minds. 

''  But  that  is  a  minor  matter,  as  I  have  said.  The  question  of 
personal  identification  is  the  real  issue. 

"  Now  this,  gentlemen,  depends  on  a  single  witness.  You  have 
heard  him  in  the  box.  A  poor  creature,  weak-kneed  and  simple- 
minded,  this  Mr.  Gravely ;  not  necessarily  devoid  of  credence,  but 
by  no  means  clear  and  positive  in  the  testimony  he  offers. 

"  He  tells  you  he  kuew  the  prisoner,  recognized  him  as  Colonel 
St.  Evelyn.    How?    Why? 

"  By  his  voice.  But  ho  had  only  heard  that  voice  once  before, 
and  under  rather  unpleasant  conditions.  He  admitted,  too,  under 
cross-examination,  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music  no  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  sound;  that,  indeed,  he  was  rather  bard  of  hearing. 

"  By  his  face  ?  A  sufficiently  remarkable  face,  perhaps — you  can 
judge  for  yourselves.  But  the  witness  also  admitted  that  he  only 
saw  a  part  of  it,  that  the  rest  was  covered  up  by  a  large  mutfler. 

'•  This  is  the  only  testimony  of  identification.  The  other  witness 
to  the  8£^le,  ]\Jr,  Graveley'a  son,  is  not  called,  and  J  can  only  concludQ 
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it  is  because  he  cannot  speak  to  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  although,  if  this 
be  the  case,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

*'  Are  you  going  to  convict  a  man  of  murder,  to  take  away  his  life, 
to  burden  your  own  consciences  with  the  guilt  of  judicial  murder  on 
no  more  satisfactory  grounds  then  thone  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  spare  you  that  everlasting,  ineradicable 
reproach.  I  will  dispose  of  all  these  doubts.  I  will  explain  the 
chemist's  hesitation,  the  expert's  denial  of  the  signature,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Inverness.  I  will  satisfy  you,  I  venture  to  assert,  on 
all  these  points.  My  case  is  simply  this.  I  can  prove  to  you,  I 
hope,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  prisoner,  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  never 
went  to  Cleobury  at  all." 

It  was  a  coup  de  theatre  which  produced  a  sensation  in  the  court. 

"  Call  William  Gibbings,"  went  on  Mr.  Blackstone. 

The  Colonel's  servant,  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  iron-grey  dittoes, 
with  a  gold  horse-shoe  pin  in  his  white  scarf,  stepped  smartly  into 
the  box,  and  stood  at  attention  before  the  judge. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  questions,  the  witness  was  asked — 

•'  Do  you  remember  the  29th  of  April  last?" 

"  I  think  so,  sir." 

"  Is  there  anything  particular  that  would  fix  that  day  and  its 
occurrences  in  your  memory  ?" 

••  Yes,  sir.  We  bought  the  roan  cob,  •  Strawberry  Leaf,'  that 
day."  ^ 

"Who  bought  it?    You?" 

"  I  and  the  Colonel  togethfr,  -^ir  ;  at  Clungunford  Farm." 

*•  You  accompanied  your  master  to  Clunguuford  ?  Yes  ?  Did  you 
go  over  from  Straddlethorpe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  the  afternoon,  after  lunch.    Beached  it  about  four." 

"  And  left  it  ?" 

"  At  five  or  half-past." 

"  Returning  to  Straddlethorpe  ?" 

"  Not  direct,  sir.  We  took  the  moorland  round  by  Glutton  Fells  to 
try  the  new  cob.     He  was  in  the  shafts." 

"What  is  the  distance  from  Clungunford,  by  Glutton, to  Straddle- 
thorpe ?" 

•*  A  matter  of  eighteen  miles." 

"  What  time  was  it  when  you  reached  the  Hall  ?" 

"  Close  on  eight  ?" 

••  And  now,  tell  me,  how  does  Cleobury  lie  with  reference  to  Clun- 
gunford and  Straddlethorpe  ?" 

"  It's  on  the  far  side  of  the  Hall." 

"  To  get  to  Cleobury  from  Clungunford,  you'd  have  to  pass  through 
Straddlethorpe  ?" 

"  Its  the  straightest  road.  There's  another  way,  up  by  North 
Bitchburn,  but  it's  a  long  way  round." 

"  How  many  miles  ?" 

"  Six  or  seven  and  twenty."  • 

•'  Leaving  Clungunford,  at  5,  or  5.30,  you  could  not  reach  Cleobury 
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•'Not  by  neither  road.     Nor  yet  by  8." 

Several  jurymen  nodded  their  heads  at  this.  They  were  all 
Tborpeshire  men,  and  knew  its  roads  and  distances  by  heart. 

"  One  word  more.  There  is  a  Hne  and  railway  communication 
between  Straddlethorpe  and  Cleobury.  Could  a  person  leave  CIud* 
^uDford  at  live,  drive  to  Straddlethorpe,  and  reach  Cleabury  about 
seven  by  catching  any  train  ?" 

*'  The  last  train  in  the  evening  between. Straddlethorpe  and  Cleo* 
bury  is  a  few  minutet  before  six." 

The  importance  of  this  unexpected  evidence  for  the  defence  was 
not  to  be  overrated.     But  there  was  much  more  in  corroboration. 

First  of  all,  the  Colonel's  diary  was  called  for  and  put  up.  Its 
entries,  at  the  counsel's  request,  were  read  for  several  days  previous 
to  the  2Uth  April.    On  that  day  the  entry  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Heard  from  Gamaliel  about  the  last  acceptance.  He's  quite 
unconscionable.  Peters  c(*mplains  of  the  last  lot  of  oats — because 
be  did  not  buy  them. 

"  Went  with  Gibbings  to  Clungunford.  Tried  Farmer  Holt's  roan 
cob ;  bought  him  for  forty  guineas.  Not  dear  ;  well  ribbed  up,  15 
hands,  and  rising  six.  Drove  him  home  by  Clutton  Fells,  eighteen 
miles,  in  a  little  over  two  hours." 

Farmer  Holt  was  called  next  and  proved  tlie  sale,  about  the  20th 
April.  He  was  a  little  shaky  as  to  the  exact  date,  but  he  was  certain 
that  the  Colonel  and  his  man  drove  off  with  the  new  purchase  by  the 
road  to  Clutton  Fells. 

*'  That  gentleman,  is  the  prisoner's  defence,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone, 
inajoyous,laughingmanner  vvhich  soon  became  more  serious.  ''I  have 
proved  an  alihi,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  incontrovertible  alihia 
that  ever  saved  an  innocent  man.  The  prisoner,  gentlemen,  is  more 
than  merely  innocent  of  this  black  crime  ;  he  is  the  victim  of  some 
foul  villainy,  the  black  wickedness  of  which  must  some  day  stand 
forth  fully  revealed.  That  the  chemist's  visitor  was  not  the  prisoner, 
now  most  unjustly  arraigned,  but  some  one  personating  him — in  his 
own  Inverness  abstracted  for  that  purpose— may  be  taken  as 
proved.  So  far  that  person  remains  unknown  ;  his  actual  purpose 
is  also  unknown ;  but  we  fairly  conclude  it  was  intended  to  shift 
responsibility  or  raise  false  suspicions  for  dastardly,  if  not  absolutely 
criminal  ends.  Retribution  will  certainly  overtake  him  ;  even  if  he 
escapes  the  justice  of  man,  he  will  assuredly  be  brought  to  judgment 
above." 

This  solemn  peroration  from  an  advocate  whose  favorite  manner 
was  burlesque  &ud  persi/lagf,  evidently  impressed  the  jury.  Upon 
the  shrewd  old  judge  it  had  no  visible  effect ;  but  Sergeant  Frank- 
fort, usually  so  stolid  and  impassive,  who  lad  long  been  fidgeting  in 
his  seat,  exchanging  whispers  with  Mr.  Tinson  or  the  Treasury 
solicitor,  and  noisily  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  brief,  rose  in  man- 
ifest wrath. 
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"  I  altogether  protest/'  he  began  sharply,  "  against  the  line  taken 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  They  have  sprung  a  mine  on  us 
without  notice  or  warning.  I  ought  to  have  claimed  an  adjourn- 
ment, but  I  hope,  by  postponing  my  cross-examination  until  now,  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  demolish  the  defence,  and  disabuse  your  minds, 
gentlemen,  of  any  false  impression  raised  by  the  opposite  side's  con- 
tention. He  would  have  you  believe  that  the  prisoner  himself  did 
not  go  to  Cleobury.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  concede  so  much.  He  may 
have  been  personated  by  another.  Why  not  another  on  his  behalf  ? 
What  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  unknown  and  mysterious  person- 
age, according  to  Mr.  Blackstone — but  not  so  utterly  unknown,  I 
contend — was  acting  as  the  prisoner's  agent  and  bailee  ?  liecall 
William  Gibbings. 

'•  Now,  sir !"  He  turned  sharply  on  Gibbings,  who  met  his  fierce 
glance  and  sharp  speech  unabashed  and  undismayed.  ''  Answer 
my  questions,  truthfully  and  without  beating  about  the  bush." 

"I  mean  to  do  so,"  replied  Gibbings  stoutly — "there  is  no  need 
to  tell  me  that." 

"  We  hall  see.  Now,  tell  me,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the 
prisoner's  service?" 

'•  Fifteen  years." 

"  You  were  in  the  same  regiment  with  him.  Were  you  his  servant 
then  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  Colonel  picked  me  out  soon  after  I  was  dismissed 
recruit-drill." 

•'And  you  have  been  with  him  ever  since?  Do  you  get  good 
wages?     What  is  your  place  worth  ?" 

•*  I  have  no  wish  to  change.  The  Colonel  has  always  been  very 
good  to  me." 

"  And  you  give  him  implicit  devotion  in  return.  Such  fidelity  is 
quite  touching.  But  we  must  be  a  little  more  precise.  What  are 
your  wages  ?    I  repeat." 

'•  Seventy,  and  three  suits  a  year." 

•'New?  Made  to  order?  Don't  the  Colonel's  old  clothes  come 
your  way  ?" 

"Yes;  they  have  always  been  my  perquisite." 

•'  Do  they  require  much  altering  ?" 

••  No ;  I  can  wear  them  mostly  as  they  are." 

''  Indeed  I  In  fact,  you  and  the  Colonel  are  much  of  a  size  ;  same 
height,  same  buiM  ?" 

♦♦  I  believo  so." 

"Remarkable  coincidence  that,"  said  the  Sergeant  with  meaning, 
as  he  looked  shrewdly  at  the  jury,  and  paused.  Then  twisting  his 
wisp  of  a  gown  afresh  round  his  big  body,  and  giving  his  small  wig 
a  new  toss  on  his  big  head,  he  proceeded. 

"  You  were  greatly  trusted  by  the  Colonel,  I  understand— in  all 
his  secrets,  quite  his  confidential  man,  eh  ?" 

•'  I  can't  say  that.    But  he  often  gave  me  private  jobs  to  do." 

•'  You  went  messages?  Paid  his  bills,  settled  for  him  with  betting 
meQt  and  so  forth  ?" 
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•'  1  have  done  all  that — at  difiPereut  times." 

*'  And  rendered  him  an  account,  I  suppose, — a  true  and  faithful 
account  ?" 

*'I  hope  so." 

"  Verbally ;  in  writing ;  how  ?" 

"  Not  in  writing  ;  I  can  count  up,  make  figures  abit,  but  I  can't 
write — not  a  line." 

In  spite  of  the  control  he  exercised  over  himself,  the  old  Ser- 
geant's face  fell.  The  whole  fabric  of  fresh  implication  he  had  so 
cunningly  contrived  at  once  collapsed  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

He  would  not  yield  his  point,  however,  quite  without  a  struggle. 
Paper  and  ink  were  called  for,  and  tl^  witness  was  d  ssired  by  the 
jury  to  show  what  he  could  do.  GiDT)ings  went  to  work  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  but  the  result  was  a  scrawl  like  that  of  an 
imitative  monkey,  or  an  uneducated  child. 

Gibbings  could  not  have  signed  the  poison  register.  It  was  not 
he  that  had  personated  Colonel  St.  Evelyn. 

The  prosecution  was  worsted  ;  that  was  evident  from  the  last 
despairing  efforts  made  by  Sergeant  Frankfort.  He  dwelt  on  the 
liesitation  of  Farmer  Holt  as  to  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  roan 
horse;  he  laughed  at  the  diary  and  its  entries,  which  might  have 
been  made  at  any  time  long  after  the  event ;  he  stigmatized  Gib- 
bings's  evidence  as  though  the  witness  had  already  been  convicted 
of  perjury. 

But  there  was  no  getting  over  the  one  broad  fact — that  at  the 
time  the  chemist  Gravely  swore  the  prisoner  was  in  his  shop  buying 
arsenic,  he,  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  according  to  another  man's  oath, 
was  in  a  dogcart  at  least  twenty  miles  away. 

The  latter  evidence  came  no  doubt  from  an  adherent,  a  creature, 
possibly,  of  the  Colonel's ;  but  there  was  nothing  adduced  to  impugn 
bis  credibility,  and  it  must  be  difficult  for  the  jury  to  ignore  such 
direct  testimony. 

This  in  a  few  words  was  the  judge's  summing  up.  There  was 
doubt,  more  than  doubt,  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  every 
principle  of  law  and  justice  he  must  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  jury  took  time  to  deliberate  ;  they  did  not  return  to  the 
court  for  three  hours.  But  when  they  appeared,  **  Not  guilty  "  was 
the  verdict,  as  all  who  had  followed  the  trial  expected. 
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The  great  Thorpeshire  cause  celehre  did  not  end  with  the  trial.  The 
jirnsi  and  cons,  the  prosecution  and  defence,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
— all  these  were  fully  f^nd  minutely  discussed  throughout  the  country 
and  beyond. 
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Local  Opinion  was  divided,  but  it  was  mostly  unfavorable  to  St. 
Evelyn.  The  znalcontents,  as  udual,  made  most  noise,  and  as  they 
were  led  by  the  spiteful  garrulity  of  General  WyndhamParkor,  it 
was  not  Hti  ange  that  the  hostile  view  prevailed. 

That  Gibbiugs  had  forsworn  himself  was  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved. People  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  exact  price  he  had 
been  paid.  Five  hundred  founds  down,  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
"  Cow  and  Pail;"  not  dear;  surely  it  was  well  worth  all  that  to  es- 
cape hanging. 

St.  Evelyn  had  escaped—  narrowly.  His  life  was  saved,  but  was 
it  worth  saving?  He  was  still  branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain. 
White-washed,  but  not  absolved;  acquitted,  but  still  suspected. 
His  future  lot  in  life  was  scarcely  enviable.  He  might  b-3  exonerated 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  he  was  still  condemned  by  common 
report.  People  would  look  askance  at  him,  would  hesitate  to  give 
bim  their  hands. 

•'  What  would  he  do  ?  Leave  the  country  ?  Remain  to  brazen  it 
out,  if  possible  to  live  it  down  ?"  This  was  what  every  one  was 
asking. 

It  was  a  question  no  one  would  have  had  the  hardihood  or  im* 
pertinence  to  put  to  i  t.  Evelyn.  But  the  reader  shall  be  admitted 
to  his  confidence  as  be  talked  next  morning  with  his  wife. 

They  occupied  rooms  at  the  "  Haven  ";  the  Colonel  had  gone  there 
straight  from  the  Court. 

••  My  only  idea  is  to  get  away,"  said  gentle  Rachel  still  tearful 
and  broken  down  by  the  reaction  from  the  intense  anxiety  of  the 
dreadful  time  they  just  passed  through. 

*•  So  we  will,  dear,  for  a  time,"  said  her  husband. 

**  lit  must  be  a  long  time.  I  don't  seem  to  feel  that  I  could  ever 
face  people,  ever  live  in  the  county  again  " 

••  That  will  all  pass  off,  my  darling.  You  will  forget,  as  they  will, 
I  hope.  Besides,  if  we  went  away  and  stayed  away,  what  would  be 
said  ?  That  I  was  hiding  my  head.  No.  no.  We'll  go  abroad  now, 
to  one  of  the  German  baths,  or  into  the  Tyrol — somewhere  far  ofif — 
and  get  back  in  time  for  the  1st  September." 

•♦  You  mean  to  shoot,  Ferdinand,  tliis  year  ?" 

«•  Why  not  ?  The  young  birds  are  plentiful,  I  believe,  and  there 
are  no  coverts  like  those  at  Straddletborpe," 

"  Straddletborpe  ?  Surely  you  don't  think  of  living  at  the  Hall, 
Ferdinand  ?" 

'•  Naturally  I  do.  Why  should  I  not  live  there  ?  Of  course,  it's 
yours  now ;  but  I  hope  you  don't  want  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  ?" 

••  Ferdinand,  all  I  have  you  know " 

*'  I  might  say  that  what's  yours  is  mine,  and  what's  mine  is  my 
own  ;  but,  my  dear  child,  it  is  you  yourself  I  value — only  you." 

St.  Evelyn  was  not  given  to  sweet  speeches,  and  at  the  unwonted 
tenderness  of  his  words  his  wife's  brimming  eyes  once  more  welled 
over  with  grateful  tears. 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  what  yon  have  been  to  me,  my  good  true 
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wife,  in  all  this  dreadful  business.  No  woman  was  ever  more  Btannchi 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it,  Rachel.    I  cannot  say  more." 

He  gave  her  one  long  loving  kiss,  and  then  resumed  his  matter- 
of-fact  talk. 

*'  The  question  is,  how  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  start  ?  We  might 
get  to  London  to-night :  Sarah  and  the  children  could  follow  us " 

*'  By  all  means.    I  have  only  to  say  good-bye  to  mamma." 

**  You  irean  to  see  Lady  Lezaire  ?*' 

•*  Oh  1     Indeed  I  must.     Surely  you  don't  mind  ?" 

*'  If  you  wish  it,  of  course  go.    But  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  yon.*' 

"  She  is  my  mother,  Ferdinand " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  c  a't  believe  it.  No  two  beings  were  ever 
more  unlike." 

"My  mother  means  well 


II 


"  Not  to  me,  Eachel.  She  has  hated  me  always,  and  now  she  has 
triid  to  ruin  me  utterly.  It's  all  her  doing,  this  shameful  plot.  I 
cannot  speak  of  her,  think  of  her,  with  any  patience.  You  must 
not  ask  me  to  go  and  see  her,  Rachel,  for  1  cannot,  upon  my  soul. 
I'd  rather  not  see  her  again." 

"  Not  by-and-by,  Ferdinand,  when  the  first  bitterness  is  over  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  not  be  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  I  hope  you 
don't  want  her  to  stay  on  at  the  Hall." 

"  I  should  be  sorry — I  should  not  like — to  quarrel  altogether  with 
my  mother,"  Rachel  began,  falteringly,  but  gained  courage  as  she 
went  on;    *'I  could  not  send  her  away." 

"  She  will  save  you  tbe  trouble,  perhaps,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
evasively.  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  Lady  Lezaire, 
and  as  the  reader  knows,  had  conveyed  a  message  to  her  through 
Mr.  Tinson.  But  he  could  not  pain  his  wife  by  telling  her  this  just 
now. 

"  Mamma  must  feel  how  cruelly  unjust  her  suspicions  have  been, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  tell  me  how  sorry  she  is  that  she  misjudged 
you,"  Rachel  said  as  she  went  off,  hoping  to  act  as  peacemaker. 

But  there  was  no  disposition  to  apologize  in  Lady  Lezaire.  She 
met  her  daughter  defiantly,  rudely. 

"Have  you  come  to  give  me  notice  to  quit?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  you  say  or  think  such  a  thing  ?"  answered 
Rachel. 

^'  I  say  it  because  I  know  what  I  have  to  expect  from  Colonel  St. 
Evelyn.  He  has  plainly  told  me  what.  But,  that  apart,  I  should 
wish  to  put  as  far  as  possible  between  us.  The  world  is  large 
enough,  I  trust,  to  allow  us  both  room,  never  to  meet  again.  Of 
course  I  must  go.  But  it  is  hard,  desperately  hard,  to  leave  my 
home  after  all  these  years.  To  leave  the  Ball  which  was  my  hus- 
band's, and  was  my  darling  martyred  son's — to  go  out  into  the  world 
alone " 

"  But  why  should  you  leave  it,  mamma,  and  why  do  you  say  that 
you  are  alone  ?  You  have  me  still,  and  tbe  children,  and  you  will 
always  be  welcome  here." 
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"  In  your  husband's  house  ?  For  it  is  his  really,  not  youm :  all 
the  property  which  has  tempted  him  to  do  this  wicked,  murder- 
ous  " 

*'  Mother,  you  shall  not  accuse  him  still,  and  to  me.      I  will 
listen.    It's  too  bad,  too  wicked  of  you.    After  the  trial  too  — 

*'  Do  you  think  I  am  imposed  upon  or  deceived  by  that  shameful 
trick  ?  Nobody  is.  The  trial  was  a  disgrace  to  the  law.  Oibbin^s 
and  his  master  are  well  matched.  But  they  will  be  found  out 
some  day,  both  of  them,  and  will  ^et  their  deserts." 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  hear  you,  mother.  I  could  not  believe  that 
even  your  hatred  of  Ferdinand,  your  unkindness  to  me,  would  carry 
you  so  far,"  said  httle  Rachel  in  a  sad  voice,  but  with  much  dignity, 
as  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  moved  towards  the  door.  *'  I  came, 
as  I  felt  bound,  full  of  respect  and  affection,  to  make  peace  before 
we  went  away." 

"  You  are  leaving  England?"  cried  Lady  Lezaire,  with  manifest 
satisfaction. 

"  Till  September,  at  any  rate." 

It  was  only  a  short  reprieve. 

**  When  I  presume  you  mean  to  take  possession  of  your  place. 
Very  well ;  I  quite  understand.  Long  before  September  I  shall 
have  moved  out  of  the  way." 

*'Oh,  mother,  do  not  let  us  part  like  this!"  said  Bachel  impul* 
sively,  with  outstretched  hand. 

**  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,"  answered  her 
mother  coldly,  barely  noticing  the  gesture.    "  Good-bye." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE   EXODUS. 


Preparations  for  Lady  Lezaire's  departure  were  not  delayed.  They 
were  hastened  by  the  appearance  at  the  Hall  of  a  Mr.  Maybrick, 
one  of  the  firm  of  lawyers  in  Market  Reepham. 

He  asked  for  Lady  Lezaire,  pleading  most  urgent  business,  which 
rendered  a  personal  interview  indispensable. 

"  I  hope,  my  lady,  you  will  accept  my  most  humble  apologies," 
ho  began.  '^  I  have  an  unpleasant,  most  unpleasant,  duty  to  per- 
form, and  I  feel  for  your  ladyship." 

"  On  whose  behalf  do  you  come  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire,  interrupt- 
ing abruptly. 

'*  Colonel  and  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  have  intrusted  me  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  and  I  am  desired  by  him  to  convey  his  deep 
regrets,  but  to  point  out  to  you  that,  if  quite  convenient  to  your- 
self— — " 

'*  Don't  beat  about  the  bush,  Mr.  Maybrick.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn 
has  sent  you  to  turn  me  out  of  Straddlethorpe     Is  that  it  ?" 
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"  Well,  my  lady,  yeR.  You  see,  the  St.  Evelyn  family  is  inoreag- 
ing,  aoa-  and— of  course,  I  uuderHtuud  that  it  will  be  a  great  grief 
to  you  to  leave  your  old  home." 

"  Spare  me  your  regrets,  sir.    When  am  I  to  go  ?    At  once  V* 

"  On,  my  lady,  there  ueed  bo  no  such  liaste.   In  a  month  or  two." 

"  I  shall  leave  as  noon  as  I  can  pack.  And  now,  unless  you  have 
anything  else  to  say  on  business,  I  will  not  detain  you." 

''  Pardon  me,  there  is  one  other  point.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  wishes 
mo  to  convey  to  you  his  anxiety,  his  earnest  wish — in  a  word,  he  is 
prepared  lo  do  what  is  right.  lie  wishes  to  make  you  a  handsome 
allowance " 

*'  To  me  I    How  dare  you  repeat  such  an  insolent  proposal  ?" 

*'  It  is  well  meant,  I  assure  you.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  is  aware 
that  your  settlement,  secured  on  the  estate,  is  rather  meagre.  It 
was  made  when  the  revenues  were  fcss.  For  years  now  everything 
has  prospered,  as  yon  know,  and  the  Straddlethorpe*  property  is 
•vsorth  nearly  twice  as  much  as  at  your  marriage.*' 

^*  If  it  brought  in  millions,  I  would  not  accept  one  farthing  from 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn.     I  have  my  own  portion." 

•'  Yes,  yes,  my  lady.  But  that,  with  your  settlemant,  will  bring 
you  in,  I  am  told,  barely  tifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  an  offer  to 
mcrease  it  by  a  couple  of  thousand  is  hardly  to  be  despised." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it  again.     Nothing  would  induce  me  to  take  it." 

"Well,  Lady  Lezaire,  I  should  bo  failiug  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
urge  you  to  take  the  money,  to  which,  I  may  add,  you  are  fully  and 
fairly  entitled." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  let  the  matter  drop.  I  have  spoken  finally, 
once  and  for  all,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  very  stiffly. 

"  I  regret  your  decision,  but  must  bow  to  it,  and  will  pass  on.  I 
am  also  desired  to  place  at  your  entire  disposal  anything  you  esteem 
of  especial  value — articles  of  furniture,  books,  pictures,  other  than 
those  on  a  list  I  will  give  you ;  a  pair  of  horses,  one  or  more  car- 
riages  " 

"  Enough,  enough !"  shouted  her  ladyship.  ♦'  Spare  yourself  and 
me.  I  want  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  I  will  take  nothing  but 
what  is  my  own.  To  prevent  dispute,  you  shall  have  an  inven- 
tory." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary,  really." 

"  But  you  shall.  I  insist,  for  my  own  satisfaction.  Everything 
shall  be  set  down,  jewels,  dresses,  china,  all  my  private  possessions. 
My  maid  and  Mrs.  Leleu  shall  set  about  it  at  once." 

Mrs.  Leleu  was  summoned  from  tha  housekeeper's  room  and 
received  her  instructions. 

"  Can  it  really  be  true,  my  lady,"  said  the  housekeeper,  ''that  you 
are  goin,^ — that  we  are  all  to  be  sent  away  ?"  She  spoke  in  a  sad, 
dejected  tone,  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  subdued  the  tire  of  her 
restless  eyes. 

"It  depends  on  yourselves,  Mrs.* Leleu,  whether  you  go  or  stay. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  St.  P>elyn  will,  no  doubt,  take  on  any  who  wish 
to  remain  with  them." 
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•'Most  of  U8  would  orefer  to  accompany  yoar  ladyship.'* 

It  iH  kiudly  meaut,  but  I  ehall  bavo  only  a  Hmall  establiBbineDt  in 
future.  I  fear  I  Hball  not  be  able  to  afford  a  bouBekteper.  I  must 
be  luy  own.  But  you  sball  have  an  excellent  character— the  strong* 
e»t  recomrucndation,  in  fact." 

**  Your  ladyship  is  too  good,"  said  Mrs.  Lelea  with  a  grateful 
curtsey. 

**  ^H  for  the  other  servants,  they  will  look  to  you ;  but  pray  refer 
to  me  in  any  particular  case." 

"  Cue  tbiu^  I  should  like  to  ask,  my  lady,  if  you  will  allow  mo. 
It's  about  Hubert  Podifat :  what  will  become  of  him  ?  The  Colonel 
could  never  bear  him." 

*'  I  will  take  care  of  Hubert,  provide  for  him,  for  my  dear  Carys- 
fort's  sake." 

•♦  Thank  you,  my  lady,  on  his  behalf.  I  see  so  much  of  him,  you 
will  understand  that  I  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  fellow." 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  kindness.  By  all 
means  tell  him  what  I  say." 

All  this  was  said  in  Lady  Lezaire's  boudoir,  a  room  en  suite  with 
her  bedroom,  where  she  was  superintending;  the  operation  of  cata- 
loguing and  classifying.  The  work  occupied  the  whole  morning  ;  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  resumed  in  the  same  rooms,  and  almost  com- 
pleted by  evening. 

"To-morrow,'  said  Lady  Lezaire,  "we  will  take  the  Spanish 
chamber.     There  must  be  many  things  there " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  This  Spanish  chamber,  so  called 
from  the  old  stamped  leather  that  covered  its  chairs  and  lined  its 
walls,  was  full  of  sad  memories.  It  was  the  •'  best  room,"  the  bridal 
room,  occupied  always,  at  least  after  marriage,  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  master  and  owner  of  Straddlethorpe. 

It  had  been  shut  up,  disused,  for  years  now — ever  since  the  death 
of  Sir  Percy  Lezaire,  who  had  been  brought  there  speechless,  partly 
paralyzed,  after  a  terrible  fall  in  the  hunting  field,  and  who  breathed 
his  last  in  it,  on  the  great  old-fashioned  four-poster  of  carved  oak, 
with  its  stiff,  heavy  hangings  of  silk  brocade. 

Lady  Lezaire  had  hardly  entere"!  the  room  all  these  years.  It 
was  kept  constantly  closed,  and  the  blinds  were  generally  dowai. 
No  one  visited  it  but  the  housemaids  periodically,  with  thiir  tea- 
leaves  and  brooms  and  pails.  The  furniture  was  faded,  out  of  date. 
It  might  remain  so.  Lady  Lezaire  had  said ;  renovation  and  restor- 
ation would  keep  until  the  time  came  for  Sir  Carysfort  to  make  his 
choice  and  bring  home  a  bride  to  perpetuate  an  ancient  line. 

It  seemed  to  i)oor  Lady  Lezaire  a  dreary,  deserted  place  that 
morning,  in  the  bright,  strong  sunlight  when  the  blinds  were  drawn 
up;  a  sad, silent,  tomb-like  chamber,  peopled  even  at  mid-day  with 
ghostly  memories  and  grizly  shapes. 

The  associations  called  up  were  most  painful  to  Lady  Lezaire,  and 
Bhe  sat  for  some  time  with  bent  Head  and  abstracted  gaze  while  her 
Uttendauts  went  on  with  what  there  was  to  do* 
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1?lioy  opened  wardrobes,  pulled  out  drawcrfl,  toHHin^'  tliln«.'H  a>)0«it 
and  rumina^in^  everywhere,  till  Lady  Le/uiro  ruunctl  liuiHelf  at 
leu^th  to  ^ivu  iustructious,  and  decide  what  should  be  loft,  what 
taken  away. 

The  Spanish  chamber  was  very  lar^e  and  ccmnirdious,  of  the 
kind  occupied  by  a  married  couple  in  the  (lays  before  dreHsinj^rcoins 
were  deemed  indiKptnnable  for  the  muster  and  lord.  A  bath-room 
had  certainly  been  added  in  Sir  Pen  y's  tinie,  but  he  had  been  iu 
the  habit  of  making  as  much  use  of  the  Spunisli  chamber  as  Lady 
Le/.aire.  His  spacious  escritoire  still  stooa  in  one  of  its  oriel  win- 
dows ;  a  fimall  bookcaf^o  was  let  into  the  wall  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  was  a  cupboard  with  locked  doors. 

Lady  Le/aire  herself  examined  the  drawers  of  tlio  writing-table ; 
while  she  sat  at  it  so  engaj^ed  Mrs.  Leleu,  after  tryinj^  several  keys, 
had  of  her  own  accord  opened  the  cupboard.  Lady  Le/aire  was 
looking  at  the  contents  of  the  centre  drawer — i-omo  bundles  of  re- 
ceipts  tied  together  with  faded  pale  pink  tape,  a  now  nearly  indis- 
tinct photo^'raph  of  a  Scotch  mountain  view,  and  several  sheets  of 
dust-laden  note-paper  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Leleu  say — 

•'  And  this,  my  lady  ?" 

The  housekeeper  held  in  her  hand  an  oldfanhioned  desk  or  des- 
patch-box of  green-morocco,  with  a  liandlo  of  dark-stained  tarnished 
brass.  It  bore  on  the  top  a  plain  monogram,  the  letters  '*  P.L." 
indistinct,  but  still  legible. 

'*  It  was  Sir  Percy's,  I  believe.    Where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

•'  In  this  cupboard,  my  lady,  on  the  top  shelf." 

*'  It  must  have  lain  there  for  yea' s.  How  strange  I  I  never 
seem  to  have  missed  it ;  but  then  that  terrible  time.  Is  there  any< 
thing  in  it  ?    Have  you  looked  ?    Is  it  locked  ?" 

"  I'm  not  sure,  my  lady,"  said  the  liousekeeper,  placing  the  desk 
on  the  writing-table  in  front  of  her  mistress. 

''  There  was  a  lock,  but  a  very  simple  one  which  was  turned  by 
almost  the  first  key  Lady  Lezaire  tried. 

Inside  was  a  packet  of  papers,  tidily  arranged,  and  labelled — 

"  To  be  opened  after  my  death." 

••  My  husband's  handwriting  !"  cried  Lady  Lezaire.  •*  And 
the  date  two  days  before  his  accident !    What  can  this  mean  ?" 

With  agitated  fingers  she  hastily  undid  the  packet.  Several 
Kmaller  papers  fell  out  on  to  the  table,  but  she  still  held  a  bulky 
MS.,  many  sheets  tied  together  bearing  the  same  inscription  as  the 
outside  of  the  packet— 

"  To  be  opened  after  my  death." 

Lady  Lezaire  cast  her  eyes  nervously  over  the  first  few  sentencesi 
and  almost  immediately  all  th*»  col^r  left  her  face. 

'•  This  is  most  extraordinai'y ;  I  cannot  understand,"  she  faltered. 
Then  turning  to  the  housekeeper  and  maid,  and  with  a  great  effort, 
she  said,  '*  Leave  me,  please.  I  must  read  these  papers  alone.  Come 
back  when  I  ring." 

Next  i.i8taQt  she  was  devouring  the  contents  of  the  M9« 
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sill    PEKCY   SPEAKS. 


This  is  what  Sir  Percy  lia.l  written  :  — 

•'  I  have  placed  this  letter  where  it  must  at  once  meet  the  eye  of 
those  into  whose  hands  my  papers  fall. 

•'  It  will  he  road  after  my  death— immediately  after,  I  trust ;  so 
that  the  hitter  wrongs  I  have  done  the  weak  and  helpless  may  be 
speedily  righted.  I  cannot  hope  for  forgiveness,  but  God  is  merci- 
ful as  man  is  frail.  May  all  whom  I  have  injured,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, judge  me  as  they  shall  hereafter  be  judged. 

"  The  story  I  have  to  tell,  intimately  and  seriously  affecting  those 
nearest  to  me,  those  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  every  sacred  and 
natural  tie,  is  one  of  shame  and  sorrow.  The  shame  is  mine ;  the 
sorrow,  the  cruel  disappointment,  the  disgrace,  the  misery,  will  fall 
on  the  innocent  and  confiding  victims  I  have  so  deeply  and  so  basely 
■wronged. 

"  And  yet  I  myself  was  a  victim.  I  was  not  wilfully  wicked ;  my 
fault,  my  trespass,  my  crime — I  do  not  spare  myself — overtook  me 
unawares.  Not  till  long  afterwards,  not  till  years  had  elapsed,  and 
when  it  was  altogether  too  late  to  retrace  my  steps,  to  retrieve  my 
errors,  did  I  learn  how  grieviously  I  had  sinned. 

••  This  is  my  story  ;  it  takes  me  far  back,  beginning  in  185 — ,  when 
I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  sport.  It  was  my  passion,  sport 
of  every  kind  ;  but  I  was  perhaps  most  devoted  to  fishing.  As  I 
had  heard  almost  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Nova  Scotian  lakes  and 
rivers,  I  went  first  to  Halifax,  whence  I  could  move  out  easily,  mak- 
ing excursions  for  days,  weeks  even,  if  I  was  so  inclined.  The 
sport  amply  repaid  me,  and  I  spent  quite  six  months  most  pleasantly 
between  Halifax,  Windsor,  and  Miramichi.  I  fished  every  mile  of 
the  strangely  named  rivers  of  these  parts — the  Nippissiquit,  Musqu- 
doboit,  and  Restigouche.  There  were  many  more,  so  I  was  told,  at 
greater  distances — some  in  New  Brunswick,  some  in  Newfoundland 
— and  I  was  determined  to  try  them  all. 

"  Money  was  no  object  to  me  ;  I  have  had  ample  means  at  my 
disposal  always,  and  greatly  to  my  own  undoing.  It  has  tempted  me 
to  self-indulgence,  to  gratify  every  fancy,  every  whim  ;  but  there — 
Being  fond  of  the  sea,  and  anxious  to  travel  in  comfort,  I  resolved 
to  buy  a  yacht,  or  the  best  imitation  of  one  to  be  had  in  these  colo- 
nial waters.  I  secured  a  large  Cape  Cod  fishing- boat  of  nearly  200 
tons,  with  her  tall  spars  and  graceful  lines — a  clipper  in  every  way, 
which  the  skilful  shipwrights  of  Halifax  gutted  and  reconstructed 
entirely.  Her  accommodation  was  ample,  if  not  luxurious ;  her 
saTing  power  first-rate.  I  found  an  experienced  skipper  in  the 
master  of  a  coaster,  and  he  brought  with  him  an  excellent  crew. 

•'  I  made  many  cruises  in  the  Evangeline,  as  I  christened  my 
yacht,  coast- wise,  putting  into  little-known  harbors  or  river-moutbsi 
and  lying  there  while  1  thraahed  all  the  neighboring  waters  and 
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Secured  generally  ma^^uiiiccut  sport.  Atter  exbanstiu*^  the  New 
Brunswick  rivers  and  those  that  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  shaped 
my  course  eastward,  and  passing  Halifax  entered  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
meaning  to  traverse  the  Bay  Chaleur  and  try  the  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador. 

"  One  Sunday  morning  we  were  abreast  of  Port  Halibut,  half-way 
through  the  Gut,  when  the  turn  of  the  tide  sent  the  Hood  streaming 
through  the  narrow  passage  like  a  mill-race,  so  that  we  could  make 
no  head  against  it,  and  were  compelled  to  anchor  juslt  where  we 
lay. 

"  It  was  Sunday  morning,  T  say,  and  I  could  hear  the  bells  ringiug 
out  their  summons  from  the  little  wooden  belfry  of  the  shiugle- 
roofed  church  that  nestled  amidst  the  fir-woods.  The  settlement 
was  but  a  small  place;  a  collection  of  frame-built  shanties  belong- 
ing to  the  lisherfolk,  whose  boats,  whalers  or  "  Mudian  rigs,"  were 
pulled  up  on  the  shore.  But  it  was  homelike,  peaceful,  and  for 
once  I  was  drawn  to  attend  to  duties  too  much  and  too  long  neglected 
in  those  careless,  reckless  days. 

'•  The  impulse  was  excellent,  yet,  sinful  man  that  I  am  1  would 
that  I  had  never  entered  that  simple,  unpretending  place  of  worship, 
with  its  bare  rafters,  whitewashed  walls,  and  pinewood  pews !  I 
there  met  my  fate  ;  I  first  came  under  the  black  shadow  that 
through  a  selfish  temper  and  easily  roused  evil  passions,  has  dark- 
ened and  must  embitter  my  life  even  to  its  closing  hours. 

*'  The  service  was  of  the  simplest ;  the  minister  a  plain-speaking, 
patriarchal  old  man,  with  flowing  white  beard  ;  the  small  congrega- 
tion devout  and  humble  in  aspect,  all  settlers  and  seafarers,  clad  in 
jerseys  or  homespun. 

"  One  single  exception  me  my  surprised  eyes.  In  a  pew  apart — 
the  clergyman's — sat  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen. 
A  girl,  young,  graceful,  but  reverentially  absorbed  in  her  prayers, 
till,  attracted  irresistibly,  as  I  thought,  by  my  fixed  and  ardent  gaze, 
she  looked  up  and  saw  me  for  the  first  time. 

"  After  that  it  was  all  over  with  both  of  us;  I  was  enslaved,  she 
fascinated.  I  knew  it  by  her  blushes  and  vain  efi'orts  to  ignore  my 
eager  admiring  eyes. 

"  It  was  the  old  story  ;  love  at  first  sight.  After  church  I  made 
her  acquaintance  formally,  through  her  father  the  clergyman,  wlio, 
after  the  simple  fashion  of  the  colony,  hospitably  welcomed  me  to 
Port  Halibut.  But  Priscilla  Spary  and  I  seemed  to  have  already 
known  each  other  for  years.  Love  lives  fast,  and  our  intimacy  had 
grown  in  the  passionate  glances  exchanged  long  before  we  learnt 
each  other's  names. 

•'  There  is  no  need  to  linger  over  this  part  of  my  confession  ;  it  is 
not  indeed  that  of  which  I  am  most  ashamed.  There  need  be  nn 
disgrace  in  love — honestly  given,  freely  returned.  Had  I  followed 
the  first  true  promptings  of  my  heart,  I  should  not  have  to  write 
these  words,  pen  this  degrading  story.  I  should  have  made  hon- 
orable proposals  to    the  woman   of  my  choice,  and  maiiied  he; 
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bpcnly  from  her  father's  bouse,  in  his  own  church,  blessed  by  hid 
own  hands. 

"  But  I  was  led  asttay.  I  behaved  like  a  blackguard.  The  pride 
bf  descent,  of  i)08ition,  the  recklessness  my  wealth  an4  independence 
cave  mej  tempted  tne  to  sin.  I  took  a  base  advantage  of  the  trust- 
ful, unquestioning  affection  of  an  innocent  confiding  girl,  and — woe 
is  me  ! —dragged  lier  down  into  the  mire. 

'^  Priscilla  after  much  earnest  solicitation,  consented  to  elope 
'with  me  in  my  yacht.  One  afternoon,  according  to  prearranged 
plans,  we  slipped  anchor,  and  with  all  sa'ls  set  and  the  current  with 
us,  were  carried  out  of  the  Gut  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  Our  course 
when  once  in  the  open  sea  lay  eastward,  westward,  to  any  point  of 
the  compass,  to  any  part  of  the  wide  world,  just  where  we  pleased ; 
for  I  was  careless  of  everything,  blinded,  absorbed  by  my  passion 
for  the  foolish  woman  who  had  given  herself  up  to  me  entirely  and 
absolutely. 

"  Our  crsise  had  lasted  a  couple  of  months  or  more  before  con* 
scienoe  awoke  within  me,  and  I  realized  how  wicked  a  thing  I  had 
done.  But  now  when  I  saw  how  bitterly  and  unceasingly  she 
grieved,  1  was  overwhelmed  with  contrition  and  remorse.  What 
atonement  was  possible  should  be  made  at  once.  The  yacht's  head 
was  shaped  for  shore,  we  landed  at  the  first  port,  Louisville,  and 
there,  before  the  registrar  of  the  little  town,  I  made  Priscilla  Spary 
my  wife. 

"  A  generous  though  tardy  acknowledgment  this  of  my  duty,  my 
grave  responsibility  to  her.  It  should  have  brought  me  content- 
ment, abiding  peace  of  mind.  But  strange  to  say,  the  marriage  did 
not  tend  to  increase  our  happiness  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sacred  tie, 
instead  of  uniting,  drove  us  asunder. 

*'  No  doubt  I  was  mainly  to  blame.  I  grew  discontented,  exag- 
gerated the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  our  union.  I  seemed 
to  see  at  last  that  the  wife  I  had  made  mine  under  such  peculiar 
conditions  was  scarcely  a  suitable  mate  ;  I  felt  I  could  not  take  her 
back  to  England,  that  she  was  unfit  to  assume  her  place  in  the 
society  to  which  I  belonged,  that  she  would  shame,  perhaps  dis- 
grace me  there. 

"  That  these  disturbing  thoughts  were  cruel,  far-fetched,  I  am 
positive  now.  But  yet  tliey  grew  on  me,  gained  strength,  and 
presently  I  showed  that  it  was  so.  My  demeanor  changed ;  I  was 
less  loving,  less  considerate  to  my  young  wife.  Trust  a  woman  for 
discovering  such  a  change !  My  wife,  my  poor  Priscilla,  changed 
too.  At  first  she  was  half  frightened  ;  she  seemed  anxious,  nervous- 
ly eager  to  regain  my  good  graces.  But  when  she  saw  that  my  ili- 
humor  did  not  disappear,  she  quickly  realized  that  I  had  ceased  to 
care  for  her.  The  shock  must  have  been  severe,  but  she  proudly 
concealed  it.  Nothing  betrayed  her  outwardly,  beyond  a  stern 
impassive  coldness,  developing  soon  into  sullen  silence,  varied  only 
by  tierce  bursts  of  stormy  upbraiding. 

*'  The  talcyoQ  days  were  passed ;  courtship,  honeymoon,  happi* 
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toees— all  were  j»bhe.  It  is  bitterly  painful  to  me  to  recall  thai}  time 
— the  utter  collapse,  the  complete  shipwreck  of  our  lov^i  1  am 
ashamed  to  remember  how  cruel  I  was  :  how  bitterly  I  spoke  to  her; 
how  I  talked  her  down  when  she  boldly  essayed  to  reply  \  how  we 
fought,  and  squabbled,  and  fought  again.  Ah  me !  would  that  I 
could  live  those  days  again  1  But  there  is  still  worse  to  tell.  This 
is  a  full  and  unreserved  confession,  and  I  must  abate  nothiog,  must 
neither  extenuate  nor  gloze  over  a  single  tittle  of  my  crime. 

"  It  was  barely  six  months  since  we  had  left  Port  Halibut,  yet  I 
was  already  heartily  sick  of  my  wife,  disgusted  with  the  part  I  had 
played.  We  had  been  cruising  in  Canadian  waters ;  I  had  made  two 
long  visits  to  Anticosti,  aud  had  fished  some  of  the  rivers  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Autumn  was  over,  winter  close 
at  hand.  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  Halifax, 
pay  oil  the  yacht,  and  then  return  to  England.  Part  of  my  plan 
was  to  effect  a  separation  at  any  price  from  my  wife.  I  had  great 
hopes  that  if  I  secured  her  a  handsome  allowance,  she  would  leave 
me  without  regret,  and  gladly  live  always  apart. 

•'  The  month  was  November,  the  weather  bitterly  cold  ;  we  were 
still  in  the  narrow  seas  north  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  my  skipper  hinted 
pretty  plainly  that  he  was  afraid  of  ice.  We  must  make  at  once 
for  the  open  ocean,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  shut  in.  Our  most' 
direct  route  was  by  the  Bay  Chaleur  to  the  Gut  of  Oanso  and  through: 
it.     But  how  could  I  show  myself  near  Port  Halibut  again  ? 

"  I  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  running  the  gauntlet  past  a- 
place  with  which  I  had  beefe  so  dishonorably  associated.  Baffling; 
head- winds  blowidg  steadily  from  the  S.NV.  met  us  day  after  day, 
and  although  they  raised  the  temperature  and  diminished  our  fears 
of  ice,  they  forbade  us  to  hope  to  beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gat. 
But  by  making  very  long  tacks  to  the  eastward,  we  succeeded  in 
weathering  Cape  Breton,  and  having  now  lots  of  sea-room,  were  in 
a  fair  way  to  reach  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  But  while 
we  were  still  northward  of  Sidney  Point  the  wind  dropped  suddenly, 
and  with  it  the  temperature  went  rapidly  down.  Intense  cold  and 
a  smooth  sea  was  certain  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  ice-floes,  and 
it  was  all-important  that  we  should  continue  our  voyage  without  a 
moment's  delay.  The  captain  was  not  less  anxious  than  myself  to 
get  ahead.  As  the  day  drew  on,  and  the  weather  promised  worse 
and  worse,  I  ordered  th<i  gig  to  be  manned,  and  started  off  for  Sid- 
ney, determined  to  hire  a  steam  tug  at  any  cost  to  take  us  round 
the  point  aud  on  towards  Halifax.  Priscilla  was  in  the  cabin  when 
I  left  the  yacht ;  I  did  not  ask  her  to  accompany  me.  That  very 
morning  we  had  had  a  fiercer  quarrel  than  any  before,  and  I  was  glad 
to  escape  her  company.  No  did  she  bid  me  good-bye,  unless  the 
fixed,  {ilmost  insolent  stare  with  which  she  treated  me  when  I  left 
the  cabin  could  be  so  interpreted. 

'*  It  was  a  three  hours'  trip  to  Sidney,  and  when  once  more  we 
rowed  alongside,  night  had  fallen ;  the  clear,  cold  winter's  night  of 
these  northern  latitudes,  twenty  five  degrees  of  frost,  a  glassy  senb 
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under  a  sky  gemmed  with  starry  fire,  and  iridescent  witii  tii<^ 
meteor-like  HaHhes  of  the  aurora,  fienumbed  with  cold  I  went  at 
once  below,  ea^er  for  food  and  warmth.  My  wife  was  not  in  the 
cabin.  I  looked  in  the  sleeping  berth  ;  not  there.  I  went  on  deck, 
meaning  to  make  overtures  of  pesice  by  gendy  chiding  her  for  ex- 
posing herself  to  such  bitter  weather ;  she  was  nowhere  on  deck. 
Still  more  surprised,  I  inquired  of  the  watch  where  Lady  Lezaire 
was.  And  then  to  my  astonishment  they  told  me  that  shortly  after 
I  had  gone  off  in  the  gig  she  had  ordered  the  dingy  to  be  brought 
alongside,  saying  she  meant  to  row  about  to  keep  herself  warm. 

"  They  were  pretty  well  accustomed  to  my  wife's  whims  on  board 
the  Evatigelitie.  They  knew,  too,  that  her  will  was  law.  However 
much  we  differed,  she  and  I,  no  one  on  board  was  cognizant  of  the 
fact ;  and  I  to  the  last  claimed  the  most  punctilious  deference  for 
Lady  Lezaire. 

••  She  had  gone  off  in  the  dingy  more  than  three  hours  before  ; 
but  where  ?  Towards  the  shore  ;  they  had  watched  her.  Her  skill 
in  managing  the  boat,  her  prowess  with  the  sculls,  were  well  knoWn 
and  much  admired  by  my  crew.  No  one  for  a  moment  feared, 
with  such  a  smooth  sea,  under  such  a  quiet  sky,  that  she  could  come 
to  any  harm. 

"  But  this  prolonged  absence  seemed  more  than  strange.  Surely 
she  ought  to  have  to  returned  to  the  yacht  before  dark.  She  must 
have  got  into  some  trouble,  I  thought ;  and  without  hesitation  or 
discussion  I  again  sent  the  boat's  crew  into  the  gig,  and  taking  my 
seat  in  the  sternsheets,  went  off  in  searcfi  of  her. 

"  We  rowed  to  and  fro,  shoreward  and  along  it,  backwards  and 
forwards,  for  hours.  Not  a  trace  of  the  dingy  was  to  be  seen.  It 
was  midnight  before  I  desisted  from  the  seacrh,  determined  to  re- 
sume it  at  dawn  ;  and  sore  at  heart,  and  with  mind  full  of  gravest 
misgivings,  headed  once  more  for  the  yacht. 

"  I  scarcely  slept  that  night,  and  long  before  daylight  was  again 
on  the  move.  We  rowed  now  towards  the  point,  and  skirted  it, 
keepmg  close  in-shore. 

*'  A  speck  upon  the  sea,  a  boat  dritfing  hither  and  thither  in  the 
tide — this  was  what  I  made  out  at  last,  half-way  round  the  head- 
land. Frantically  I  bade  the  men  give  way,  and  almost  at  racing 
pace  we  overhauled  the  object,  to  find,  horror-stricken,  that  it  was 
the  dingy  of  the  yacht,  abandoned  in  the  open  sea. 

"  I  jumped  hastily  on  board,  fearing  almost  to  find  my  poor  wife 
lying  dead  in  the  bottom,  killed  by  cold  and  exposure.  But  no  ;  the 
dingy  was  empty,  although  there  were  traces  still  of  the  unhappy 
creature  who  had  been  its  last  occupant. 

•'  There  lay  a  jacket,  a  hat,  portions  of  a  woman's  dress,— all  of 
them  beyond  question  my  wife's. 

•'  What  had  become  of  her  ?  Only  one  solution  seemed  probable, 
nay,  possible.    I  noted  the  ominous  absence  of  the  kedge,  the  little 

trapnel-like  anchor    of  the  dingy,   and    the  painter.       She  had 
rov/ned  herself,  I  felt  convinced ;  fastened  herself  to  a  heavy  weighti 
to  make  sinkiDg  sure,  and  so  had  gone  to  a  miserable  death«" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


SIR   PERCY    CONTINUES. 


•'  1  WAS  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  my  wretched  wife  had  com* 
mitted  suicide,  driven  to  it,  I  told  myself,  with  acute  self-reproach, 
by  my  cruel  and  unworthy  treatment.  How,  willingly,  how  eagerly 
I  would  have  welcomed  any  evidence  to  show  that  I  was  wrong  I 

"  But  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  She  had  made  away 
with  herself,  I  felt  sure.  I  went  on  at  once  to  Sidney  in  the  steam- 
tug,  aud  there  sought  assistance ;  I  de8]:>atched  a  whole  jwnse  of 
people,  lumberers,  backwoodsmen,  long-shore  folk,  to  make  active 
search  in  the  woods  and  along  the  coiist,  but  not  a  trace  of  her  was 
to  be  seen.     She  was  drowned,  gone  to  her  last  account. 

'•  I  lingered  at  Sidney  for  some  weeks,  nay,  months,  hoping  almost 
against  hope  for  some  more  positive  news.  The  discovery  of  the 
body  would  of  itself  have  been  a  melancholy  gratification.  But 
nothing  was  heard  of  it ;  no  doubt  the  weights  poor  Priscilla  ba<\ 
attached  to  her  body  prevented  its  reappearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters. 

"  At  length,  having  no  longer  theslightest  doubt  that  my  wife  was 
dead,  I  journeyed  overland,  a  nearly  interminable  sleigh-drive,  to 
Halifax,  where  I  took  the  Cunard  mail-steamer  aud  returned  to 
England. 

"It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  next  year  that  I  recovered  even 
partially  from  the  shock  I  had  received.  But  I  found  consolation 
then,  and  the  promise  of  more  substantial  happiness,  by  another 
marriage.  I  paid  my  addresses  to  Lucy  Mirfield,  the  daughter  of 
a  county  neighbor,  was  accepted,  aud  presently  married.  Our 
daughter,  Rachel,  was  horn  next  year  ;  then  after  a  long  interval  of 
nearly  seven  years  came  a  son,  aud  I  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  my 
little  Carysfort  would  carry  on  our  family  line. 

"  My  life  was  calm  contented,  with  its  sober,  simple  joys.  I  was 
happy  with  Lucy,  a  tender,  loving  helpmate;  I  adored  my  children  ; 
I  was  respected  throughout  the  county;  the  times  were  prosperous, 
my  estates  and  vested  posessions  i'lcreased.  It  was  about  six 
months  after  the  birth  of  my  son  that  I  received  the  first  terrible 
shock,  and  knew  instantly  that  my  peace  of  mind  was  shattered  for 
ever  and  ever. 

"  One  morning  I  found  amongst  my  letters  one  bearing  the  Louis- 
ville postmark,  written  in  a  fair  hand  with  which  I  was  not 
unfamiliar.  With  a  strange  presentiment  of  coming  trouble  I 
hastily  opened  it  and  read  as  follows : 

"'Percy  Lezaire,— Only  a  mother's  solicitude  for  her  offspring 
drives  me  to  break  the  solemn  silence  of  years.  I  never  intended  to 
reopen  the  past.  You  thought  I  was  dead,  and  so  I  was — to  you. 
Nothing,  I  say,  but  a  stern  sense  of  duty  to  my  child,  my  boy. 
iiubert,  would  console  me  for  the  hibtor  humiliation  I  now  feel*    I 
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had  far  ratlior  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  thau  appeal  to  3'0U1i! 
generosity  for  myself. 

"  *But  it  is  not  as  a  supplicant  that  I  approach  you.  I  write  now 
to  vindicate  my  rij^hta  and  those  of  your  son.  Only  a  few  \Teek3 
since  I  learned  that  you  had  married  aj^ain,  that  your  new  wife-  poor 
fool  1  how  you  have  deceived  her  I — had  borne  you  a  son  and  heir. 
There  was  rejoicing  at  Straddlethorpe  ;  the  village  hells  rang  merry 
peals  in  welcome  to  the  future  owner  of  those  broad  lauds. 

'•  •  Percy  Lezaire,  it  is  my  child  that  is  the  rightful  heir — my 
child  born  within  three  months  of  the  time  when,  wretched  beyond 
endurance,  goaded  to  desperation,  I  left  you.  Do  your  duty  by  him, 
or  beware.  I  insist  upon  his  immediate  recognition.  For  myself  I 
care  little.  At  once  acknowledge  him  as  your  heir,  and  you  shall 
hear  no  more  of  me.  Fail  in  this,  and  I  will  come  forward,  publisli- 
ing  my  whole  story.  1  can  prove  it,  every  syllabic— that  I,  Priscilla 
Lezaire,  am  your  lawful  wife,  and  that  she  who  now  bears  your 
name,  with  her  base-born  brats,  usurps  the  place  of  me  aud  mine.' 


(( 


I  need  hardly  pause  to  describe  the  effect  that  this  terrible  cora- 
munication  had  upon  me.  I  read  aud  re-read  it,  turning  over  its 
contents  again  and  again,  seeking  for  some  shadowy  hope  that  it 
was  an  impudent  and  fraudulent  attempt  to  impose.  By  constant 
reiteration  of  this  view  1  came  ere  long  to  believe  it,  and  after  a 
week  or  two  I  had  almost  succeeded  in  dismissing  the  letter  from  my 
thoughts.  Surely  the  wisest  course  was  to  treat  the  whole  affair 
with  studied  silent  contempt. 

"  The  meagre  comfort  I  obtained  from  this  decision  was  rudely 
assailed  before  three  months  had  pissed.  A  second  letter  came 
from  Priscilla,  more  peremptory,  more  menacing  in  its  tone. 

*'  Still  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  act ;  and  a  third  letter  found 
me  still  wavering,  almost  at  my  wits'  end. 

"  This  third  letter  might  well  distress  me.  It  was  not  from  Nova 
Scotia,  but  from  London.  Priscilla  had  come  in  person  with  her 
child,  a  boy  now  of  eleven  years,  to  prosecute  her  claims. 

*'  It  was  impossible  to  delay  longer.  Some  steps  must  be  taken 
forthwith  to  satisfy  Priscilla,  to  silence  her,  if  possible  to  buy  her 
oft. 

••  I  went  alone  to  London  that  very  day,  to  the  address  Priscilla 
gave  me,  a  lodging-house  in  a  street  off  the  Sfcraud.  1  saw  her  there, 
the  true  Lady  Lezaire,  wan  and  worn,  but  still  handsome,  and  bear- 
ing herself  proudly,  despite  her  evident  poverty  and  the  meanness  of 
her  surroundings. 

•'  The  meetmg  ■'vas  indescribably  painful  to  both  of  us.  The 
recollection  of  it  alone  is  bitter ;  I  will  not  linger  over,  its  details. 
For  a  long  time  Priscilla  was  defiant,  implacable,  but  I  won  upon 
her  at  last  entirely  through  the  boy.  By  a  distinct  and  solemn 
promise  to  watch  over  and  provide  for  him,  1  persuaded  her  to 
waive  her  rightful  pretensions  and  withdraw  to  Nova  Scotia  again. 
I  agreed  to  make  over  to  her  at  once  a  substantial  sum  in  hard  cash 
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ko  Beonre  her  against  want,  aud  to  take  charge  of  the  boy  myself. 
I  swore  by  all  1  held  mobt  sacred  to  do  my  duty  by  him,  and  this 
letter,  acutely  paiuful  as  it  is  to  me,  is  a  most  uureserved  I'ultiimeut, 
however  tardy,  of  my  oath. 

''It was  at  tliis  interview  that  I  learnt  how  Priscilla  had  fared 
from  the  moment  she  had  left  the  yacht.  Her  voyage  in  the  dingy 
had  been  straight  shoreward  ;  she  had  landed  under  the  headland 
where  we  had  found  the  boat,  had  left  portions  of  her  clotbing  on 
board,  and  had  removed  the  kedge  and  painter  to  bear  out  the  idea 
of  suicide,  just  as  we  had  supposed. 

"  From  the  coast  she  had  made  her  way  through  the  woods  to 
Louisville,  where,  her  scanty  resources  failing  her,  she  found  refuge 
at  length  in  the  hospital,  and  here  her  child  was  born. 

"  The  birth  was  registered,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  at  the  very 
registry  oflBce  where  we  had  been  married. 

"  As  soon  as  Priscilla  regained  strength  she  had  gone  into  service, 
and  electing  to  remain  at  Louisville  rather  than  be  an  object  of 
scorn  at  Port  Halibut,  she  presently  found  a  comfortable  place  as 
housekeeper  to  a  gentleman  in  the  town.  There  she  was  living 
wiien  the  chance  perusal  of  an  English  paper  put  her  in  possession 
of  the  facts  concerning  me,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

"  Priscilla  promised  me  to  leave  England  again  without  an 
instant's  delay,  and  in  order  to  expedite  her  departure,  1  went 
straight  from  the  Strand  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  I  made  a 
garbled  and  incomplete  confession  to  Mr.  Harvey,  the  Bcnior  x^artner 
of  Harvey  &  Tinson,  our  family  solicitors.  I  told  him  that  years 
previously  I  had  formed  a  connection  in  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  which 
I  had  no  reason  to  be  proud,  but  that  I  did  not  depire  to  evade  the 
responsibilities  I  had  incurred. 

*'  A  child  had  been  born,  and  I  was  anxious  to  do  my  duty  by  it. 
Of  course  I  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  legal  ties  by  which 
1  was  really  bound.  To  have  confessed  my  marriage  to  Priscilla 
would  have  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  dear  ones  at  Straddle- 
thorpe,  to  spare  whom,  if  I  could,  I  was  resolutely  but  culpably 
determined. 

"  Mr.  Harvey  heard  my  story  with  grim  disapproval,  but  he  could 
not  withhold  the  advice  and  assistance  I  sought.  He  agreed  to 
take  charge  of  the  boy,  temporarily,  until  I  could  provide  for  him. 

*'  On  leaving  the  lawyers  I  cashed  a  cheque  for  i:l/500  at  my 
bankers,  taking  tbe  bulk  of  it  in  one  hundred  })Ound  notes,  which  I 
handed  over  to  Priscilla,  my  rightftd  wife,  as  the  price  of  her  per- 
petual silence.  In  exchange,  but  very  reluctantly,  and  torn  with 
passionate  sorrow,  she  surrendeied  her  sou,  my  rightful  heir.  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  her  agaiu. 

*'  The  boy  Hubert,  now  twelve  years  old,  remained  in  Mr.  Har- 
vey's hands  for  some  months,  but  the  lawyer  frequently  urged  me 
to  relieve  him  of  his  charge.  I  wished  to  have  the  lad  properly 
educated,  and  hoped  Mr.  Harvey  would  manage  the  whole  business 
for  me.    ^ut  it  was  one  that  seemed  extremely  distastefal  to  tho 
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lawyer,  and  I  found  myself  compelled  ere  lon^  to  take  it  into  my 
own  liands. 

*'  About  this  time  a  man  who  bad  been  on  a  bunting  expedition 
with  me  iu  the  Far  West,  a  practised  backwoodsman,  wrote  begj^in^ 
to  enter  ray  service  in  England  if  I  could  get  bira  a  place.  He  was 
a  splendid  shot,  and  I  made  bim  under-keeper. 

"  It  was  on  condition  tbat  be  sbould  adopt  young  Hubert,  and 
give  bim  bis  name.  To  remove  bim  from  Mr.  Harvey's  cbarge  to 
bis  uuw  bome  at  tbe  under-kceper's  lodge,  was  a  matter  easily 
effected.  As  I  write  tbese  lines  tbe  boy  is  tbere  still ;  tbe  boy  wbo 
is  really  and  rigbtfully  tbe  beir  to  tbe  baronetcy  and  all  tbe  Straddle^ 
tborpe  estates." 

Tbe  confession,  so  far  as  tbe  facts  conveyed,  ended  here.  But 
Sir  Percy  once  more  took  bimself  to  task  ;  witb  poignant  upbraiding 
and  self-reproacb  implored  tbe  [>ardon  of  tbose  be  bad  wronged. 

One  or  two  imi)ortant  documents  were  added  to  tbe  confession  in 
support  of  it.  Tbere  were  certified  extracts  from  tbe  registrar's 
book  :  one  of  Sir  Percy's  marriage  witb  Priscilla  Spary,  witnessed 
by  Hamisb  Oroot,  master  mariner,  and  Peter  Spoffortb,  botb  of  tbe 
yacbt  KvaiKfilinc ;  tbe  otber  certified  tbe  birtb  of  tbe  boy,  Hubert 
Algernon  Lezaire,  at  Louisville,  on  tbe  iitb  January,  185 — . 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IS   HE   THE   HEIR? 


Of  tbe  mingled  feelings  that  oppressed  Lady  Lezaire  after  the 
perusal  of  this  strange  confession,  indignation  was  scarcely  tbe 
strongest.  She  would  be  more  angry  witb  her  husband  by  and-by, 
when  the  full  measure  of  her  disgrace  and  degradation  were 
realized— when  it  came  more  forcibly  bome  to  her  that  she  had 
never  been  married — tbat  she  was  a  mother  but  no  wife — that 
her  children  were  illegitimate,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  the 
title  of  Lady  Lezaire.  She  could  not  be  expected  to  forgive  Sir 
Percy  Lezaire  for  exposing  her,  even  unwittingly,  to  such  reproaches 
as  tbese. 

But  her  first  emotion  now  was  a  sort  c.  sardonic  satisfaction. 

"  He  will  lose  it  all — that  wretch  !  In  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment I  could  almost  rejoice  at  this  dreadful  blow." 

This  brought  her  to  consider  what  action  she  ought  to  tab !,  if  any, 
and  when. 

"  They  burn  my  bands,  tbese  papers.  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to 
hold  them  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help.  They  are  legal  dcxsu- 
ments.  and  must  be  given  up  to  the  lawyers.  Mr.  Tiuson,  I  suppose, 
has  left  Market  Reepbam.     He  must  come  back  at  once," 

Lady  Lezaire  gathered  up  everything,  and  returning  to  her  own 
fitting  room,  carefully  locked  up  the  despatch  box  with  its  contents. 
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Then  a  teiegram  was  eent  off  to  Essex  Street,  Strand,  requiring  Mr. 
TiuBon's  immediate  presence  at  the  Hall. 

The  lawyer  came  down  early  next  day.  and  was  immediately  taken 
to  see  Lady  Lezaire. 

''  It  is  the  strangest  story  I  have  met  with  in  my  whole  profes- 
sional experience,"  he  confessed  frankly,  when  he  had  read  all  the 
papers.     "  Strange,  and,  to  me,  almost  incredible." 

*'  But  there  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Tinson.  You  cannot  go  against  the 
written  evidence." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  are  quite  eatisfied,  quite  positive 
this  is  Sir  Percy's  handwriting  ?  You  have  seen  more  of  it  than  I 
have." 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  It  is  weak,  variable,  but 
I  feel  sure  it  is  his." 

"  What  beats  me  is  the  concealment  of  the  confession  till  the 
present  moment.     Let  me  see,  when  did  he  die  ?" 

♦•  On  December  the  11th,  1871." 

**  Eight  years  ago.  And  these  papers,  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
have  lain  hidden  all  this  time.     Extraordinary!" 

*'Not  when  you  consider  where  they  were." 

♦*  But  how  can  they  have  escaped  the  executors  ?  My  partner, 
old  Mr.  Harvey,  was  here  for  a  week  or  more  going  through  the  de- 
ceased's papers,  just  after  Sir  Percy  died." 

"  He  could  not  have  visited  the  Spanish  Chamber.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember,  the  room  was  shut  up  immediately  after  the  funeral. 
No  one  entered  it  then,  or  has  since,  except  the  m^ids." 

"  Well,  I  am  answered,  but  not  entirely  satisfied,  Lady  Lezaire. 
You  see  such  tremendous  issues  hang  on  this  confession." 

'•  As  regards  the  property  ?" 

•'  That  in  the  first  place.    Then  as  regards  yourself " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me.  Let  justice  be  done  ;  let  the  rightful  heir 
succeed,  and  without  delay.  He  has  too  long  been  kept  out  of  his 
own." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  we  must  proceed  regularly,  Lady  Lezaire.  It 
will  be  necessary  first  to  make  every  step  sure.  No  notice  of  eject- 
ment— and  that  is  what  will  have  to  be  served  on  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn 
if  the  case  is  to  go  on " 

••  Why,  of  course  it  is  to  go  on.  The  St.  Evelyns  must  be  dis- 
possessed ;  he  must  be  forced  to  disgorge  the  plunder  he  has  taken 
such  dreadful  means  to  secure. 

"Forglire  me,  Lady  Lezaire.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  has  been  acquit- 
ted by  a  jury  of  his  fellows.  You  must  not  make  such  insinuations." 

'•  The  point  is  whether  you  will  act  in  this  matter,  or  shall  I  call 
in  some  other  lawyer  ?" 

"  On  behalf  of  the  claimant,  this  Hubert  ?  You  would  make  his 
case  your  own?" 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate — if  he  has  the  best  right  to  be  master  here." 

*'  Of  course,  I  owe  no  allegiance  to  Colonel  St.  Evelyn.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  taken  the  affairs  of  the  Straddle thorpe  estates  al- 
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together  out  of  oar  haudfl.  But  it  is  a  sorious  tliiu^  to  declare  war, 
to  commence  a  suit  of  ejectment,  in  fact.  We  must  see  our  way  firHt 
quite  clearly  ;  y/e  cannot  take  up  such  a  caHe,  you  understand,  mere- 
ly on  '  spec'  It  would  not  bo  reputable — we  have  our  profouBiocal 
character  to  think  of,  Lady  Lezaire — nor  safe." 

"  You  might  be  out  of  pocket,  you  mean,  if  the  case  went  against 
you  ?" 

*•  Frankly,  yes.    We  should  lose  heavily,  and  not  only  in  money." 

**  So  you  refuse  to  take  it  up  ?" 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  dear  lady.  I  do  not  say  that.  But  I  must 
make  some  enquiries,  some  preliminary  investigation.  I  must  verify 
some  of  these  fa^ts " 

"  For  instance  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  of  my  husband's  confession 
enough  ?" 

"  No  ;  these  marriage  and  birth  certificates  must  be  authenticat* 
ed ;  and  the  claimant.  Sir  Hubert,  as  he  ought  to  be  called  if  his 
case  is  clear,  must  be  identified." 

"  By  whom  ?    How  ?" 

'*  Our  Mr.  Harvey  is  old,  and  has  retired  from  the  business ;  but 
he  is  perfectly  clear-headed  still  He  will  surely  remember  the  boy 
Sir  Percy  intrusted  to  him,  and  can  say  whether  he  is  one  and  the 
same  with  this  Hubert  Podifat,  aH  he  was  called,  who  has  lived 
here  in  Straddlethorpe  ever  since.  By  the  way,  what  is  he  like, 
this  Hubert  ?    Is  he  still  here  ?" 

•'  Have  you  never  seen  him  ?" 

"  Once  or  twicd  casually.  But  I  know  nothing  of  hira—  of  his  dis- 
position, character,  qualities,  I  mean.  Would  he  do  credit— in 
plain  English,  is  he  at  all  equal  to  the  great  change  he  may  expect 
in  his  fortunes  ?' 

Lady  Lezaire  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

•♦  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  him  up  here,"  she  said.  '*  You  can 
speak  to  him  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  quite  wise.  It  might  get  about ;  be 
misunderstood.  Or  it  might  might  raise  false  hopes  in  the  young 
man.  I  would  rather  come  upon  him  unawares.  Where  is  he  most 
likely  to  be  found  ?" 

♦'  In  the  stable-yard,  I  expect.     That  is  his  home  by  preference." 

*'  I'll  go  there.  If  I  don't  see  him,  I  may  come  across  some  of  the 
men,  who  may  tell  me  something  about  him." 

"  They  won't  tell  you  much  good,  I'm  afraid.  He  has  never 
been  very  popul/jir  with  our  people.  My  poor  dear  boy  maHo  such  a 
favorite  of  bim,  I  think  they  resented  it." 

Mr.  Tinson,  who  knew  his  way  about  the  Hall,  presently  left  her 
ladyship  and  went  towards  the  stables.  He  found  old  Peters,  in 
the  harness- room  alone. 

"  Morning,  sir.  Young  Podifat  ?  No,  sir,  I  ain't  seen  Lim,  and  I 
don't  want  to,"  growled  the  old  coachman. 

••  What's  the  harm  in  the  young  man  ?  You  don't  seem  to  like 
bim." 
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"No,  8ir,  I  don't;  and  never  have  Hiuce  the  black  mare  was 
foundered  all  through  hia  mad  driving  home  from  Thorpe  Hosworth 
Fair." 

'*  I  thought  he  was  fond  of  hoiHCH." 

**  Fond  of  «;riielliu^  and  ill  U8in<^  them,  and  f^allopint^  their  tails 
off.  Not  hut  what  Iio'h  ^'ot  a  neat  seat  and  rare  hamlH  on  a  horHo. 
Only  he  8  not  to  he  trubtud  with  the  ribhous  ;  a  wild  recklesu  chap 
when  he  driveH." 

"  Is  he  Htoady — otherwise  ?" 

"  Steady !"  repeated  looters,  with  a  Hardonic  whistle—"  as  Htcady 
as  skim  milk  on  a  hIiovoI.  1  wouldn't  trust  him— not  to  feed  froj»H 
with  a  Hpoon.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Staiuea  ?  Would  you  call 
younj^  Podifat  steady  ?  ' 

Staines  was  the  head-keeper,  who  came  in  at  this  moment — a 
short,  thick-set  man,  witfi  thick  hushy  whiskers,  and  the  calm,  cold 
blue  eye  ot  the  true  sportsmau. 

••  It  depends.  Steady  euouj^h  after  fur  or  feather  ;  hut  when  it 
comes  to  books — well,  a  Hy-book's  the  kind  he  likes  to  read." 

"  Can  he  tie  a  tly  ?" 

"  With  any  one,  or  kill  a  fish.  A  dead  shot,  too  It's  well  for 
him  he's  had  the  run  of  the  shooting  and  the  river,  or  he'd  a  been 
nabbed  for  poaching  lon^  a^^o." 

*'  A  keen  sportsman,  eh  ?" 

"But  not  a  fair  one,  sir.  He's  only  keen  to  kill.  If  I'd  let  him 
he'd  have  netted  the  weir,  or  trapped  the  pheasants,  or  shot  a  hare 
in  its  form.  Anything  to  kill — he's  that  cruel.  You  see  it  with  tho 
dot's.  He  can  break  them-^uo  one  better — but  it's  with  cruelty.  He's 
cruel  hard." 

Thorudike,  the  farm  bailiff,  whom  Mr.  Tinson  found  in  his  littlo 
room  near  the  servants'  offices,  was  still  more  condemnatory. 

"  I  could  never  see  any  f:;ood  in  him,  sir— never.  An  idle,  useless, 
ill-mannered  cub — that's  what  I  call  him.  Never  would  do  a  hand's 
turn  of  work,  except  perhaps  at  hay-makin<^  time,  and  then  he  was 
always  romping  with  any  of  the  saucy  queans  that  would  let  him.'' 

"Was  he  a  favorite  with  them?" 

"  As  much  as  such  a  black-muz/led,  cross-grained  young  chap 
could  be  ;  and  when  he  let  the  beer-jar  alone."  ♦ 

'«  Aha  !     Drinks,  eh  ?" 

"  He's  not  quite  a  sot  yet,  Mr.  Tinson,  that's  all  1  can  say.  But 
I  never  knew  him  refuse  a  horn  of  cider  or  a  mug  of  ale  1 1 

have  seen  him  muzzy  and  dazed  times  out  of  number." 

'•  He's  not  much  likely  to  do  much  good  for  himself,  then." 

"  Not  he  ;  and  no  credit  to  any  one  else." 

"  What's  he  fit  for,  Mr.  Thorndike  ?  Anything  ?  Her  ladyship 
would  like  to  do  something  for  him— he  can't  stay  here  with  the 
Colonel,  you  know." 

"  If  he  did,  he'd  soon  make  ac(|uaintance  with  the  Colonel's  hunt- 
ing crop,  1  expect,  and  the  best  thing  for  him.  The  Colonel  did  scud 
him  to  Coppocka,  the  land-surveyors  in  Market  Reepham.  But  that'd 
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too  ro^nlar  work  fov  lilin.  I  HhonldHay,  Hcnd  bim  oat  to  the  colonies, 
th(3  back\V(  0(i.s  wluio  okl  Podilat  caiim  from,  or  Horaewliore  whoro 
be  could  IciulawiM  haiuiri-HCiivnm  life,  shoot  ^aino  witliout  a  liconco, 
and  cook  it  in  tlio  opuii  uir.  ll«!'ll  ucwv  do  luucb  yood  lu  tbeso 
partH,  or  atiywliore  cIko  at  honxi." 

Not  a  vesy  rnco'ini^in;^  roport  of  tli<^  riuhtful  heir  to  Straddle- 
tliorpo  ;  Ml-.  Tiij  1011  felt  tliat.  And  if  ho  had  any  doubts  wbotber 
theH(!  evil  rcjiorts  wore  over-color(;d  by  inalico  or  personal  dibliko, 
jjior(Ml]i('ct  .'uid  ufuiiistalwihlo  evidi-nee  was  now  fortbcomiu*,'. 

Ah  he  still  taiiied  wi'Ji  tlie  bailiff,  an  anj^ry  scolding  voice — 
Bcoliiiiij.;  in  fierce  coiiteuipLuouH  tones  -was  beard  in  the  passage. 

'•  Where  have  you  hien  ?  It's  au  hour  past  dinner-time.  Wbab 
kept  you  ?     Cdu't  you  speak  ?" 

"  It's  Mrs,  Leleu,"  siid  rhoriidilie,  grinding.  "  She's  rating  him 
Bou)i(lly  ;  that's  her  way,  but  it'll  do  him  no  good." 

'•  Tcxlifiit?  ' 

Thovniiike  nodded,  ai»d  held  up  bis  baud. 

"  Can't  you  :uiHW(?r /"  went  on  Mrs.  Leleu,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
question  was  obviously  inereased  b^'  a  rude  shake.  "  ^Vhere  have 
yoii  h(!en  ail  the  luovniu;^?" 

"  ill — in— down  Soiiiei'leu/.c  Spinney,"  was  the  thick,  indistinct, 
Btainincriii^;  reply. 

"  It's  a  lie;  J  know  it  ])y  ycnir  voice.  You've  been  boozing,  mud- 
dliii'f  awav  yoir  little  wits,  von  lilthv,  drunken  sot.  Where? 
Couie,  tell  rue  ;  J.  will  know." 


At  the  '  Cow  and  Pail 


"  Wluro  did  you  get  the  mouey  '.'  I've  told  them  not  to  serve 
yc)u.  it's  th'it  bra/en  slut,  Bet  JJiekerdike — but  I'll  get  her  turned 
av»ay  fioiu  the  bar  ;  yon'il  not  get  luddled  there;  again." 

'•  L  like  JUtty  ;   iU'tty  likes  lue,"  biccuj)i»ed  Hubert. 

"do  in  with  you,  you  low,  disreputable  young  blackguard!  Go 
in,  and  sh'ejtolf  your  drink.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you  when 
you're  sober  ;  r.ot  novi',''  cried  Mrs.  Leleu,  and  her  voice  was  heard 
no  more. 

"  She  doesn't  sprue  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Tiuson,  with  a  half 
laugh.  l)Ut  he  was  thinking  seriously  on  what  he  had  heard,  won- 
dering how  the  liousckeeper  v/ould  bear  herself  should  this  mmtv/tis 
mij'/  prove  to  be  the  real  uiasttT  of  the  lltill. 

"1  ))elieve  in  her  lieart  she's  loud  of  him,''  said  Thorndike. 
•' ^'ou  se«' he's  always  lived  with  her,  and  it's  natural  she  should 
wish  to  keej)  him  straight."  # 

"  Has  h(>  any  regard  lor  her?'*  ]\rr.  Tiuson  asked,  speculating  a 
little  on  their  luture  relations  should  Hubert  come  in  for  the  title 
and  estates. 

"Hardly.  Anyway  lie  don't  show  it,  and  by-aud-by  he'll  abuse 
lier,  call  lier  every  name,  to  any  one  wb.o'll  listen.  There  ain't  no 
gr.-ititude  in  bim,  or  pro[)er  feeling.  To  ujy  thinking  he's  a  rank 
bad  lot.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


EJECTMENT   SKUVED. 


Colonel  St.  Evelyn  had  travelled  with  his  family  into  the  very 
heart  of  Kurope.  It  had  been  Iuh  wife's  oanu'^t  wiMh,  and  he  him- 
Bolf  waH  uotliing  loath,  to  put  l(>u*4  loa<;u(>M  bi-tweoit  them  and  the 
painful  epiHodcs  throuj;h  which  thoy  had  junt  pasHcd.  He  was 
williu^  enough  to  avoid  Ku;4liHh  people,  to  escape  I'Iu^HhI)  ^oHHip, 
and  to  see  none  of  the  papers  which  utiil  commeuted  ou  and  freely 
criticised  '*  his  caso.'' 

He  had  found  the  peaceful  seclusion  he  sought  at  a  little  lake* 
side  town  in  the  Sal/kammer^^ut,  at  pretty,  primitive  liat'stadt, 
under  the  '»>ing  of  the  snosvy  Uachstein,  and  ou  the  brink  of  tbe 
green  waters  of  the  deep  niouutaiu-tarn. 

They  wore  perfectly  happy  here,  revelling  in  their  retirement  and 
in  the  simple  pleasures  the  place  allorded.  St  I^velyn  found  trout 
innumerable  in  the  rushing  torrents  that  fed  the  lake  ;  they  made 
long  iishiug  expeditious,  hunbaud  and  wife  and  little  ones,  all  about ; 
where  the  distances  were  great,  Rachel  and  the  children  were  carritul 
in  the  local  sedan  chairs  ;  but  the  Colonel,  still  stroug  and  sturdy, 
tramped  everywhere,  delighting  in  the  vigorous  exercise.  Of  an 
evening  thcty  went  out  ou  the  trau(|uil  lake,  the  whole  party  easdy 
accommodated  in  the  tlat-bottomed  boat  rowed  by  stalwart  peasant- 
girls  ;  the  Colonel  lying  back  lazily  watching  his  cigar-ash,  while 
Kachel  read  to  him  or  they  listened  to  the  children's  prattle. 

It  was  an  Arcadian  existence,  calm,  hai)py,  and  uneventful;  oue 
of  those  lulls  in  the  storms  and  troubles  of  our  earthly  journey 
which  all  of  ua  but  the  most  miserable  cxi)erienco  at  times  ; — a 
period  of  absolute  repose  which  is  too  often  the  precursor  of  sorrow 
and  misfortune,  just  as  the  whirl vviud  is  preceded  by  a  deathlike 
stillness  in  the  physical  world. 

"  Too  bright  to  last,"  Rachel  had  said  that  morning,  with  a  not 
uncommon  presentiment  of  evil  near  at  hand. 

It  came  that  very  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tinson — 
a  business  letter,  brief  and  to  the  point,  with  a  .summons  to  surren- 
der so  summary  and  uncouditional  that  St.  Evelyn  felt  the  case 
against  him  must  be  strong. 

"As  the  husband  and  nearest  representive  of  Mrs.  Rachel  St. 
Evelyn,"  wrote  Mr.  Tinson, "  I  beg  to  give  you  notice  of  ejectment 
from  the  Straddlethorpe  estates.  Tlie  exisceuce  of  a  son  of  Sir 
Percy  Lezaire  by  an  earlier  marriage  has  been  in  our  o[)inion  satis- 
factorily and  conclusively  proved,  ami  tlie  rightful  heir  has  placed 
the  matter  in  our  bauds.  If  you  are  disposed  to  contest  the  claim, 
be  so  good  as  to  notify  us  of  the  names  of  the  solicitors  actiiif^'  on 
your  and  your  wife's  behalf,  who  will  accept  service,  as  we  shall 
carry  the  matter  at  once  before  the  court.  -  Vonr  obedient  servant, 

"  HiLAUv  Tinson." 
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"What  is  it,  Ferdinand  dear?'*  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  asked.  "Yott 
seem  put  out.  Wont  you  tell  me?  Do  not  keep  anything  from  me 
now,  after  ail  we  have  gone  through." 

"I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  only  I  don't  understand  quite.  The 
thing's  so  sudden,  so  incom))rehensible,  so  strange.  But  you  should 
know  ;  you  luay  help  me,  dear.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  youi  father 
had  been  married  twice  ?" 

'What!  before  he  married  mamma?  Oh  no,  never  I  It  cannot 
be  possible.    Who  says  so  ?" 

"■  It  is  positively  asserted  here,"  said  the  Colonel,  holding  out  the 
letter.     ''  More,  that  there  was  a  child  by  this  first  marriage." 

"  Who  is  that  from?" 

"Mr  Tinson." 

"  Surely  mamma  does  not  know  of  this  ?" 

"  There  is  no  mention  of  Lady  Lezaire,  but  I  seem  to  see  her 
baud  in  it.  A  fresh  attempt  to  ruin  us.  Ileally,  Bachel,  your 
mother " 

"And  what  became  of  this  child?"  prsked  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,8 
avoiding  all  reference  to  Lady  Lezaire. 

"  Alive  and  kicking,  if  this  letter  is  to  be  believed.  Means  mis- 
chief, too,  both  he  and  his  backers." 

"  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  have  happened.  Where  has 
he  beeu  all  this  time,  and  why  kept  in  the  background  ?" 

''  If  it's  what  I  suspect,  we  all  know  him  well  enough.  There  was 
a  mystery  about  him,  perhaps,  but  he  was  always  to  the  fore.  A 
fine  creature  to  be  a  baronet  I" 

"  You  know  him,  then.     Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?" 

"  Why,  of  Hubert  Podifat      He  must  be  the  new  pretender." 

"  Hubert  my  father's  son.  How  extraordinary  !  It  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Naturally  they  kept  it  from  you,  my  dear.  But  I  knew,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  always  wished  to  get  him  away  from  the 
Hall.  It  did  not  seem  nice,  his  being  brought  up  and  so  intimate 
•with  poor  Carysfort." 

"  Hubert  Podifat  I  W^hat  does  it  all  mean  ?  Will  he  take  every- 
thing? must  we  give  way  ?     Oh,  Ferdinand,  think  of  our  children  !" 

"  Their  interests  shall  not  be  lightly  surrendered,  my  darling, 
— never  fear.  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better.  We've 
got  the  estates  and  we'll  stick  to  them.  The  idea  of  giving  way 
before  this  nameless,  base-born  scapegrace  !" 

"  God  will  defend  the  right,  my  dear  husband,"  said  Rachel. 

•*  And  he  helps  tbose  who  help  themselves.  I  mean  to  tight  this," 
said  St.  Evelyn  resolutely,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked 
towards  the  hotel. 

"  Where  are  yon  going,  dear?" 

"  To  tell  the  maids  to  })ack.  We  must  catch  the  afternoon  express 
for  Munich,  aud  hurry  home  as  fast  as  we  can." 

So  satisfied  was  St.  Evelyn  in  his  own  mind  of  the  dishonesty 
of  tliis  new  claim,  that  he  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Amos  Dc»vis,  whose 
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J)lfaetice  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  exposu*  o  of  fraud,  and  put 
the  whole  affair  into  hia  handa. 

••  They  mean  buaineaa,"  aaid  Mr.  Davia,  quietly,  *•  and  they  muat 
have  something  to  go  upon.  Harvey  &  Tiuaon,  you  may  be  aure, 
would  take  up  nothing  on  "  apec." 

**  But  what  foundation  can  there  be  ?" 

*•  That'a  what  they  will  have  to  tell  ub  The  law  will  require 
them  to  ahow  aomething  more  than  atrong  preaumption.  They 
muat  have  facta,  or  a  good  imitation  of  them,  or  the  caae  cannot 
proceed." 

'*  You  mean  to  call  upon  them,  then,  to  ahow  their  hand  ?" 

"  Quite  so.  We  shall  write  on  your  behalf,  utterly  acoutiag  anc^ 
repudiating  the  claim,  and  demanding  its  immediate  withdrawal,  or 
a  full  atatement  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  preaume  to  baae  it." 

"  Suppose  they  refuse  ?" 

*'  They  won't  refuae  ua :  no  one  does.  It  ia  pretty  generally 
acknowledged,  I  think,  that  people  who  conault  ua  auapect  foul 
play.  I  have  never  met  thia  Tinaon  yet  in  buainesr,  and  I'm  not 
aorry  to  have  a  tuaale  with  him." 

The  St.  Evelyns  remained  in  London,  so  aa  to  be  within  eaay  reach 
of  the  lawyera,  and  on  the  third  morning  a  telegram  aummoned  the 
Colonel  to  Mr.  Amos  Davis's  chambera. 

The  astute  lawyer  looked  grave. 

•'  We  have  Harvey  &  Tinson's  answer  this  morning,  full  and 
explicit  enough.  I  may  tell  you  it  has  taken  me  an  hour  or  more  to 
digcat." 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Have  they  a  leg  to  stand  on  ?" 
They  have  got  a  very  atrong  case.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn,  if  theae 
facts  can  h<^  substantiated,"  and  the  lawyer  put  his  finger  on  a  bulky 
parcel  of  documents.  "  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  statements, 
and  the  documentary  evidence  will  bear  examinaticn,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  recommend " 

•*  Surrender  '?    Nothing  would  persuade  me  to  give  up." 

'•  Compromise  ia  what  I  ahould  suggest.  Do  not  contest  the  claim. 
Let  this  Hubert  have  the  title,  and  keep  all  you  can  in  the  shape  of 
cash.'' 

"  Compromise  ?    Never  1" 

"  I  ahould  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  recommended  c?ny thing  else  ; 
always  supposing,  you  understand,  that  the  case  will  bear  the  test 
of  inquiry.  If  it  does,  and  you  have  resisted,  you  will  find  your- 
selves— Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  and  the  children,  I  mean— left  out  in  the 
cold." 

The  Colonel  expostulated,  and  protested  with  much  vehemence  and 
force  of  language  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  hira  to  yield 
to  this  preposterous  attempt  to  ruin  him.  Jiut  when  the  long  flow 
of  fierce  words  was  exhausted,  and  Mr.  Davis  set  forth  the  facta  as 
alleged  by  the  opposite  side,  he  rather  changed  his  tone. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  marriage  with  the  present  Lady 
Loaadre  was  void  and  ille^^al  ?" 
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"  Uudoubtedly  :-tO,  if  '' — witb  stroug  empbabia  on  ti^e  if — "  thesfl 
papers  are  not  for^ories." 

"  That,  must  be  tested  fortbwitb." 

••It  ip  'rfh'dc  I  was  going  to  propose,"  said  Mr.  Davis.  '•We 
must  send  a  trustworthy  agent  tc  Nova  Scotia  without  delay,  who 
"will  make  it  bis  business  to  verify  the  entries  in  the  Louisville 
register,  and  get  what  information  be  can  about  thin  Priscilla  Spaiy, 
the  baronet's  first  wife." 

••He  will  find  out,  I  feel  confident,  that  it  is  t.ll  a  trumped-up 
story." 

•'  Let  us  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  pnrsiug  up  bis  lips.  "  But  I 
confess  at  the  first  blush  of  the  thing  it  bears  the  impress  of  prob- 
ability, if  not  of  veracity.  The  story  is  circumstantial  and  straight- 
forward ;  I  cannot  iind  a  flaw  in  it,  not|a|link  is  wanting.  Our  man 
may  detect  something  which  will  help  us,  but  upon  my  soul  I  would 
strongly  advise  a  compromise — if  you  can  get  it.  Remember  the 
alternative." 

••  If  we  lose  the  case  my  wife  loses  StraddlvBthorpe." 

••  More  than  that.  The  establishment  of  the  first  marriage  would 
invalidate  your  wife^s  settlements,  and  would  deprive  her  absolutely 
of  all  she  inherited  under  her  father's  will." 

"  She  would,  in  fact,  be  jllegitimate  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  case.  The  present  Lady  Le- 
Zaire  would,  in  fact  have  no  right  to  the  name,  nor  her  children  to 
inherit  from  Sir  Percy." 

"  It  would  go  hard  with  us  indeed  if  this  pretension  was  accepted 
in  law." 

••  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  opposed,  unless  something  turns  up  in 
Nova  Scotia." 

••  You  will  send  a  man  at  once,  armed  witb  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions?" 

'•  I  have  already  selected  him.  There  is  only  one  formality  want- 
ing. You  will  excuse  me,  Colonel,  but  busiues"^  is  business,  and  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  our  invariable  rule  to  ask  for  something  in 
hand.    We  must  have  an  advance  to  cover  preliminary  expenses," 

••  AVith  all  my  heart.  We  are  playing  a  big  game,  and  I'n^  not 
afraid  of  the  stakes.     What  shall  it  be  '?     Two  or  three  hundred  ?" 

••  Your  cheque  for  i;250  will  do  at  first.  But  I  must  tell  you  fairly 
we  shall  soon  want  more." 

•'Pray,  draw  upon  me  for  whatever  is  necessary,"  said  the 
Colonel  otf-hand,  but  with  by  no  means  a  light  heart.  Money  was 
plentiful  with  him  just  then,  bat  it  was  Straddletborpe  money,  every 

iienny  of  which  he  miguu  yet  be  called  upon  to  account  for.     Of 
limself  he  had  but  little  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  and  expea- 
Bive  lawsuit. 
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Mk.  TiNSon  had  not  been  idle.  From  the  day  he  had  seen  Lady 
Le/aire  and  read  Sir  Percy's  contessiou,  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
getting  up  the  caye.  Certain  preliminary  facts  must  be.  established 
before  he  could  move  an  inch,  and  his  hrst  energies  were  concen- 
trated on  these. 

Various  certificates,  as  I  have  said,  were  attached  to  the  docu- 
ments found  in  Sir  Percy's  despatch-box.  These  were  verified 
copies  of  the  Louisville  register,  drawn  up  in  the  usual  way  on 
printed  forms  belon<i;iL,^  to  the  otfice  and  signed  by  the  registrar. 

Mr.  Tinson  had  little  doubt  that  they  were  authentic,  but  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  despatch  a  clerk  to  Nova  Scotia  to  cojupare 
them  with  the  originals.  The  points  in  tlie  case  were  such  as  were 
likely  to  strike  every  lawyer  alike,  and  this  coniparisoii  had  com- 
mended itself  also  to  Mr.  JJavis.  Another  point  was  the  need  lor 
identifying  the  first  wife,  and  ^fr.  Tiusou's  clerk,  as  well  as  31  r. 
Davis's  agent,  had  been  instructed  to  make  inquiries  about  I'riscilla 
Spary. 

These  were  matters  which  l\[r.  Tinson,  f'uily  occu[)iod  with  the 
management  of  a  large  busioes;!,  was  obliged  to  doiogato  to  a 
subordinate.  But  there  was  one  more  wliich  he  could  attend  to 
himself.  Little  less  important  than  this  docameiitary  (-videuce 
was  the  identification  of  the  new  clai'i.tJit.  Unlesrs  it  could  be 
clearly  proved  that  Hubert  Podifat  was  the  boy  wJioiu  Sir  I'ercy 
had  acknowledged  as  his  son,  the  whole  case  fell  to  tho  grouu  1. 

There  was  only  one  person  'iving  who  could  swear  to  Hubert, 
and  this  was  the  aged  ^Ir.  Harv(;v,  who  v/as  tiio  liead  of  tho  firm 
in  Sir  Percy's  time.  The  oldgor/uleujan  liv(;d  at,  iJrigliton,  enjoying 
the  late  autumn  of  3-  long  life,  a  last  flicki  r  of  \  it.Uity,  a  sort  of  So. 
Martin's  summer,  at  that  brigliD  and  jONoiifci  retieal.  He  was  very 
infirm,  and  lived  the  ascetic  regular  life  ol  a  ccMiibmed  invalid. 
Two  hours  in  a  bath -chair  about  n'.id-<l:.y,  two  hours  in  a  vl-jtoria 
up  and  down  the  King's  iioad  aiui  tiio  ?J:'i;cira  Drive  in  the  aiter- 
nocn,  a  rigorously  careful  dijt,  aiitl  tlio  absence  of  a'l  eniotioivi,  was 
the  unvarying  rule  of  his  life.  i:5ut  bo  v^as  ftill  clear-headed,  aiid 
be  took  an  old  man's  interest  in  tiuv  busl.jess  n"'0tlers  in  wiiich  ho 
had  been  himself  associated.  ?.Ir.  Tmsoii  v.as  wcli  aware  of  tin.-;, 
and  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  senior's  liglits  and  advice  iu  aU 
that  dealt  with  the  past. 

With  regard  to  Hubert,  he  was  anxio-iS;  il"  prH<5iL-le,  lo  abt"in 
some  recognition  from  Mr.  Harvey  by  su.'[)vise.  l)/  couryo  it  wfxn 
easy  euough  to  let  the  okl  niun  into  M'e  wbcle  secret  =-'nd  r.^]:  ""mo 
point  blank  wliether  he  rememl/ered  iha  .  oy  and  un(l»;r  wlia'j  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  could  bring  the  young  fellow  into  3[r.  Harvey's 
presence  unexpectedly,  and  win  from  him  any  spontaueouHackuow- 
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kdj^ment  ol  liis  identity,  it  would  ininiensely  Ktrcngthen  tbc  cftsei 
,4tiH  great(ir  value  would  attach  to  it  if  tbis  recognition  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  others. 

This  idea  j^ained  so  much  favor  with  Mr.  Tinson,  that  he  set 
liiraself  to  execute  it  carefully  and  formally.  An  application  was 
made  to  a  jud^e  in  chamhers  to  appoint  commissioners  to  take 
evideiiCe  in  a  certain  matter,  and  two  learned  but  not  overworked 
barristers  were  instructed  accordingly.  They  were  to  go  to  Brigh- 
ton, call  on  Mr.  Harvey,  and  put  certain  question  to  him  in  the  case 
of  Lezaire  v.  St.  Kvelyn. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  Hubert  I'odifat  upon  the  scene.  This 
required  some  circumsi)ection,  but  was  not  really  difficult  for  a 
young  man  fond  of  pleasure. 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  some  employment  was  to  be 
found  for  Hubert,  and  that  he  was  to  leave  the  Hall  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  St.  Evelyns.  Mr.  Tinson,  who  was  in  regular  corres- 
pondence with  Lady  Lezaire,  mentioned  to  her  his  wish  to  bring 
young  Podifat  and  Mr.  Harvey  together,  but  reminded  her  that  it 
must  take  place  at  Brighton,  as  Mr.  Harvey  was  too  infirm  to 
travel.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  get  the  young  man 
there  casually,  as  it  seemed  ;  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this, 
wrote  Mr.  Tinson,  would  be  to  send  him  down  to  see  how  he  would 
like  to  be  bound  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Brighton. 

Hubert  Podifat  had  often  heard  of  Brighton,  and  jumped  at  the 
idea  of  visiting  it. 

Mr.  Tinson  met  him,  and  went  through  the  form  of  introducing 
him  to  the  great  Mr.  Vasey  who  followed  the  double  profession  ot 
riding-master  and  •'  vet."  Hubert's  future  employment  was  to  fol- 
low whichever  of  these  two  lines  he  preferred. 

••  You  can  think  it  over,  Podifat,"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  '*  and  come 
round  to-morrow  morning  and  give  me  the  answer.  I  am  staying  at 
Hoyal  Crescent.  Come  punctually  at  eleven,  as  I  shall  be  going 
out.     Here  is  one  of  my  cards  :  send  it  up  when  you  arrive." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Harvey  was  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  bay-win- 
dow overlooking  the  sea,  and  talking  past  business  with  Mr.  Tinson. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  the  latter,  *•  I  have  a  consultation  this 
morning.  I  met  Loader  and  Perrymore  yesterday  in  the  King's 
Koad,  and  they  promised  to  look  in.  Do  you  mind  my  seeing  them 
here?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  cheery  old  gentleman,  •'  if  you  don't  mind 
talking  before  me.     I  love  to  hear  what's  going  on." 

The  two  counsel  were  introduced  in  due  form,  and  while  they 
were  still  interchanging  civilities  with  the  veteran  solicitor,  Mr* 
Harvey's  man  came  up  with  a  card  to  Mr.  Tinson. 

•'  To  see  you,  sir." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Harvey,"  said  Tinson,  turning  apologet- 
ically, *'  but  a  young  fellow  has  called  with  some  important  papersi 
May  he  bring  them  up  ?" 

**  By  all  means.    Pray  make  yourself  at  home  here. " 
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Next  minute  Hubert  Podifat  entered.  Mr.  Tiuson  rose  and  took 
him  to  the  second  window,  where  he  held  him  in  a  strong  hght 
facing  Mr.  Harvey  for  two  or  three  minutes  or  more. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said,  as  he  showed  him  to  the  door,  where  he 
added  in  a  low  voice,  •*  sit  down  in  the  dining-room,  will  you  ?  I 
may  want  you  again." 

'•  Here,  here,  Tinsonl"  cried  Mr.  Harvey,  excitedly.  "Who  was 
that  young  man  ?" 

The  bait  had  evidently  been  taken. 

*'  I  seen  him  before,  I  am  sure,"  went  on  Mr.  Harvey. 

"  Does  he  remind  you  of  any  one  ?"  and  Mr.  Tinsou,  as  he  spoke, 
looked  significantly  at  the  two  lawyers. 

•'  It  is  the  boy  himself ;    I  know  him  perfectly.   His  name  is " 

then  he  checked  himself  suddenly — *'  but  I  had  forgotten ;  I 
had  promised  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Only  it  is  so  long  ago,  and 
the  principal  party  has  been  dead  and  gone  these  years." 

•*  Sir  Percy  Lezaire,  in  fact." 

Mr.  Harvey  nodded.  "  As  you  know,  I  need  not  mind  speaking. 
That  young  fellow's  name  is,  or  used  to  be  Hubert  Podifat— of  that 
I  am  satisfied.    I  never  forget  a  face,  old  as  1  am." 

Mr.  Tinson  burst  out  laughing,  and  honestly  confessed  the  whole 
stratagem,  explaining  in  detail  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  Mr. 
Harve}*  expressed  himself  perfectly  willing  to  assist  the  law  ;  he  was 
duly  sworn,  and  the  evidence  taken  down  by  two  commissioners, 
Hubert  Podifat  being  recalled  to  the  drawing-room  to  be  positively 
identified  as  the  lad  whom  he  had  seen  with  Sir  Percy  Lezaire. 
What  Sir  Percy  had  said  of  the  lad's  parentage  and  near  relationship 
to  himself  was  also  sworn  to  by  old  Mr.  Harvey,  but  not  in  Hubert's 
presence.  So  far  as  the  identification  of  the  claimant  and  the  tracing 
of  his  movements  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  the  case  was 
perfectly  clear. 

Thus  the  first  important  step  was  secured.  Satisfactory  news 
soon  followed  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  :  the  certificates  had  been 
found  to  tally  exactly  with  the  entries  in  the  registers  ;  a  visit  to 
Canso  Straits  established  the  existence  of  the  Sparys,  and  the  story 
of  Priscilla's  elopement  was  still  remembered,  although  no  relations 
survived. 

This  was  the  report  Mr.  Tinson  received.  Something  very 
similar  reached  Mr.  Davis,  and  through  him  St.  Fjvelyn. 

Yet  the  Colonel  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  up  the 
sponge.     He  still  talked  big. 

"  They  must  turn  us  out  neck  and  crop,"  he  said.  "  I  will  go  for 
nothing  less  than  an  order  of  Court." 

They  were  back  at  Straddlethorpe  now,  and  their  reappearance 
at  such  a  time,  when  the  ownership  was  still  in  doubt,  and  Mrs.  St. 
Evelyn's  rights  strongly  contested,  told  in  his  disfavor.  It  would 
have  been  better  taste  to  have  stayed  away.  Lady  Lezaire  had 
left ;  the  claimant,  Hubert  Podifat,  was  content  to  remain  in  the 
b&okgroondi.    Why  did  St.  Evelyn  parade  himself  so  publicly  at  thQ 
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place  he  had  £»aine(l  hy  such  questionable  means  ?  This  was  what 
many  people  said,  e8i)ecially  the  Wyndham-Parkcrs,  and  the  strong 
faction  that  was  hostile  as  ever. 

But  the  Colonel  was  not  to  he  put  down  by  clamor,  to  be  driven 
out  by  any  unofficial  irresponsible  opinions.  He  meant  to  hold  his 
own  stoutly  to  the  last,  yielding  his  ground  upon  compulsion  only 
inch  by  inch,  and  resisting  to  the  uttermost  this  new  and  equally 
wicked  attempt  to  ruin  him. 

"  It  shall  go  into  Court,"  he  said,  "  into  every  Court.  If  one  is 
against  us  I'll  try  the  one  above,  and  so  on  to  the  very  highest." 

Mr.  Davis  warned  him. 

"  Think  of  the  enormous  expenses." 

•'  They  will  come  out  of  the  estate." 

"  If  you  win,  yes.     But  if  you  lose  ?" 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  Am  I  not  bound  to  defend  my  wife's  iu- 
forests,  my  children's  inheritance  ?  Of  course  it's  a  serious  matter. 
There's  the  wickedness  of  it.  The  whole  thing  is  a  monstrous 
fraud,  a  direct  attempt  at  robbery.  Either  way  it  must  cost  us 
thousands." 

"  Tha.t's  why  I  have  always  recommended  compromise." 

•♦  Would  you  compromise  with  a  thief  who  had  you  by  the  throat?'* 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  my  life  was  in  danger  I  think  I 
should  give  in." 

"  I  have  been  brought  up  to  fight,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  against  any 
odds,  and  that's  what  I  mean  to  do  now." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


HUBERT    SHOWS   FIGHT. 


It  had  been  Mr.  Tinsou's  wish  to  keep  Hubert  Podifat  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  his  future  prospects.  There 
was  manifest  injustice  in  encouraging  hopes  that  might  prove 
delusive.  The  young  man  was  not  of  a  sort  to  bear  good  or  evil 
fortune  philosophically.  It  was  wisest  to  postpone  all  news  of 
the  one  until  it  became  reasonably  probable  -  to  minimize  the  other 
by  making  no  premature  announcement. 

But  when  the  case  was  ripe  for  trial,  and  the  first  application  to 
eject  was  to  be  made  in  open  court,  secrecy  was  no  longer  possible  : 
the  whole  story  would  become  public  property  through  the  law 
reports.  Mr.  Tiuson  felt  that  his  client  had  now  a  right  to  know 
what  \<  .iS  being  done  in  his  behalf. 

All  this  time  Hubert  had  remained  at  Brighton.  The  kind  of  life 
he  led  there  was  far  from  displeasing  to  him.  He  likeu  his  work  at 
Mr.  Yasey's,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  like  any  work.  It 
was  not  hard.  The  study  of  horseflesh  was  of  the  i>ractical  kind, 
luid  he  was  already  well  grounded  in  the  subject.    Veterinary  sciencet 
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bowover,  occupied  but  little  of  Hubert's  time.  He  was  sQch  an 
excellent  horseman  that  he  could  make  himself  very  useful  to  Mr. 
Vasey,  who  di:l  more  as  a  riding  master  than  as  a  vet.  Hubert 
was  soon  utilized  in  the  school,  and  presently,  when  the  Brighton 
season  was  at  its  height,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  '*ride" — a  troop 
of  joyous  young  ladies  studying  equitation,  whom  ho  escorted 
along  the  King's  lload  and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Downs. 

"Hubert  Podifat?"  answered  the  foreman  of  the  yard  when  Mr. 
Tinson  inquired  for  him.  "  He's  out  with  a  class — 1  expect  for  the 
last  time." 

"  Why,  how  ?  or  why  do  you  expect  that  ?'*  asked  the  lawyer 
eagerly,  wondering  how  the  news  had  travelled.  "  Has  he  said  he 
was  going  to  leave  ?" 

*'  No   fear.      It's  we  are  going  to  leave  him.      The 
downright  mad  with  him,  and  swears  he'll  give  him  the  sack." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?" 

"Why  what  d'ye  think, sir?  This  very  morninghebucketed  our  brown 
mare  along  the  Dyke  Road  forty  milt  s  an  hour,  riding  a  match  with 
one  of  the  pupils.  The  girl  let  out  at  dinner-time,  and  her  father, 
old  Fieldus  the  chemist,   has  been  round  to  complain." 

"  Is  the  horse  injured  ?     W^e  may  make  that  up  to  you 

♦',Tain'touly  that :  that's  the  smallest  part  of  it.  They  say— only 
I  can't  quite  believe  it — that  the  devil's  imp  has  been  makiug  sheep's 
eyes  at  the  girl  ;  and  what's  more,  that  the  girl  don't  half  mind." 

"  Well,  they're  both  young.     It  wasn't  right,  perhaps,  but " 

•'  Right  I  Him  to  buckle  up  to  Rebecca  Fieldus !  An  only  child. 
The  old  man's  worth  £'40,000,  they  say,  ami  it'll  all  come  to  her. 
D'ye  suppose  old  Fieldus  would  suffer  it,  that  he'd  stand  to  a  match 
between  his  daughter  and  one  of  our  lads  ?  'Tain't  natural.  And 
look  at  the  harm  it'll  do  our  business.  We  want  our  lads  to  keep 
themselves  to  themselves,  to  know  their  station  and  keep  it,  or 
who'd  trust  their  girls  to  our  rides." 

•'  And  you  think  Mr.  Vasey  will  want  to  send  Podifat  away  ?" 

•*  I'm  sure  of  it.  He's  no  great  catch.  A  loose  tish,  I  fancy ;  too 
fond  of  the  west  pier  at  nights,  and  in  and  out  of  the  '  Magpie '  bar 
all  day.  But  there's  the  governor,  and  I  think  I  hear  the  horses 
in  the  yard." 

Mr.  Vasey,  a  thick-set,  red-faced,  middle-aged  man,  with  the  air 
of  a  gentleman's  coachman  out  of  livery,  had  gone  out  to  meet  the 
returning  ride.  He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  with  his  legs 
wide  apart,  and  lingering  a  stout  hunting-crop  in  rather  a  menacing 
fashion. 

'*  Here  you,  Podifat  !"he  cried  out,  and  the  lad  having  dismounted, 
approached  rather  deiinantly,  with  less,  as  Mr.  Tinson  thought,  of 
his  customary  slouch.  "  What's  this  about  the  brown  mare  ?  I'll 
teach  you,  you  young  cub " 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  answered  Hubert  angrily,  springing  lightly 
back  a  step  or  two.  "  No  one  shall  lay  a  hand  on  me.  I'll  do  for 
youi  or  any  one  who  dares  strike  me." 
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"Why,  Podifat !"  interitosccl  Mr.  TinRon,  "keep  vcnr  terapcif. 
TliiH  won't  do." 

*'  No,  it  wou't  do.  I'm  not  the  sort  to  be  knocked  about  by 
them." 

"  You  raflcal,  do  you  dare  mutinize  in  ray  yard?  You've  bred 
mischief  ever  since  you  entered  it,  and  now  you've  foundered  one 
of  my  best  horses  and  insulted  one  of  my  best  customers,"  went  on 
Mr.  Vasey,  very  loud  and  blustering.  "  Get  out,  before  I  break  this 
crop  on  your  evil  black-muzzled  mug  !" 

"  Don't  fret   yourself,''  said  Hubert,  now  mocking  and  impudent. 

•' I'll  go  of  my  own  accord.  I've  had  enough  of  your  dirty  yard 
and  filthy  jobs.  I'm  a  gentleman,  as  he  knows,"  pointing  to  Mr. 
Tinsou,  "far  too  good  for  your  blackguard  business.  Stand  back  I 
yah!" 

Next  minute  lie  was  in  the  street,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Tinson, 
who  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  put  out  at  what  had  occurred. 

"You  had  better  come  as  far  as  my  hotel,"  said  the  lawyer.  "I 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you,  particularly  after  what  I  have  just 
seen  and  heard." 

"  I  am  not  going  back  there,  not  for  noboily,"  Hubert  said  sulkily, 
interpreting  Mr.  Tinson's  words  his  own  way. 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  replied  ]Mr.  Tinson.  stiffly.  "  I  don't  quite 
see  what's  to  be  done  with  you.     If  you  won't  work " 

"  Why  should  I  work  ?" 

"What  are  you  to  live  on  if  you  don't  ?" 

*•  On  what's  coming  to  me.     I  know." 

This  confirmed  Mr.  Tinson's  first  sus[)icions  that  Hubert  somehow 
had  gained  an  inkling  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  him. 

"  AVhat  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Never  mind.  Only  I'm  fly.  I'm  not  to  be  humbugged.  I  know 
my  rights." 

"  Y'ou  know  a  great  deal  more  than  any  one  else  does,  then.  Y'ou 
have  no  rights  as  yet " 

It  was  no  good  beating  about  the  bush.  They  were  now  seated  in 
Mr.  Tinson's  room,  Hubert  at  his  own  request,  before  a  large  tankard 
of  "  dog's  nose,"  and  the  time  for  some  sort  of  explanation  had 
arrived. 

'•  No  rights ;  only  expectations  which  may  never  be  realized. 
Remember,  there's  many  a  slip." 

"  When  will  it  be  settled  ?" 

"  Not  for  mouths — a  year.  And  then,  perhaps,  against  you  after 
all." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  I'm  bound  to  '  cop.'  The  chances  are  all  on 
our  side." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  how  you've  heard  that.  Who's  put  such 
notions  into  your  head  ?  ^t's  very  wrong  to  mislead  you  ;  nothing 
is  certain.     On  the  contrary ' 

Hubert  looked  dogged  and  unconvinced. 

**  WqUi  we  won't  waste  time  in  arguing  over  probabilities.    TUq 
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«hief  point  is,  what  are  you  to  do  nntil  we  can  see  our  way  more 
clearly  ?  I  bad  hoped  you  would  have  stayed  on  here  with  Mr. 
Vasey,  but  I  suppose  that's  out  of  the  question  now." 

Hubert  made  uo  reply,  but  his  set  teeth  and  sullen  look  showed 
plainly  what  he  thought. 

'*  Where  are  you  to  s»o  ?     How  are  we  to "  keep  you  out  of 

mischief  ?  Mr.  Tiuson  would  have  added,  but  forbore. 

*'  I  don't  dislike  this  place.  It's  only  Vasey.  He's  a  mean 
hound." 

'•  You   ought  really  to  be  preparing  yourself "     Mr.  Tinson 

was  musing  as  to  the  young  man's  possible  future,  but  checked  him- 
self. *'  I  mean  that  at  your  age  a  fellow  should  be  trying  to  im- 
prove himself.     Now  tell  me,  what  sort  of  education  have  you  had  ?" 

The  question  seemed  to  puzzle  Hubert. 

'*  Where  were  you  at  school  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tinson,  simplifying  the 
question. 

"  Market  Reepham ;  the  Free  School,  for  a  short  spell." 

"  How  far  did  you  go  ?     Latin,  Greek,  the  three  Il'a  ?" 

Hubert  looked  hopeless. 

"  Can  you  read  ?" 

"A  bit." 

'•  And  write  ?" 

"  On  a  slate." 

"  Anything  else  ?" 

"I  was  put  into  ciphering;  but  I  played  the  truant  and  master 
whopped  me,  and  then  I  ran  away." 

Tiiis  was  the  presumptive  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  twenty  thou- 
sand a-year. 

"  It  will  never  do.  Whatever  happens,  whether  you  win  the  suit 
or  you  have  to  make  your  own  living,  you  cannot  be  left  in  such 
hopeless  ignorance.  I  must  tind  some  one  who  takes  pupils  of  your 
sort,  backward  aud  neglected  youths.  I  hope  you'll  agree  to  that, 
and  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities,  it  will  be  for  your  own 
good." 

*'  Shall  I  have  to  leave  Brighton  ?  I  don't  mind  a  little  schooling 
if  I  may  stay  here." 

His  affection  for  Brighton  sounded  suspicious.  W^hat  was  under- 
neath ?  Mr.  Tinson  drew  his  own  conclusions.  This  country-bred 
youth,  with  a  natural  bias  towards  vicious  seli-indulgcnce,  had 
found  some  potent  charms  in  the  lower  life  of  the  gay  seaside  city, 
and  was  loath  to  surrender  its  pleasures. 

Yet  as  well  there  as  elsewhere.  He  was  a  scapegrace,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  as  every  one  said,  and,  Mr.  Tinson  now  knew  for  hiiDself,  one 
who  would  be  certain  to  give  trouble,  to  kick  over  the  traces  wher- 
ever he  spent  the  next  few  mouths.  J  )isci])line  would  be  wasted  ou 
him,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  remove  him  some  distance  from 
temptation — aud  this  the  astute  lawyer  effected  by  placing  him  with 
a  tutor  at  Patcham,  a  village  two  or  three  miles  from  bhe  towu. 

Hubert  foil  in  with  this  arrangement  readily  enough.    But  it  waa 
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not,  ns  Mr.  TinRon  thought,  the  awakoniDg  of  a  better  spirit,  a  com- 
tneudable  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  that  induced  Hubert  at 
fivo-aud-twenty  to  j^o  back  to  school. 

Tlie  fact  was,  Mr.  Fieldiis,  the  father  of  the  lovely  Rebecca, 
resided  in  a  Hnu<^  tnodoru  villa,  Hurrouuded  by  glass-houses  and 
green  lawns,  at  Preston  I'ark,  a  short  mile  from  Hubert's  new  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


A   BOLT   FROM   BRIfSHTON. 

The  result  of  the  preliminary  hearings  had  been  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  the  St.  Evelyns,  but  the  Colonel  obstiuatelv  hoped  on.  The 
first  actual  shock  camu  with  the  intimation  that  tlie  Court  intended 
to  api)oiut  a  receiver  for  the  Straddlethorpe  property,  and  at  last 
his  confidence  began  to  give  way.  This  was  a  step  seldom  adopted 
in  an  ejectment  case  except  when  it  was  considered  that  the  revenues 
•were  in  the  wrong  hands. 

The  news  fell  rather  heavily,  too,  upon  Lady  Lezaire.  Although 
at  the  outset  the  prospect  of  disposHttHsing  St.  Evelyn  had  given  her 
extreme  pleasure,  her  satisfaction  became  more  and  more  alloyed 
as  she  realized  all  that  the  transfer  jf  the  jjroperty  meant  to  her. 
If  only  it  could  be  shown  that  the  first  wife  had  died  before  Sir 
Percy's  second  marriage  !  This  would  make  all  the  difference  to 
the  survivor.  She  would  still  be  entitled  to  call  herself  Lady 
Lezaire. 

But  this  was  a  point  on  which  Sir  Percy's  confession  left  little 
doubt.  The  date  of  Priscilla's  death  was  distinctly  stated,  but 
there  was  no  official  proof  of  it.  Satisfactory  evidence  on  this  head 
was  earnestly  souglit  in  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Tiuson'a  agent, 
but  no  proof  of  it  could  be  found. 

Lady  Lezaire  was  thus  indirectly  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  very 
closely  concerned  in  it.  She  continually  questioned  Mr,  Tinson  as 
to  what  might  befall  her. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  certain  that  the  woman  is  dead  ?''  she  asked 
doubtfully,  the  day  that  she  heard  of  the  appointment  of  the 
receiver. 

"  We  have  no  certificate,  and  until  death  is  proved  the  law  pre- 
sumes the  person  is  still  alive.  Now  the  effect  of  showing  that  Pris- 
cilla  Lady  Lezaire  is  alive  now,  would  be  to  establish  the  fact  that 
she  was  alive  when  you  iimrried  Sir  Percy.  Hence  that  marriage 
was  illegal." 

"  And  I  have  no  right  to  call  myself  Lady  Lezaire  ?" 

"Precisely,  except  by  courtesy.  But  under  t)ie  circumstances 
who  would  be  so  brutal  as  to  deny  you  the  title  ?" 

Lady  Lezaire  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  It  is  very  painful  to  me— it  is  another  cross  to  bear;  it  is  all 
very,  very  hard." 
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•'  But  at  any  rate  your  position  from  a  monetary  point  of  view 
will  not  be  affected.  Wo  have  taken  the  best  cdvico,  and  counsel 
are  all  unuuimous  that  your  scttlomentH  will  hold.  Sir  Percy  made 
them  in  good  faith,  out  of  persouahty  which  lie  was  free  to  dispose 
of  as  be  pleased.     They  took  the  nature  of  a  deed  of  gift." 

"  And  my  jointure — is  that  safe  too  ?" 

••  Well,  that  is  more  doubtful.  You  see  it  was  secured  on  tho 
entailed  property,  and  can  only  hold  if  the  now  heir  accepts  tho  lion. 
He  should  do  so,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  and  ho  shall,  if  I  have 
any  influence  over  him." 

•'  I  should  bo  sorry  to  be  beholden  to  him,  but  I  really  look  upon 
this  as  my  right  " 

"  You  are  fairly  entitled  to  do  so.  That  is  the  view  Sir  Hubert 
will  take,  if  he  has  any  proper  feeling,"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  with  a 
confidence  he  scarcely  felt.  What  ho  had  soon  of  the  now  barouot 
did  not  encourage  high  hopes  of  the  generosity  of  his  principles,  or 
the  nice  feeling  he  was  likely  to  show.  ' 

'•  And  Rachel's  portion — will  she  keep  that  ?"' 

'•The  cases  are  not  dissimilar.  Hers  depends,  like  yours,  on  the 
production  of  proof  of  Priscilla's  death,  Failing  that,  she  must  be 
accounted  illegitimate,  and  could  inherit  only  tlie  moneys  specially 
bequeathed  to  her.  She  could  not  touch  a  penny  of  the  rent-charge 
left  her  for  life  upon  the  entailed  property.  But  she  is  far  worse 
off  than  yoa,  because  she  has  to  defeu<i  the  suit." 

"  That  will  affect  them,  then  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire,  with  a  satis- 
faction  she  did  not  care  to  conceal. 

•*  Undoubtedly,  unless  costs  are  given  by  the  judge  against  the 
estate.  If  the  St.  Evelyns  lose,  it  is  pretty  probable  that  they  will 
have  to  stand  the  shot." 

"  What  are  the  costs  likely  to  amount  to  ?" 

"There  is  no  saying.  £'20,000  won't  pay  them.  And  then  there 
are  back  rents,  the  sums  wrongfully  received  up  to  the  present  date 
— quite  half  a  year's  income.  It  will  take  all  they  have,  and  some- 
thing more." 

*'  They  will  be  ruined !"  cried  Lady  Lozaire,  almost  gleefully. 

"It  will  go  very  hard  with  them.  The  Colonel  has  nothing,  I 
believe." 

"  Not  a  sixpence— never  had." 

"  What  will  become  of  them  ?     Upon  my  soul,  it  seems  hard." 

"  Mr.  Tinson,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  and  after  his — his 
You  know.  I  can't  bear  to  speak  of  it.  Surely  no  punish- 
ment that  overtakes  him  in  this  world  can  be  too  severe.  Let  him 
starve ;  he  will  deserve  it." 

"  But  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  Lady  Lezaire,  and  the  innocent  children  - 
shall  they  suffe*  for  their  father's  sin  ?" 

"  She  made  ,  .er  bed,  let  her  lie  on  it.  I  shall  do  nothing  for  them. 
They  need  not  expect  it." 

A  talk  having  much  the  same  tenor  took  place  between  St.  Evelyn 
and  his  legal  advisers.    As  the  day  of  the  great  trial  approached, 
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the  St  EvelynH*  chancoB  seemed  to  dwiDclIe  away.  The  ca^e  grew 
Htrou^er  and  Htron^ur  af^aiust  them.  Au  iudepuudont  cii(|uiry  iuHti* 
ttitcd  by  Mr.  I)aviH  ouly  HatiHtied  hiiu  of  tliu  overwhclmiu^  btreu^tb 
of  the  claiinaut'HcaHe.  Once  more  Mr.  Davis  couusclledcoraproinise, 
but  it  wtiH  uow  too  K'.to.  Nothiug  but  uncuuditioual  Hurreuder  would 
be  accepted  by  the  other  Hide. 

'*  All  or  DothiD<^',  that's  our  auswer/'  said  Mr.  Tiusou  triuinphaDtly, 
when  overtures  were  made. 

The  case  was  dowu  for  hearing;  in  the  early  spring,  little  more 
than  a  twelvemouth  from  poor  Carysfort's  death.  It  was  likely 
to  be  soon  decided,  for  the  evidence  was  short  and  to  the  point. 

"  It  all  lies  iu  a  uutshell/'  said  Mr.  Tiusou.  '*  I  really  think  wo 
are  bound  to  win.  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  keeping  the  new  baro- 
net straight  until  his  succession,  when  I  rhall  wash  my  hands  of 
him." 

The  reports  received  from  Patcham  wereby  no  means  encouraging. 
Hubert's  tutor  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

"He  won't  learn,"  wrote  this  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Partridge,  who 
was  a  kind  of  army  coach,  and  had  one  or  two  other  pupils,  "  and 
leads  the  other  lads  astray.  It  is  more  obstinacy  and  wrong  headed- 
ness  than  stupidity.  The  young  man  may  not  be  quick-witted,  but 
be  is  no  fool.  Only,  be  loathes  books  and  everything  connected 
with  them.  I  may  possibly  enable  him  to  sign  his  own  name,  but 
not  certainly  the  same  way  twice.  If  1  might  venture  so  far  as 
to  suggest  it,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  him  as  regards 
funds." 

Mr.  Tinson,  feeling  that  some  day  Hubert  might  have  the  com- 
muod  of  a  princely  income,  did  not  feel  justitied  in  altogetber 
withholding  supplies,  and  he  had  been  making  the  young  man  an 
allowance  of  a  couple  of  pounds  a  week. 

"  The  money  all  goes  the  same  way — with  low  company,  in  the 
gratification  of  low  tas^^^es.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  keep 
him  to  regular  hours.  He  is  for  ever  wandering  into  l^righton  or 
elsewhere,  returning  sometimes  quite  late  at  night.  On  one  occasion 
a  mob  of  disreputable  friends  brought  him  home  Hushed  with  drink, 
and  in  altogether  a  most  discreditable  condition. 

"  Several  times  I  have  thought  that  in  justice  to  my  other  pupils  I 
ought  to  beg  of  you  to  remove  him  from  my  house." 

But  Mr.  Partridge  was  a  poor  man,  to  whom  a  pupil  more  or  les.^ 
mattered  greatly,  and  he  continued  to  tolerate  Hubert's  presence 
till  a  more  serious  scandal  compelled  him  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Tin- 
sou 

"  Pray  come  down.     Great  trouble.    Podifat  in  custody." 

The  moment  was  ill  chosen  for  any  escapade.  The  case  of  Lezaire 
V.  St.  Evelyn  was  to  begin- this  week,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
claimant  iu  court  was  indispensable. 

*'  What  has  he  been  doing  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tinson  sharply  of  bi3 
tutor.     "  I  am  afraid  you  have  allowed  him  too  much  licence." 

"  He  has  been  a  cause  of  iufiuito  trouble  to  us,''  pleaded  Mr. 
Partridge.    ♦'  I  am  quite  sorry  we  kept  him." 
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"  At  Nowliavcn.    The  chargo  is  ahdnction. 
tlio  only  dau^^htur  of  a  highly  rospoctt'd 

"  ChoniiHt,  named  Fiohlus.     Isn't  that  it 

It  was  tl»e  Had  fact.  Hnhort's  numerous  ahsonccs  from  Pateham 
wore  thus  explained.  Ho  had  heen  carrying  on  an  iMHidioiis  iutrit^un 
with  the  {^entlo  htit  too  trusting  Uehocca.  What  wiles  ho  used 
were  never  fully  laid  hare  ;  hut  it  was  ascertained  that  for  conciuest 
he  had  not  depeu'led  on  iiis  dark  face  alone.  He  had  posed  as  the 
exiled  nobleman  who  must  shortly  rec^over  his  own.  His  mysterious 
liints  of  what  was  comin<{  to  him — a  title  and  ;{reat  fortune,  in  both 
of  which  she  should  share — sulUced  to  win  tlie  silly  {girl's  favor. 
Miss  FielduH  had  but  lately  left  i  hoardiu}^  school,  and  was  still 
wrapt  in  romantic  dreams.  Hul)ert  was  the  prince  promised  her  by 
sycophantic  schoolfellows,  who  toadied  and  worshipped  the  young 
heiress. 

(Oswego  Villa,  where  Mr.  Fieldus  resided,  stood  detached  :  in 
front,  a  long  lawn  reached  the  hii^hroad — behind,  another,  with 
thick  shrubbery,  ran  parallel  with  the  railway  etnbankment. 
Hubert  came  along  the  line  to  the  trysting-place,  slid  down  the 
embankment,  and  made  his  way  to  his  lady-love  through  a  thick- 
set hedge.  Their  meetings  were  conducted  with  great  secrecy.  Old 
Fieldus  was  away  at  his  business  all  day,  and  the  servants  were 
suborned  to  silence  by  the  artful  Jlebecca, 

A  crisis  came  when  the  chemist  ran  up  against  Hubert  near  the 
house,  recognized  him,  and  angrily  warned  him  that  if  he  showed 
himself  there  again  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the  stablemen  and 
thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

The  course  of  true  love  was  thus  rudely  rutlled.  Hubert  told 
llebecca  that  he  was  watched  and  did  not  dare  see  her  again. 

Why  would  she  not  go  off  with  him  ? 

Next  day,  with  fifty  pounds  iu  his  pocket  which  he  had  raised 
from  a  Brighton  Jew  on  his  expectations,  and  a  bill  for  three  times 
the  amount,  Hubert  was  whirling  along  the  Xewhaven  road,  liebecca 
at  his  side,  in  a  mail  phaeton  and  pair.  They  meant  to  catch  the 
Dieppe  steamer  and  go  on  at  once  to  Paris.  Rebecca  had  travelled 
this  way  before,  with  her  father. 

But  the  runaways  had  been  betrayed  by  the  livery-stable  keeper, 
who  had  suspected  Hubert  from  the  first  and  consulted  Mr.  Vasey. 
Old  Fieldus  followed,  furious,  to  Newhaven,  having  first  put  the 
police  on  the  alert,  and  the  lovers  were  detainee!.  The  father 
recovered  his  daughter,  and  Hubert  was  sent  to  the  lockup,  with 
three  serious  charges  against  him,  all  started  by  the  implacable  Mr. 
Fieldus ;  first,  the  abduction  of  a  minor ;  next,  obtaininj^  money 
(from  the  Jew)  under  false  pretences ;  and  last,  the  attempted  theft 
of  a  mail  phaeton  and  pair. 

This  was  the  mess  Mr.  Tinson  had  to  clear  up.    Aud  he  did  it| 
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but  ouly  by  much  astute  avgumont,  and  a  lavish  oxpendituro  of 
cash  Tho  money-lender  kincily  accepted  cent,  per  cent,  for  his 
advance;  the  jol)  rnaster  could  not  substantiate  theft  when  h's 
property  was  restored  to  him  with  a  handsome  douceur ;  but  old 
Field  us  was  more  obdurate. 

"He  shall  go  to  jail.  I  want  to  see  him  on  the  treadmill,  or 
picking  oakum.    I'd  like  to  see  him  hanged." 

'•  Of  course  he  richly  deserves  punishment,"  Mr.  Tinson  admitted. 
•'  Jiut  just  think,  the  innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty.  If  you 
proceed  against  him,  your  daughter's  name  must  be  dragged  into 
court.  Now,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  avoid  the — ahem  I— scandal, 
eh  ?" 

Mr.  Fieldus  was  very  loath  to  let  go  his  revenge,  yet  he  saw  the 
full  force  of  what  Mr.  Tinson  said. 

"  Poor  child  !  she'll  never  hold  her  head  up  again,  I'm  afraid.  He 
hadn't  ought  to  be  let  off,  the  double-dyed  young  scoundrel ;  but  for 
her  sake — I  suppose  J  must  give  way." 

"  He  ought  to  make  her  amends,  Mr.  Fieldus.  He  has  promised 
to  marry  her,  you  know,  and  he  shall  do  so,  if  you  wish  and 
ai)prove." 

"Never!     "What  I  give  my  Rebecca  to  that  scamp?     Let  all  my 

money  go  to  a  sot  and  a  scapegrace  who'd  squander  it  and  ill-use 

her  ?     No,  no.     He's  no  mate  for  my  girl.     How  she  will  weather 

this,  God  knows  ;  but  to  marry  that  blackguard  would  be  too  heavy 

apeualty  to  pay." 

"  I  don't  defend  him;  I  sliould  be  sorry  indeed  to  recommend  him. 
He  is  by  no  moans  a  perfect  character — that  I  readily  admit.  But 
under  the  circumstances  —you  may  have  heard,  perhaps  ? — he  would 
be  no  unequal  match." 

Mr.  Fieldus  was  better  read  in  the  pharmacopoeia  and  preparation 
of  drugis  than  in  the  proceedings  of  the  law  courts,  and  he  had  evi- 
dently heard  nothing  of  the  great  case  pending. 

"  1  know  of  no  circumstances — none  at  present,  I  mean" — be  said, 
"  that  could  reconcile  me  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law — a  low-born 
scamp,  a  mere  adventurer " 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Fieldus.     I  may  tell  you " 

Mr.  Tinson  paused.  Why  should  he  tell  Mr.  Fieldus  of  Hubert's 
chances  ?  They  were  good  enough,  but  they  might  go  against  him 
after  all.  If  Mr.  Fieldus  would  not  take  him,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  It  was  enough  to  get  the  young  man  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  iiiis  Mr.  Tinson  secured. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
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The  great  Lezaii-e  case  was  ended,  and  the  new  baronet,  Sir 
Hubert  Lezaire  reigned  supreme. 

It  had  nf3ver  been  in  much  doubt,  said  those  learned  in  the  law. 
The  only  hitch,  the  disappearance  of  Priscilla  Lady  Lezaire,  vre 
Spary,  and  the  absence  of  proof  of  her  death,  did  not  affect  the 
heirship.  It  only  left  Rachel's  right  to  her  inheritance  in  doubt. 
This  point  was  reserved,  but  eventually  settled  by  a  conjproraise. 

Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  might  enjoy  all  she  inherited  undisturbed,  pro- 
vided her  attorneys  gave  an  undertaking  not  to  appeal.  The  Colonel 
was  i)ersuaded,  with  some  difficulty,  to  consent  to  this.  His  wife 
kept  her  portion,  or  the  remnant  that  survived  the  lawyers'  claims 
— a  mere  pittance.     The  St.  Fvelyns  were  practically  beggared. 

Let  us  leave  them  to:'  the  present  to  recommence  life  in  poverty 
and  discomfort,  and  fohow  the  fortunes  of  the  new  owner  Straddle- 
thorpe  Hall. 

What  will  he  do  ?  How  will  he  behave  ?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions asked  on  all  sides  and  by  all  manner  of  people  in  Thorpe- 
shire. 

Nowhere  was  the  new  owner  of  Straddlethorpe  canvassed  more 
eagerly  and  with  more  misgiving  than  at  the  Hall  itself.  Servants 
and  employees  of  all  grades,  almost  without  exception,  were  very 
anxious  as  to  the  future. 

They  knew  Sir  Hubert  so  well,  all  of  them  ;  and  he  knew  them. 
What  kind  of  master  was  this  jumped-up  youngster  likely  to  make? 
■ — this  fortunate  youth  who  till  yesterday  had  been  one  of  them- 
selves, lower  than  many,  superior  to  none  ;  browbeaten,  knocked 
about,  abused,  often  cuffed,  and  very  generally  despised  ? 

Many  said,  especially  among  the  aj^per  servants,  that  they'd  better 
give  notice  and  clear  out. 

"  I  shan't  want  to  be  kicked  out,"  said  honest  Tom  Staines,  the 
head-keeper.  We've  had  too  many  cross  words,  him  and  1,  for  ua 
to  forgather  and  bo  good  friends.  I  know  he  hates  me,  and  I've 
never  had  no  respect  for  him.  I'd  rather  go  under-kee;)er  for  a  bit 
than  stay  here  and  knuckle  down  to  him." 

"That's  my  view,"  observed  Mr.  Thorndike,  the  bailiff.  "I've 
been  on  the  estate,  man  and  boy,  these  tive-and-foity  years,  and 
know  every  stick,  every  stone.  I  shall  be  heartsore  at  leav.mg  the 
land,  but  I  must  go.  I  could  have  stomached  the  Colonel.  For  all 
he's  so  arbitrary,  he's  a  gentleman,  and  acted  fair.  But  1  couldn't 
give  this  chap  willing  honest  service,  knowing  what  he's  been,  and 
all  I've  said  of  him,  and  all  I  feel." 

"I  suppose  Sir  Hubert's  money'U  be  as  good  as  another  man's," 
said  leery  old  Peters,  who  scented  good  times  coming  for  those  who 
knew  how  to  turn  them  to  account. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stay,  Mr.  Peters  ?  " 

•'  It'll  all  depend  on  how  he  shapes  and  who  he  puts  over  us.  If 
you  ask  me,  I  say  I'd  far  rather  stay.  It's  ill  changing  roofs  at  my 
time  of  life,  and  to  my  thinking  Sir  Hubert's  better  than  that  mur- 
dering  Colonel.    What  have  we  got  to  do  with  what  he  was  ?     it'9 
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what  he  in  and  means  to  be.  I'm  ready  to  serve  bim  faithfully  if 
lie'll  let  me,  aud  '11  treat  me  fair.  He's  had  a  slice  of  luck— well,  I 
don't  grudge  it  him." 

"  liut  you'd  like  to  stauu  iu  xad  share  ?  That's  about  the  size  of 
it,"  cried  Tom  Staines.  "  A  stable  full  of  nags,  the  buying  and 
swopping  all  in  your  own  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corn  and  the 
hay." 

"  I  likes  my  regulars,  Mr  Staines,  and  so  do  you.  Do  you  never 
sell  pheasants'  eggs  or  take  tips  for  placing  the  guns  ?  But  if  you 
wish  to  say  that  I'm  not  straight  and  above-board,  why,  you'll  have 
to  stand  to  it.     I'm  no  worse  than  my  neighbors  " 

'*  I  never  defrauded  my  master  of  a  mag,"  retorted  Staines,  angrily. 
"  If  you  weren't  an  older  man " 

"  There,  there,"  interposed  Mr.  Thorndike.  "  No  quarrelling 
among  old  friends,  and  before  ladies  too.  Here  comes  Mrs. 
Leleu." 

The  housekeeper,  in  her  quiet  black  dress,  with  her  dark  inscrut- 
able face,  was  seen  crossing  the  yard  to  the  harness- room,  where  the 
foregoing  conversatiou  had  taken  placo. 

"  Morning,  ma'am,"  said  Staines.  "  Any  news?  We're  talking  of 
what's  likely  to  happen.     Shall  you  stay  on  ?" 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Staines  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Leleu 
evadi/jg  the  question  adroitly,  but  it  w/  3  plain  she  resented  it  and 
did  not  choose  to  answer. 

'•  We  mean  to  go,  Mr.  Thorndike  and  I,  before  we're  turned  out. 
Now  Mr  Peters  here " 

"  No  one  need  be  turned  out,  I'm  sure,  unless  he  wishes  it," 
replied  Mrs  Leleu,  with  an  air  of  patronage.  She  was  evidently 
more  behind  the  scenes  than  her  fellow-servants.  "  Sir  Hubert  has 
no  present  desire  to  make  any  change  in  the  establishment." 

•*  Have  you  heard  that  for  certain  ?"  asked  Mr.  Thorndike. 

•' Yes,  this  morning,  from  Mr.  Tmson.  That  was  what  brought 
me  here.  Peters,  you  are  to  meet  the  3.05  express.  Sir  Hubert  will 
arrive  this  afternoon." 

•'  What  carriage '?" 

••  Mr.  Tiusou  did  not  say.     You  will  know  best." 

It  was  now  full  summer-tide,  and  the  old  coachman,  mindful  of 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  took  over  the  open  barouche,  a  state 
vehicle  of  ancient  but  imposing  appearance,  with  a  great  yellow 
body  swinging  between  high  curved  springs.  Both  Peters  and  the 
footman  beside  him  were  in  their  best  liveries,  and  even  the  groom 
with  the  luggage-cart  wore  the  bottle-green  coat  with  orange  cuffs  of 
the  retainers  et  the  Lezaires. 

Sir  Hubert  came  tumbling  down  the  side  steps  of  the  station  as 
fast  as  he  could  run,  and  made  straight  for  the  carriage. 

"  Holloa  1  what's  this  ?"  he  cried,  evidently  disgusted  aud  disap- 
pointed.    "  I  expected  the  mail  phaeton." 

'*  Nothing  special  was  ordered.  Sir  Hubert,"  said  Peters,  promptly 
and  most  deferentially,  as  he  made  the  usual  salute. 
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"  It's  that  ass  Tinson.  And  I  was  dyinj»  to  finj»er  the  ribbons. 
Here,  Tinson,  I  say,  they've  brought  the  barouche,  and  I  particularly 
wanted  to  drive  myself.     Why  didn  t  you  see  to  it?" 

"  Why  dida't  you  see  to  it  yourself  ?"  replied  the  lawyer  with 
quick  resentment.  "You're  your  own  master,  and  can  give  your  own 
orders  now." 

"  But  you  haven't  let  me.  You  are  always  interfering.  I'll  be 
bio  wed  if  I " 

•'  Be  quiet,  can't  you?"  whispered  the  lawyer,  nearly  exasperated. 
"  Before  your  new  servants  too !  -Jump  in;  we  can  settle  all  tbis 
at  Straddlethorpe  before  7  take  my  leave." 

The  role  of  bear-leader  was  clearly  dis])leasi«ig  to  Mr.  Tinson,  <and 
he  did  not  mean  to  play  it  long. 

"  Jump  in  ?  Not  I !  I  shall  get  on  the  box.  I  mean  to  try  tbe 
paces  of  these  bays.  Peters  never  would  let  me  drive  them  in  old 
times,  hut  he  can't  help  himself  now." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  Peters  himself, and  the  footman?" 

"  They  shall  go  ioside." 

•'With  me?     Thank  you." 

'•  No ;  you  can  got  up  on  the  box.     I'll  take  care  of  you." 

This  was  how  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire  started  to  take  possession  of 
his  ancestral  home.  There  was  a  general  but  suppressed  laughter 
at  the  little  station  as  the  barouche  disappeared,  driven  at  a  break- 
neck pace  by  its  owner,  while  his  men  sat  up  as  solemn  and  uncon- 
cerned as  they  could  manage  upon  the  seats  of  hon'^r  inside. 

The  journey  to  Straduiethorpe  was  a  short  five  miles,  but  fate 
ruled  that  many  persons  shuuld  witness  this  madcap  escapade. 
The  galloping  horses,  flogged  to  their  utmost  speed,  got  out  of  hand 
and  first  narrowly  overturned  a  pony-carriage,  then  cannoned 
against  a  market  cart,  and  meeting  last  of  all  the  humble  waggon- 
ette of  a  country  parson,  so  terrified  its  driver  that  he  turned  sharp 
off  the  road  and  was  upset  into  a  ditch. 

The  manner  of  Sir  Hubert's  entry  into  Straddlethorpe  was  the 
common  talk  of  the  whole  county  before  the  week  was  out. 

"  Not  so  bad,"  cried  the  new  baronet,  consulting  his  watch,  a 
brand-new  gold  repeater,  as  the  steaming  horses  were  reined  in  with 
diflBculty  at  the  hall  door.  "  Twenty-nine  minutes  the  five  miles. 
What's  amiss,  you  old  fool  ?" 

This  was  to  Peters,  who  had  alighted  at  once,  and  was  already 
examining  bis  cattle,  the  most  cherished  pair  of  horses  in  his 
stable. 

*•  Too  fast,  too  fast.  Sir  Hubert.  They're  not  in  Derby  con- 
dition." 

'•  Well,  they  ought  to  be,  if  they're  to  drag  me  behind  'em.  But 
two  won't  do,  I  want  a  team.  You  must  look  out  for  'em  :  four  of  a 
color,  a  level  lot  that'll  do  credit  to  a  coacli  by  Marlitt  »S:  Tunks." 

He  rattled  on  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  to  Mr.  Tinson's  manifest 
annoyance,  while  Peter's  stood  listening  respectfully  and  the  foot- 
man held  the  hall  door  open  wide. 
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There  was  some  one  waiting  within  who  was  moved  seemingly  to 
great  wrath  by  what  she  heard  and  saw. 

"  Scatterbraia !  Addle  pate!  Senseless  idiot!  to  make  p^jch  a 
beginning." 

It  was  Mrs.  Leleu  :  her  black  eyes  flashing  indignation,  and  her 
pale  dark  face  fierce  and  forbidding. 

But  when  the  baronet  passed  under  his  own  rooftree,  she  had 
schooled  herself  to  to  look  pleasant,  and  greeted  him  quite  smiling, 
with  the  smirking  self-satisfaction  of  an  old  and  privileged  atten- 
dant. 

'•  My  humble  duty  to  you,  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire ;  a  warm  welcome 
and  hearty  good  wishes  !  May  you  long  live  to  enjoy  your  good  for- 
tune, now  you've  come  to  your  own !" 

"  What  1  Mother  Leleu  herself !  I  had  clean  forgotten.  How 
goes  it  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  blooming.  But  I  say,  none  of  your 
jawbations  now.     Things  is  altered.     But  come  along,  let's  refresh." 

"  Tea  is  laid  in  the  china  drawing-room,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu  rather 
primly. 

"  Tea !  Hog's  wash  I  dish-water  !  No  catlap  for  me.  Send  in 
the  decanters.  I'm  for  port  wine  and  potash.  What'U  you  try, 
Tinson  ?" 

And  Sir  Hubert  passed  on,  still  holding  the  carriage- whip,  and 
without  removing  his  hat,  to  the  drawing-room  called  the  "  china- 


room. 
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from  the  numerous  cabinets  it  contained,  all  crammed  vviuli 


costly  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  old  blue.  There  he  sprawled  full  length 
upon  a  settee  covered  with  fine  satin  brocade,  drank  three  gV^sses  of 
port  running,  and  lit  an  enormous  ciga  *. 

"  Why  do  you  let  him  go  on  like  that  ?  "  hissed  Mrs.  Leleu  in  Mr. 
Tinson's  ear.  "  It's  bestial.  He'll  be  ruined,  lost,  within  the 
year." 

"  I'm  not  his  keeper  or  his  bear-leader 
responded  the  lawyer,  quite  x^iously.     "  If 

his  welfare  you'd  better  take  him  in  hand.  I've  other  and  more 
pressing  occupations.  I  said  I'd  start  him  fair,  so  I  came  down,  but 
I  don't  care  how  soon  I  go  back  again.  In  spite  of  the  good  business 
he  brings,  I  think  I've  had  nearly  enough  of  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire." 


the  Lord  be  praised  1" 
you're  so  concerned  for 
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THE   STI^ADDLETHORPE   STAKES. 


There  was  a  magistrates'  meeting  a  few  days  later  ir  Market  Reep- 
ham,  and  much  county  business  to  transact;  so  the  Thorpeshiie 
Club  was  very  full  about  lunch-time.  It  was  a  sociable  little  place, 
where  every  one  knew  every  one  else,  and  at  the  long  table  where 
all  sat  together  the  talk  was  general  and  well  sustained. 
^t  was  all  on  one  topic  ;  the  new  owner  of  Straddletborpe,  hia 
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strange  advent,  and  the  way  he  would  "  shape  "  as  a  neighbor  and 
personage  in  the  shire. 

"  It  was  tremendous  the  way  he  drove  home,"  said  Lord  Prud- 
bames.  "  He  was  like  Mazeppa  urgiufj  on  his  wild  career.  Gibson, 
our  parson,  met  him  and  fairly  turned  tail." 

"  Fancy  driving  one's  own  barouche  and  the  coachman  inside  1" 
said  another. 

"  I  don't  so  much  quarrel  about  that,"  said  sensible  old  Etherly 
of  Etherly.  *'  It's  a  distinction  only.  Any  !ii::n  might  drive  a 
coach  and  put  his  own  people  inside.  ]>esides,  I  daresay  he's  fond 
of  driving,  and  no  doubt  hasn't  had  nmch  of  it." 

•'  Put  a  beggar  on  horseflesh  and  hell  drive  to  the  devil,"  added 
Mr.  Newall,  who  went  in  for  epigram. 

"  That's  where  he'll  go,  hands  down,  in  less  than  no  time,  I'm 
afraid.     I»Ia,l:e  ducks  and  drakes  of  everything." 

*'  What  a  Nemesis  for  Sir  Percy  1  A.  fine  property  nursed  for 
years  just  for  this  spendthrift  to  squander  it." 

"  He'll  never  do,  I'm  afraid.  There's  no  quality  about  him.  He 
may  have  the  blood,  but  he's  missed  the  breeding,  and  it's  too  late 
to  get  that  now." 

"He  ought  uevar  to  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  mud.  It's 
monstrjus  hard  on  the  St.  Evelyns,"  said  Mr.  Etherly,  who  was 
still  staunch  to  his  old  friend. 

"  I  really  cannot  see  that."  The  speaker  was  General  Wyndham- 
Parker.     "  St.  Evelyn  married  for  money — " 

"  Come,  come.     At  any  rate  Rachel  did  not." 

•'  For  money  which  slipped  through  his  fingers.  He  was  after 
Straddlethorpe,  and  made  no  bones  about  the  means  of  acquiring 
it." 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "When  thirteen  jurymen  and  a  judge  tried  and 
acquitted  him,  would  you  call  him  guilty  still '?" 

"I  shall  always  have  my  own  oi)inions,  and  I'm  delighted  the 
property's  come  to  the  right  man.  I  don't  believe  he's  half  a  bad 
chap,  this  Hubert  Lezaire." 

"  Will  he  do  his  duty  by  the  county  ?  Will  he  keep  up  his  coverts, 
breed  foxes,  and  subscribe  to  the  hunt  ?" 

"  He  has  sent  a  first  cheque  of  a  hundred  towards  the  new 
kennels,"  cried  the  General.     "  He  told  me  so  himself  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  you  have  seen  him,  then.     Where?" 

♦'  At  his  own  place.     I  called  at  Straddlethorpe." 

He  might  have  added,  but  did  not,  that  Sir  Hubert  had  returned 
the  visit  already — in  fact  the  same  day. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  all  call,"  said  Lord  Prudhames,  to  turn  off 
the  smile  which  lighted  his  as  well  as  most  faces  at  the  table. 

Mrs.  Wyndham- Parker  had  still  three  marriageable  daughters, 
and  Straddlethorpe  was  now  in  the  market. 

"  Well,  I  went  because  I  had  to  go,"  said  the  General,  seemingly 
unconscious.  "  I  had  to  speak  about  that  slip  of  gorse  that  borders 
pi^  spinney," 
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•*  And  how  did  you  find  him,  General  ?'* 

♦•  Very  shy." 

*'  That  was  probably  sherry." 

*'  I  certainly  saw  no  signs  of  that.  He  was  diffident,  as  mi^'ht  be 
expected,  but  by  no  means  (/tnich\  I  teel  confident  that,  with 
kindly  encouragement,  he  would  soon  imj  rove." 

"  If  he  could  only  marry,  well  and  soon,"  said  Mr.  fatherly, 
maliciously. 

•'  It  would  bt)  the  best  thing  for  him,"  replied  the  (leneral,  stoutly 
refusing  to  understand  the  allusion. 

'*  Undoubtedly,."  all  agreed.  "If  any  sensible  girl  could  be  found 
to  manage  his  establishment  for  him — it'll  soon  want  it,  1  expect — 
and  take  him  himself  in  hand." 

•'Ay,  ay!  but  where  is  she  to  be  found?"  asked  Mr.  Etherly, 
abstractedly.  '•  I  don't  envy  any  girl  the  job.  To  my  thinking, 
she'd  have  a  rough  time.    ^Vhere  is  she  to  be  found,  eh  ?  ' 

It  was  an  open  question  which  no  one  felt  constrained  to  answer, 
altliough  one  person  present  was  ready  to  do  so.  General  and  MrR- 
AVyndham-Parker  thought  they  knew  of  the  v^ry  wife  to  suit  Sir 
Hubert  Lezaire. 

They  had  six  daughters  in  all.  One  only  had  married  as  yet : 
Mrs.  Richards,  the  wife  of  the  old  aide-de  camp  who  had  been  a 
candidate  for  the  county  jail.  Then  came  three,  familiarly  known 
as  'lea,  'Ina,  'Ktta,  tl»e  pet  abbreviations  of  the  long  winded  names, 
Frederica,  Georniana,  and  Henrietta.  Two  more,  'Ita  and  'Otta, 
were  still  in  the  schoolroom. 

Although  making  a  fair  show  at  Hazelgrove — a  house  long  empty 
and  rented  low — money  was  not  too  plentiful  with  the  Wyndliam- 
Parkers,  and  the  prudent  parents  were  most  anxious  to  get  their 
daughters  comfortably  settled. 

Yet  the  three  now  on  hand  hung  fire,  and  within  a  year  or  two 
there  would  be  five.  Ita  and  Otta  were  fast  growing  into  woman- 
hood. 

Ktta,  it  was  true,  had  made  a  conquest  at  Plymouth  when  staying 
with  her  married  sister,  whose  husband  was  now  an  army  pay- 
master. But  it  was  no  great  catch  —a  captain  in  a  marching 
regiment  with  no  expectations — and  two  old  soldiers  like  General 
and  Mrs.  Wyndham-ParkCr  knew  to  a  penny  the  exact  value  of  such 
a  military  marriage. 

Etua  was  attractive,  more  so  than  her  elder  sisters  :  there  were 
people,  indeed,  who  called  her  remarkably  pretty.  Her  father  and 
mother  both  thought  she  might  do  better  for  herself  than  with  this 
Captain  Sutton.  Still  they  did  not  quite  refuse  their  consent.  After 
all,  a  bird  in  the  hand 

Not  a  little  of  the  General's  objection  to  Etta's  engagement  with 
Captain  Sutton  was  due  to  its  irregularity.  As  an  officer  of  the  old 
school,  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  seniority.  Age  before  honesty  : 
the  first-born  had  the  first  claims.  Ktta  might  marry  Captain 
Sutton  or  almost  any  one,  when  she  pleased,  provided  lea  and  Ina 
wero  dis|)osed  of  aud  out  of  the  way. 
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Hence  in  the  campaign  against  Straddlethorpe— and  the  plan  of 
operations  had  been  fully  discusHed  aii>i  settled  dir*>ctly  Sir  Hubert 
had  gained  his  suit— it  was  resolved  to  push  lea,  the  eldest,  well  to 
the  front. 

Frederica  Wyndham-Parker  thoroughly  understood  whit  was 
expected  of  her.  She  was  ready  to  go  forward  to  the  attack  like  a 
true  veteran,  gr  iteful  for  the  chances  of  distinction  accorded  her. 

She  was  with  her  father  on  his  first  visit  to  Straddlethorpe.  They 
rode  over.  lea  Jooked  well  on  horseback  :  a  habit  suited  her  thin 
figure,  and  her  plain  swarthy  face  looked  leis  uninteresting  under 
the  tall  black  hat. 

Sir  Hubert  c^me  out  to  the  doorstep,  and  insisted  rather  bolster* 
ously — the  General  had  described  him  as  shy ! — on  their  entering 
the  house. 

"I  want  to  talk  business  for  just  two  minutes,  Lezaire,"  began 
the  General. 

"  You  must  come  in,  sir  —  come  in  and  take  something.  Too 
early  ?  Stuff  I  it's  past  twelve.  And  the  young  lady :  she  must 
want  refreshment  alter  her  ride." 

"  No,  no,"  protested  the  General,  as  he  explained.  "  It's  about 
that  bit  of  gorse.  Now  your  new  man  Woodley — an  honest  chap 
enough,  I  daresay — and  I  don't  agree." 

Sir  Hubert  did  not  listen.  He  was  already  helping  Miss  Wynd- 
ham-Parker to  dismount,  clumsily  enough,  but  with  great  goodwill. 
Somehow  an  arm  slipped  round  the  slpniier  waist,  and  lea  felt  a 
very  distinct  squeeze  of  her  hand.  The  young  baronet  knew  only 
one  way  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  rare  blushes  were  still  mautUng  on  lea's  sallow  cheeks  when 
Sir  Hubert,  finding  his  hospitable  offers  refused,  insisted  unou 
showing  them  over  tbe  Hall.  The  invitation  seemed  to  counrm  a 
vague  hope  that  she  had  made  an  impression,  and  she  forgave  him 
the  forwardness  that  was  a  silent  but  expressive  tribute  to  her 
charms. 

They  visited  all  the  principal  rooms,  and  duly  admired  all;  the 
china  drawing-room,  my  lady's  boudoir,  a  charming  chamber  looking 
out  on  a  little  rose-garden  of  its  own,  specially  approi)riated  to  the 
mistress  of  Straddlethorpe,  and  long  occupied  by  the  last  Lady 
Lezaire. 

As  Isa  looked  round  she  saw  herself  with  prophetic  eye  already 
installed,  and  her  hopes  ran  higher  when  Sir  Hubert  stepped  out 
into  the  garden  and  gathered  her  a  choice  bouquet. 

But  the  business  talk  had  rather  suffered  ;  the  General  had  not 
again  referred  to  what  seemed  a  mere  subterfuge  for  calling.  It 
was  the  young  baronet  who  returned  to  the  subject. 

*' What  about  the  gorse,  General  ?     Shall  I  send  for  Woodley?" 

"  Why  not  have  a  horse  round  and  ride  there  ?  You  could  come 
on  and  lunch  at  Hazelgrove." 

"  Right  you  are.  I'm  your  man.  It  won't  take  me  five  minutesi 
^Q  Older  a  horae," 
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Sir  Hubert  xvas  ready  In'msGlf  lO  ,inmp  into  the  saddle.  Fjfia 
favorite  costume  was  liorscy  ;  lie  li\'c'l  in  brecclicH  aud  gaiters,  aud 
looked  at  his  bewt  hiie  a  horae-dealcr'a  tout  or  under  stud-sroom. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


SIR   HUBERT'S   FRIENDS. 


When  the  horses  were  bron^jht  round  to  the  door,  Sir  Hubert  helped 
Miss  AVyndhani -Parker  to  remount  in  approved  fashion,  lifting  her 
aftujL  ho  bad  tiikcu  her  tiiiy  foot  in  his  hand,  then  placing  it  in  the 
stirn'p  and  caicfuliy  arranging  the  folds  of  the  habit. 

"  You're  lilso  a  fcatbor,"  he  cried.  '•  I  should  think  you  could 
ride  six  stune  lour.  A i id  a  first-rate  jockey  too,"  he  added  admir- 
iu;.'ly,  iiH  lie  saw  bor  silting  up  straight  and  self-possessed. 

"  lea  can  ride  a  bit,"  said  her  lather.  "  All  my  girls  can.  I 
taii<^bt  tliuui  iiiyseli'.'' 

TIk;  little  General  was  very  proud  of  his  own  horsemanship. 

"Shall  wo  take  a  spin  round  the  pprk,  nir  ?  We  can  get  out  at 
tb(!  f;u'  end  ;  tliat  i.s,  if  yea  are  not  afraid,  miss,  of  a  bit  of  jumping." 

Tea  tor  answer  ^/ave  her  horse  his  head,  and  the  three  cantered 
gaily  on  acrohs  the  level  turf,  affrighting  the  few  timid  deer  that 
still  made  the  park  their  home,  and  pointing  with  increasing  pace 
for  the  low  fence,  beyond  which  was  a  grassy  lane-like  road  that  led 
to  the  home  farm. 

"  P>ravo  !"  cri(  d  Sir  Hubert,  as  lea  sailed  first  over  the  fence,  he 
folK)wing  close  in  her  wake.  "  You  took  that  like  a  bird.  Come  on  I 
let's  have  a.  racket  across  the  fields." 

"  Hold  liard  !"  shunted  the  General.  "  You'll  ruin  your  hay  crop, 
and  tlieie's  young  corn  beyond." 

"]'>other  the  ( rops !''  a)].swered  Sir  Hubert,  as  he  reluctantly 
reined  in.  "Nt  . er  mind,  Miss  lea,  well  have  our  gallop  out  yet. 
Wait  till  tiio  cub-hunting  comes.  I  should  like  to  pilot  you  across 
country  :  you're  one  of  the  right  sort,  and  you  shall  ride  my  chest- 
nut mare." 

lea  was  radiant  when  r.lie  reached  Hazelgrove  ;  her  eyes  sparkled 
■with  satisfa'tiou.  it  was  with  quite  an  air  of  ownership  that  she 
presented  Sir  Hulieri]  to  her  mother. 

"Sir  liubevt  IjO/aire,  mamma;  he  has  come  to  lunch.  Pajja 
brouglit  him  with  us«  And  we  have  had  such  a  ic"i;ghtful 
ride  1" 

"  It  is  very  cfood  of  you,  Sir  Plubert,  to  join  our  family  party," 
said  ]M)'S.  Wyjidijaui-i'avker,  a  large  fair  woman  with  the  remains  of 
great  ;40od  loo;;s,  but  ratlior  auxious  pale  eyes  and  worn  washed-out 
conjplexio^-,  that  s])oko  of  family  cares  Poor  mother!  she  had  a 
largo  brood— disappoiiitmg  daugiittrs  that  would  not  go  off,  an  ex- 
ptn.bivc  houscholU)  and  not  too  ample  means.     Life  had   not  been 
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easy  with  Mrs.  Parker  ;  hers  had  hecu  a  wauderiu^  nomad  existence, 
from  garrison  to  garrison,  all  over  the  world,  always  catui)aiguiu^ 
and  struf^gling,  till  they  had  settled  down  at  Hai^elj^rove,  vhery 
other  ti-'oublfts,  these  disappointing  daughters,  constantly  vexed  and 
preoccupied  her. 

"  Well,  girls,"  said  the  General,  hustling  in.  ♦'  How  are  you, 
Maria  ?  Hope  you  have  a  good  lunch  for  us.  But  I  told  Sir  Hubert 
he  must  take  what  he  could  tind." 

The  luncheon  party  had  been  planned,  like  everything  else,  and 
was  something  more  than  the  ordinary  square,  substantial,  mid-day 
meal  that  generally  made  a  pretentious  late  dinner  unnecessary  at 
Ha/elgrove. 

The  guest's  place  had  also  been  carefully  settled  beforehand.  He 
sat  between  Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker  and  the  daughter  they  intended 
for  him,  lea,  who,  still  flushed  and  excited  with  her  ride,  retailed  its 
chief  incidents  with  much  animation. 

"  Where's  Etta  ?"  asked  the  General,  crossly.  His  military  train- 
ing had  schooled  him  to  the  most  exact  punctuality,  and  h  3xpected 
it  from  every  one  in  the  house.  '*  She  must  have  beard  the  bell. 
Besides,  it's  long  past  two." 

*•  Sliall  I  go  and  call  her,  father  ?"  asked  one  of  the  younger 
children. 

"  Certainly  not.  If  she  likes  to  lose  her  lunch,  that's  her 
affair." 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Etta,  slow,  self* 
possessed,  and  unconcerned,  walked  in. 

"  Late  for  parade,  miss,"  began  the  General,  sharply.     •'  You 

know  the  rule:  dry  bread  and  cheese "     He  stopped   abruptly, 

checked  by  a  scowl  from  his  better  half.  These  details  of  a  strict 
domestic  discipline  were  hardly  calculated  to  impress  their  g"?st. 

'^  I  could  not  come  sooner.  I  was  finishing  a  letter  to  Sam.'  said 
Miss  Etta,  cooUv. 

Now  Sam  was  the  Captain  Sutton  to  whom  she  was  supposed  to 
have  engaged  herself  altogether  without  her  parents'  consent,  and 
this  reckless  remark  was  like  a  challenge  flung  down  for  her  father's 
acceptance.  Under  other  circumstances  a  sharp  passage  of  arms 
would  undoubtedly  have  ensued. 

"■  Is  that  another  of  your  girls?'  quickly  asked  Sir  Hubert,  who 
had  been  staring  hard  at  Etta  ever  since  she  entered  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Parker,  mdifferently.  *'  My  third  daughter, 
Etta.    You  were  saying,  lea " 

"  Sir  Hubert  has  offered  to  give  me  a  mount  for  the  cub-hunting 
— his  chestnut  mare.'' 

"  I  seldom  let  my  daughters  follow  the  hounds.  Sir  Hubert. 
And  she  has  her  own  saddle-horse,  a  very  good  one,  I  think.'' 

"Eh  ?  Oh  yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  a  regular  stunner,"  answere'I 
Sir  Hubert  absently,  and  thinking  only  of  the  beautiful  girl  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  wl^.o  still  absorbed  all  his  attention. 

Etta  Parker  took  after  her  mother,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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six  danK^^ters  who  favored  her.  She  was  tall  and  btataeRque,  with 
a  daz::liDgly  fair  complexion  aud  abundant  aubaru  hair.  A  low 
forehead,  dark- blue  eyes,  strictly  regular  features,  a  small  but  firm 
mouth,  were  not  the  least  of  her  charms. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  lunch  Sir  Hubert  continued  hileut ;  he 
Bpoke  very  little,  and  only  in  answer  to  questions  addressed  directly 
to  him.  Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker  found  him  very  heavy  on  her  hands, 
whilst  to  poor  lea's  blandishments  he  was  altogether  callous  aud 
indifferent.  Eyes  and  ears  were  only  for  Etta.  He  was  always 
looking  at  her,  now  furtively,  now  openly,  always  listening  for  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  Strange  to  say,  and  quite  contrary  to 
bis  usual  custom,  be  drank  very  little  wine  at  lunch.  But  when 
the  ladies  rose  and  left  the  room,  he  gulped  down  a  great  bumper 
of  sherry,  as  though  to  drown  his  despair. 

The  General  pretended  not  see  the  perfectly  obvious  impression 
that  Etta  had  made.  Sir  Hubert  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  wrong 
one,  and  it  was  repugnant  to  the  Qeneral's  peculiar  notions  to 
acknowledge  or  ai)prove  the  choice. 

But  before  the  day  was  out  it  became  plain  that  he  must  part 
with  his  pet  prejudices  or  lose  an  eligible  son-in-law.  Sir  Hubert's 
attentions  to  the  most  attractive  daughter  of  the  house — Etta  was 
quite  the  fiower  of  the  flock — were  marked  and  unmistakable. 

It  was  a  delightful  summer's  day,  just  warm  enough  to  make  the 
open  air  pleasanter  than  the  house  ;  aud  when  the  General  offered 
a  cigar  on  tbe  lawn,  they  found  the  whole  family  pictnresquely 
grouped  on  garden- chairs  aud  bright-colored  rugs  under  the  8oa<id 
of  a  great  horse-cbesnut  tree.  Of  course  the  lawn  tennis  net  was 
stretched,  and  the  courts  marked  out  invitingly. 

*'  You're  not  going  to  run  away  yet,  I  hope,  Sir  Hubert  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker,  hospitably.  '*  Won't  you  join  the  girls  in  a 
game?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  nou  much  of  a  player.  In  fact,  I  hardly  know  the 
game,*'  said  Sir  Hubert,  sheepishly. 

"One  of  tbem  will  teach  you,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Will  you  ?"  abruptly  asked  Sir  Hubert  of  Etta,  who  stood  close 
by,  racquet  in  hand.  lea,  poor  child,  had  lost  her  chance.  Sbe 
could  not  play  lawn  tennis  in  a  riding-habit,  and ,  had  gone  to 
change. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Etta,  not  very  warmly ;  •'  but  I'm  not  much  of 
a  hand  at  it  myself." 

'•  You  will  wait  for  lea  ?"  interposed  the  mother,  aather  anxiously. 

But  the  remark  was  lost  upon  the  others,  who  had  already  moved 
towards  the  lawu  tenuis  ground.  Etta,  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  en- 
joyed admiration,  and  was  perhaps  not  ill-pleased  to  cut  her  elder 
sister  out.  When  lea  returned,  poor  thing.  Sir  Hubert  never  looked  at 
her.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  game,  too  attentive  to  the 
sweet  voice  of  his  instructress,  too  much  fascinated  with  her  shapely 
&gure  as  she  flew  to  and  fro  about  the  lawn. 

*}  I  c^ll  it  the  most  barefaced  poaching,"  lea  said,  with  t^fl^T&l  iQ 
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bev  eyes.  *'  tt*B  far  too  bad  of  litta ;  Captain  Sntton  onght  to  Icnow. 
Why  isn't  she  satisfied  with  one,  thediHgraccful  Hirt?" 

"  I  really  don't  think  she  is  encoura^^ing  him,"  protested  Mrs. 
Parker.     •*  It  is  all  on  his  side." 

Ic&  looked  at  her  mother  reproachfully ;  there  was  no  consoIatioQ 
in  the  remark. 

Discord  had  entered  the  Wyndham -Parker  family  with  Sir  Hubert 
Lezaire.  There  was  ill  blood  between  the  sisters,  and  the  old  peo- 
ple were  in  a  dilemma. 

*'  My  dear,  it  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  the  General  to  his  wife 
when  Sir  Hubert  had  gone.  "I  am  monstrously  annoycul,  aud 
hardly  know  what  to  do.     We  had  better  get  Ktta  out  of  the  way." 

**  Where  is  she  to  go  ?  Not  back  to  Plymouth.  Captain  Sutton, 
you  know,  is  still  there  " 

*'  Hang  the  fellow  !  yes.  I  don't  v  ait  another  pauper  in  the  fam- 
ily.   Richards  is  bad  enough." 

*•  Well,  but,  Wilfrid,  why  should  we  do  anything  ?  Why  not  let 
things  take  their  course." 

"  Maria,  lea  is  the  oldest :  it  is  her  turn  first." 

*•  1  know  that.  But  still  it  seen^-:  such  a  pity  to  let  the  chance 
slip.  I  feel  sure  he  is  smitten  with  Ktta,  and  it  would  be  such  a 
vpry  vatiy  ,7ay  out  of  the  Sutton  entanglement.  Sir  Hubert  would 
be  such  a  much  better  match." 

"It's  against  ray  principles,"  said  the  General.  "At  any  rate, 
we  won't  give  way  yet.  We  may  be  all  wrong  ;  it  may  be  only 
fancy  about  Etta." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  his  admiration.  The  only  doubt  is 
how  she  will  accept  it." 

"  I  thought  she  seemed  pleased  witn  his  attentions.'' 

"  On  the  surface,  yes.  But  that  is  because  she  is  cutting  out  and 
carrying  off  another  girl's  prize.  I'm  not  so  suie  she  would  take 
him  even  if  he  offered." 

"  You  do  not  think  Etta  would  be  so  mad  as  to  refuse  Sir  Hubert 
and  je20,000  a-year  ?  ' 

"  She  won't  give  up  Captain  Sutton  very  easily,  whatever  the 
temptation.  Money  is  not  everything  with  young  girls,  and  in 
personal  advantages  Captain  Sutton  has,  I  expect,  far  the  best  of 
it." 

••  You  mustn't  let  her  be  such  a  fool.  I  look  to  you,  Maria,  to 
warn  hei,  to  put  her  best  interests  plainly  before  her." 

"  Then  you  don't  object  to  her  having  the  precedence  of  her  elder 
Bister  ?" 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  let  Straddlethorpe  go  out  of  the 
family,"  the  General  replied. 

There  was  an  angry  discussion  between  the  two  sisters  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  bedroom  that  night. 

"  I  couldn  t  help  it,"  protested  Etta.  "  He  came  after  me  of  his 
own  accord." 

»  You  should  have  snubbed  him.    What  would  Captain  Sutton 
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Kay  ?  I  am  qnito  fjorry  for  liiin,  poor  follow,"  rotortccl  lea,  too 
proud  to  lay  any  Htr(;sH  on  lior  own  wrongs, 

"  Sam  cttu  tako  caro  ol  hiniHoll'.  Wo  4iiite  unddrHtaiKli'ach  otlH^r. 
Otir  eiii^ai^utnont  Ih  Hiiro  to  lu)  a  lont,'  ouu,  aud  wu  have  agreed  tliat 
wo  aro  botli  to  enjoy  oursclv»'S." 

•'  Thou  you  (lid  on  joy  it  to-day.     I  was  Hiire  of  it." 

••  I  didn't.  I  don't  caro  that  for  Sir  iluhort  Le/aire.  You  are 
wolconuj  to  hiin,  if  you  cau  get  him.  I  thiuk  him  au  ugly,  ill-hred, 
iorwaid  little  cad." 

"I'd like  to  toll  him  wliat  you  say." 

♦'  Do  HO.  lie  won't  thauk  you  or  helieve  you,  aud  will  come  after 
mo  all  the  same." 

"Yes,  and  you  would  take  him  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  all  yoa  say 
now.  llonrietta,  you're  an  untruthful,  deceitful,  dishonorable, 
wicked  girl." 

'•  Tliat's  mere  jealousy  and  disappointment." 

*'  I  don't  want  liim  either." 

*•  (Jra}>eH  are  Hour,  my  dear." 

"  ]{ut  r  am  Horry  for  Sam." 

"  Leave  Sain  alone,  Fioderica,"  cried  Etta,  blazing  out,  as  such 
quiet  equable  tornpor.s  some  iimos  will.  "  That  s  the  second  time 
you've  pitied  him,  aud  he  don't  want  it,  dear  honest  old  Sam." 

And  Rudd(>nly  changing  in  tone,  she  took  out  a  photograph  which 
was  carefully  kept  under  lock  aud  key,  aud  kissed  it  again  and 
again. 

'•  Aud  that's  the  man  you're  going  to  throw  over  !" 

•'  I'm  not.     How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  ?" 

••  You  let  another  man  make  love  to  you." 

•'  That's  a  wicked  untruth.  Aud  if  I  did  !  Oh,  Sam,  you  old 
dear,  why  are  you  so  far  away  ?" 

Fickle,  flighty,  inscrutable  young  person  !  Made  seemingly  to  be 
the  torment  of  both  sexes;  give  one  the  heartache,  and  fill  the 
other  with  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uucharitableness. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A   ROW  WITH   MRS.   LELEU. 

A  VERY  close  intimacy  now  sprang  up  between  Straddlethorpe  and 
Hazelgrove.  Both  sides  labored  hard  to  foster  it.  Messages  came 
and  went ;  little  attentions  were  constantly  exchanged.  The  Hall 
sent  fruit  and  flowers,  fine  peaches  and  choice  exotics,  from  its  acres 
of  glass ;  the  Grove  returned  the  compliment,  with  pressing  invita- 
tions to  go  over  to  lunch  and  lawn  tennis,  often  to  dine  and  spend 
the  night. 

Sir  Hubert  was  always  on  his  bcstbehavi.      although  his  manners 
continued  uncouth  3  he  was  so  evidently  aL^ious  to  appear  to  ad* 
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^antaj^c  boforo  Ktta,  whom  lie  Hiii^-^U  d  out  morn  mid  more  from  lior 
BiHlors  mid  worHhipiUid  opciily,  hut  in  u  xliy  ciilt-liUo  I'jVhhion,  very 
(iiifereiit  from  his  usiiiil  hoKi  iiiid  l)()ist<'r<"'--  \\()uiii'.;s. 

llo  undo  vtjry  little  i>i();4rtMs  \villi  Ipt.  liowovcr.  Am  a  ni'o,  I'Utft 
avoided  nini,  and  wliero  iliis  wan  inipossihlt!,  sho  Hiildom  tlirevv  him 
u  civil  word.  Only  now  nud  Hj^ain,  whrn  tho  spirit  ot  niiscliiuf  wiia 
iipi)crmo8t,  juHt  to  tease  her  sister  or  test  lier  intlueneo,  she  would 
drop  her  eje.s  cociuottishly  wlun  he  Kpoko  to  her,  ami  sol'tly  lo\v(»r 
her  voice  in  reply.  While  llulxMtH  pa'^sionate  natiiro  was  tliHH 
maddened  w'tli  delusive  hope,  poor  lea  wenld  (;ry  with  vexation, 
and  vow  that  (Jai)taiu  Sutton  should  he  told  what  wa.s  ijnin^  on. 

Tho  ac(|iuiintauco  was  some  weeks  old  In^t'ore  t]u>  ladies  trom 
Hazelgrovo  aa-epted  tho  hospitalities  of  tho  lln.I.  The  (Uineral 
had  been  there  frequently,  hut  that  did  not  nuiltor.  H  v.  is  differ- 
ent  for  Mrs.  Wyndham-l'arker  and  the  ^irls,  wIk,  10  vifit  to  :  baolielor 
establishment  would  have  looked  rather  marked,  r-  .  iid.i  i  j^reatly 
to  the  malicious ^ossij)  aliendy  aHo.tt. 

iJut  Sir  lluben,  f^rowin*^  luort;  anil  more  ))roHsin^',  would  i.ike  no 
denial.  They  must  come  over,  all  of  them,  tu  luuchand  spend  the  day. 
Why  not  stay  ovtr  the  day  ?  J  lis  new  e(*a('h  luid  cfjuie  (iovvn  ;  ho 
would  drive  them  back — with  I'itta  on  tlie  box-seat,  if  she  \vo"ld 
accept  it — and  they  could  help  him  to  decide  about  the  new  t;.iuu 
he  was  trying. 

Ho  gave  due  notice— a  little  too  timidly,  perhaps — to  IsIia. 
Leleu. 

''I  am  expecting  a  large  party  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
shall  want  six  bedrooms — tho  best— and  that  Spanish  room,  you 
know." 

"Who's  coming?"  asked  the  housekeeper  abruptly.  They  were 
alone,  and  her  manner  was  scarcely  respectful.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  could  never  forget  the  days  when  she  ordered  and  he 
obeyed. 

"  Look  here  I"  he  began,  bravely  enough,  but  his  heart  sank  when 
he  met  her  fierce  eyes. 

"  It's  those  Wyndham-Parkers,  I  suppose.  Mean,  cadging,  calcu- 
lating lot! ' 

"  They're  friends  of  mine.    I  won't  have  you  talk  like  that." 

••  Oh,  I  know,  and  what  they're  after.  But  mark  ray  words.  Sir 
Hubert,  once  let  them  get  foothold  in  tho  Hall,  and  they'll  take 
possession  of  it,  and  you  too.  Cock  them  up,  for  a  set  of  paupers, 
chucking  their  girls  at  every  man's  head  !" 

"  They  don't ;  and  the  girls  ain't  the  kind  to  let  them." 

*•  You're  silly  about  that  white- faced  one,  Etta.  More  fool  you  ? 
If  you  knew  as  much  of  her  as  I  did  !" 

'  ^Vbat  do  you  know  against  her?'  Hubert  asked  fiercely. 
,     "  What  every  one  else  does  but  you,"  was  the  enigmatic  reply. 

"  You  must  and  shall  tell  me.     Out  with  it !     (io  on  !" 

♦•  Why,  it  8  common  talk.  This  Miss  Etta  has  another  lover ;  he 
comes  down  to  see  her  on  tho  sly.' 
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"If  I  come  across  liira,  if  I  should  ever  meet  tbera  together,'*— a 
black  ninrdero'JH  look  came  iuto  Hubert's  dark  face,  "it  will  be 
the  worse  for  him.     I'd  do  for  bim,  kill  him  before  her  very  eyes  !" 

"  Don't  say  that  too  openly,  then,  or  the  words  may  be  rrrneni- 
bered  aj^aiust  you.  Of  course,  it  don't  matter  with  me  ;  I  caE  hold  my 
tongue.     I've  done  so  already,"  she  added  darkly. 

"  What  do  yop  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  That  I  am  as  wide  awak<)  as  most  people,  and  I  have  had  the 
chance,  perhaps,  of  seeinj;;  more." 

Sir  Hubert  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  Are  you  threatening?  me  ?  Don't  do  that ;  don't  stir  up  my  bad 
blood.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you — there's  no  reason  why  I  should  be — 
but- 
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"  But  let's  speak  plain.  It's  a  good  opportunity,  Sir  Hubert,  and 
I  should  like  you  to  know  what  kind  of  woman  I  am," 

Sir  Hubert  now  seemed  scared,  as  he  listened  with  staring  eyes. 

"  I'm  not  the  sort  to  put  up  with  an  injury,  nor  io  I  easily  forget 
a  kindness.  Scratch  me,  and  I'll  scratch  you ;  but  at  the  first 
crooked  word,  the  l^rst  evil  turn,  I  mean  mischief. ' 

"  You  can't  harm  me." 

"  I  could  ruin  you,  Hubert  Le/aire,  utterly,  if  oaly  I  held  up  my 
band." 

And  with  tliis,  making  a  mocking  dehant  curtsey,  the  housekeeper 
left  the  room. 

Tliey  did  not  meet  again  for  a  day  or  two.  The  Wyndiiam- 
Parkers  came  and  filled  up  the  Hall.  Once  again  tlie  spacious  old 
dining-room  echoed  merry  laughter  ;  female  skirts  rustled  along  its 
balls  ;  the  whole  place  was  lightened  and  made  pretty  with  the 
litter  of  work,  ihe  books  and  flowers,  that  women  gather  round  them. 

Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker  was  a  first-rate  housewife.  Sharp  experi- 
ence had  taught  her — experience  gained  in  many  lands  with  servants 
of  every  creed  and  color,  but  she  had  a  truly  Dutch  love  of  cleanli- 
ness. Kconomy  was  her  strong  point,  but  she  was  an  authority  on 
butcher's  meat,  its  coi^t  and  quantity,  knowing  to  an  ounce  how 
nmch  could  and  ought  to  be  °aten.  She  was  a  perfect  terror  to  her 
own  housemaids  as  regards  washing  and  dusting.  Nothing  escaped 
lier  quick  eye ;  her  nimble  finger  passed  along  the  top  of  a  chair 
instantly  detected  slovenliness  or  neglect.  Before  she  had  been 
twenty  four  hours  in  Straddlethorpe  Hall,  she  bad  looked  very 
narrowly  into  its  internal  organization,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  open  Sir  Hubert's  eyes. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said — her  manner  was  quite  maternal  by  this 
tiwie— "  you  really  ought  to  know  ;  I  am  afraid  3  ou  are  being  robbed 
right  and  left.     It's  always  the  way  with  you  poor  men." 

"  Robbed  1  Who  by?"  the  young  baronet  asked,  not  without 
misgiving. 

"  In  the  first  place,  your  servants  do  not  earn  their  keep,  much  less 
their  wages.  Why,  the  passage- windows  have  not  been  cleaned  for 
months.     But    that's    not   the    worst ;  I  see  by   the    books— the 
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butcher's  and  grocer's,  yon  know-  that  you  are  paying  just  forty 
l)er  cent,  too  much  for  everything?." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Mrs.  Wyndham- Parker  ?    How  did  you  find  out?" 

"I  took  the  hberty,  in  your  interests,  of  course,  of  speaking  to 
the  housekeeper " 

"Mis.  Leleu?"  sf<,id  Hubert,  nervously. 

'*Is  thpt  her  name?  Yes,  Mrs.  Leleu.  Well,  I  don't  wish  to 
make  any  unpleasantness,  but,  my  dear  Sir  Hubert,  if  I  were  you 
I'd  part  with  her — the  sooner  the  better.  If  it's  not  her  doing — I 
mean  if  sho  is  not  robbin*?  you  herself,  she  lets  others  do  so,  and 
therefore  she  is  equally  to  blatue." 

"  Oh,  well,  she  saves  me  trouble;  I  can't  be  bothered  with  these 
things,"  Sir  Hubert  stammered  out  at  last.  Mrs.  Wyndham - 
Parker's  advice  took  him  rather  aback.  What  if  this  terrible  house- 
keeper would  not  (],o  ?  "  If  I  send  her  away,  some  other  beast  will 
come  and  do  just  the  same." 

"  There  is  only  one  kind  of  honest  housekeeper  for  a  man  in  your 
position,  and  that  is — a  wife.'' 

He  looked  at  her  ruefully,  and  the  fond  mother  interpreted  it  as 
grief  at  Ktta's  floutiugs. 

But  Sir  Hubert  Was  much  more  concerned  at  the  prospect  of 
words  with  Mrs.  Leleu.  He  had,  indeed,  resolved  to  k&y  nothing  to 
her  for  the  present —to  attempt  no  fanlt-iinding,  to  give  her  no  hint 
of  impending  notice— when  to  his  surprise  the  housekeeper  herself 
broached  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Leleu  sought  him  out  in  his  own  den — that  which  had  been 
Colonel  St..if°*'7D's. 

"  I'm  not  go ^Jfj^, to  put  up  with  that  woman's  interference,"  she 
began,  with  intentional  rudeness,  as  it  seemed.  "  You  must  choose 
between  us.  I  won't  stay  if  she's  coming  to  ride  the  high  horse  at 
the  Hall." 

•'  What  woman,  Mrs.  Leleu?  If  it's  any  of  the  servants,  you  can 
bunk  them  all  when  you  please." 

"  It's  Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker :  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do, 
Let  her  stay  and  skin  flints  at  home,  and  lock  iip  the  bread-basket, 
and  harr\',  and  drive,  and  starve.  Why,  not  a  girl  will  stop  at  the 
Grove  beyond  her  mouth.     So  make  up  your  mind." 

"If  you  really  want  to  leave,  Mrs.  Leleu "  said  the  baronet 

timidly,  trying  fair  words. 

*♦  I'll  leave  sooner  than  be  put  upon.  But  if  I  go,  it  must  be  made 
worth  my  while." 

*'  You  shall  have  a  first-rate  character " 

••  Yah  !     I  want  more  than   a  character.     I  don't  mean  to  work 

any    more.      There's  that  between    us Look   here,    Hubert 

Lezaire,  you  could  not  drive  me  out  if  I  chose  to  stay.  But  I'd 
rather  go,  only  you'll  have  to  pay  the  piper." 

"  You  can  go  to  Mr.  Tinson.     He  shall  pay  you "' 

"  I  don't  advise  you  to  send  me  to  Mr.  Tinson,  unless  you're  pre- 
pared for " 
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"  How  mncb  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Five  huudred  pounds  a-year  to  begin  with — more  if  1  choose  td 
ask." 

**  I  won't  give  you  five  hundred  pence." 

*'  Be  careful,  Hubert  Lezaire ;  don't  provoke  me  ;  don't  drive  me 
to  use  my  power,  for  you  are  in  my  power — body  i.nd  soul." 


CHAPTER   XLI. 


GENTEEL    PAUPERS. 

A  NUMBER  of  members  were  discussing  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  "  Battle-axe  and  Banner." 

•'  St.  Evolyn  will  have  to  go  now,  of  course,"  said  one  man  with 
the  morning  paper  in  his  hand. 

•'  The  rule  is  explicit,"  said  another,  our  acquaintance.  General 
Wyndham-Parker,  whose  business— he  dabbled  a  good  deal  in 
stocks  and  shares— often  brought  him  up  to  town.  "  The  committee 
cannot  protect  or  defend  him  any  longer.  It  "^as  quite  monstrous 
last  time  ;  he  ought  to  have  gone  then." 

"  What  happened,  sir  ?"  asked  a  youngster  with  great  eagerness. 
He  liked  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  a  generul  officer,  even  one 
retired  and  undistinguished. 

"Haven't  you  heard  ?  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story."  And  the 
General,  who  stood  tirstamong  buttou-holiug,  ceaso*^'  -^  j-tonguedclub 
bores,  fastened  at  once  upon  his  victim.  He  retai  J,  t^yerything — • 
the  marriage,  the  murder,  the  contest  for  the  LezTivirfe  estates. 

"  He  was  tried  for  his  life,  then  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  And,  as  I  pointed  to  the  committee,  he  ought  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  resign  the  club." 

"  But,  General,  he  was  acquitted." 

"  All  a  mistake,  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  idea  of  keep- 
ing a  murderer  in  the  club  !" 

"  He  only  killed  his  mother-in  law.  I'd  like  to  make  away  with 
mine,"  said  a  red-nosed  major  whose  female  relations  were  too  much 
for  him,  report  said,  and  who  certainly  came  to  the  club  for  the 
whiskeys-and-sodas  he  was  denied  at  home. 

"  His  brother-in-law,  vou  mean.  He  wanted  the  property  for  his 
wife." 

"  Which  he  didn't  get,  every  one  knows  that.  But  what  has  he 
done  now  ?" 

"  Gone  bankrupt.  It's  in  the  •  Times';  a  receiving  order  granted. 
Here,  look  for  yourself." 

*'  I  saw  it  as  I  came  up  to  town,"  said  the  General,  briskly.  "  I 
went  up  to  the  secretary's  office  directly  1  ^'ot  here,  to  remind  him 
that  this  St.  Evelyn  ceases,  ij^so  facto,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Club," 
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•'  lll-conditioued  old  cnrniudj:jeon  !"  was  the  red-nosed  major's 
comment  as  tlie  (reneral  bustled  away.  "  Tramping  on  people  who 
are  down  !  Old  Wyndham- Parker's  got  a  special  grudge  against  St. 
Evelyn." 

•'  Oh  I  that's  General  Wyndham-Parker,  is  it  ?"  said  one  of  the 
previous  speakers,  a  tall,  slim  young  fellow  with  very  white  teeth, 
rather  prominent  eyes,  and  crisp  curly  hair. 

*'  Yes;  don't  you  know  the  old  fossil  I" 

"  I've  never  seen  him  before,  but  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  from 
him.  Wish  I  hadn't."  The  speaker  was  Captain  Sutton,  Etta's 
Sam  Sutton,  who  had  had  some  unpleasant  correspondence  with 
the  General  with  regard  to  the  engagement. 

"  It's  deuced  hard  upon  St.  Evelyn  though.  I'm  sorry  for  him, 
and  I'd  like  to  do  him  a  good  turn  if  I  could." 

"  So  would  I,"  added  Sutton,  "just  to  spite  the  General.  Where 
does  he  hang  out  ?     Has  any  one  seen  him  ?" 

"  I  was  speaking  to  his  man  Gibbings — smart  little  chap,  you  know, 
often  has  a  bit  of  news — he's  at  some  livery  stables  in  Kensington 
now — and  from  what  he  said — not  much  I  admit — St.  Evelyn's  in 
Queer  Street." 

"What!  got  the  knock  ?"  • 

'•  Flat.  He'll  have  to  go  undei'.  What  else  is  a  fellow  to  do  when 
he's  clean  broke?" 

"  Take  a  crossing,  or  travel  as  a  courier,  or  turn  commissionaire." 

•'  Or  drive  a  bus,  like  Pump  Middlebou,  who  was  in  the  Prancers. 
I  give  you  my  word,  I  saw  him  in  the  Edgeware  Road  on  the  box, 
and  a  fellow,  a  sort  of  jiay-sergeant  or  cash-clerk,  came  out  and 
gave  him  two  half  crowns.  And  Pump  told  me — I  got  up  alongside 
him — that  those  live  bob  aday  were  all  that  stood  between  him  and 
the  workhouse." 

"  Well,  and  there's  Chick  Faulkner,  who  had  all  that  Scotch  pro* 
perty,  kept  a  yacht  and  a  string  of  hunters.  He's  got  a  lodging- 
house  at  Rarasgate,  and  wheels  the  perambulator  when  he  isn't 
cleaning  the  knives." 

"  St.  Evelyn's  a  managing  business-like  chap.  He  ought  to  find 
something  to  do." 

'•  'Tisn't  so  easy  at  his  time  of  life.  Besides,  the  market's  over- 
stocked with  chaps  like  him.  He'll  find  it  hard,  deuced  hard,  to  get 
a  fresh  start." 

It  was  simply  impossible,  that  was  the  fact,  and  St.  Evelyn  after 
a  month's  trial  began  almost  to  despair. 

They  had  a  little  lodging  in  Hammersmith,  one  small  sitting-room, 
a  bedroom  for  themselves,  and  another  for  the  three  little  children 
that  no\7  added  so  seriously  to  his  anxieties  for  the  future.  A  single 
servant,  a  gi'imy  but  good-natured  marchioness,  "did"  forthe  whole 
house,  and  was  more  than  willing  to  serve  the  St.  Evelyns — high 
folk  who  had  lived  at  a  Hall  and  knpt  their  own  man.  But  she 
nearly  drowned  one  of  the  babies  in  the  bath,  and  half  poisoned  her- 
self and  her  friend  the  policeman  by  deep  potations  of  the  Colonel's 
hair-wash,  which  was  called  Bay  Rom. 
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Upon  Eacliel,  the  true-hearted,  uncomplaininf*,  always  devoted 
wife,  the  gentle,  delicately  nurtured  lady,  fell  much  of  the  houHe- 
work :  she  was  nurse,  of  course— Minta,  the  marchiouess,  was  no 
more  to  be  trusted ;  she  essayed  to  cook  ;  she  plied  the  needle ;  she 
"  valeted  "  her  Colonel,  and  strove  hard  to  turn  him  out  as  smart  as 
ever,  well  brushed  and  cared  for,  when  he  started  on  his  long  and 
fruitless  pilgrimages  in  search  of  employment. 

But  there  was  one  old  staunch  adherent  and  humble  friend  always 
ready  to  help  and  relieve  her.  Gibbings,  Borely  against  his  will,  had 
yielded  to  the  commands  laid  upon  him  by  the  Colonel,  and  had  at 
last  taken  another  place.  He  had  become  head-groom  and  confi- 
dential man  at  a  large  livery-yard  in  Kensington.  But  whenever  he 
was  free — on  an  evening  and  always  on  Sundays — he  came  over  to 
Hammersmith  and  gave  all  his  time  to  the  St  Evelyn's. 

The  old  soldier  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything ;  could  rock  a 
cradle,  make  soup,  cook,  and  sew. 

"I'll  just  run  my  eye  over  the  master's  thingR,  ma'am."  The 
Colonel  would  be  Gibbings's  master  for  all  time.  *'  The  boots  will  be 
the  better  for  a  touch  ot  varnish,  and  I'd  like  to  iron  up  his  best 
hat,"  he  said  one  evening. 

*'  The  Colonel's  Wearing  it,  Gibbings.  He  had  to  keep  a  particu- 
lar appointment." 

♦'  Something  he's  heard  of,  ma'am  ?  Of  course  he'll  get  it. 
They've  only  got  to  know  he's  seeking  employment,  and  all  London 
will  be  bidding  for  him.  What  else  can  I  be  doing,  ma'am  ?  I 
Uiink  I'll  step  down  to  the  kitchen  ?nd  see  after  the  supper-tray." 

Next  minute  he  was  taking  the  little  maid  to  task  sharply. 

"  D'ye  call  them  tea-thiugs  clean,  Minta  ?  A  lick  and  a  scra})e 
won't  do  for  me,  or  my  master  and  mistress." 

♦'  'Taint  my  fault,  Mr.  Gibbons.  I've  been  that  driven  and  dratted 
to-day,  I'm  a-tit  to  tear  myself  to  shregs." 

••  Well,  Minta,  you  ain't  a  bad  sort,  so  dry  your  eyes.  Some  of 
these  fine  days  I'll  take  you  out  and  show  you  life.  What'd  you 
like  best  ?  Tea  and  shrimps  at  Woolwich  Gardens,  or  a  trip  to 
Harwich  in  the  sixpenny  roller  ?" 

'•  Will  you  though,  Mr.  Gibbons  ?  Will  you  take  me  for  a  walk 
when  they  gives  me  my  next  Sunday  out  ?  I  won't  disgrace  you. 
I've  a  new  plush  mantill,  and  a  black  satin  skirt,  and  there's  fruit 
and  flowers  in  my  'at." 

"  You  can  put  'em  all  on,  only  mind  you  wash  your  face.  But 
there's  the  bell,  and  I  think  I  hear  your  missus.  You'd  better 
hurry  up,  or  she'll  have  your  hair.'* 

The  grimy  maid  ran  off  in  answer  to  the  loud  shouts  of  "  Ara- 
minta  I  Ararainta  I"  but  presently  returned  to  say — 

'*  Your  Colonel  gentleman's  come  in,  and  the  lady  says  I'm  to 
take  up  the  tray." 

'*  Stand  off,  Minta — no  one  touches  that  tray  but  me.  But  you 
can  watch  the  chops — let  them  toast,  d'ye  see,  and  turn  them  every 
three  minutes  by  the  clock.  Miad  now,  or  you  won't  go  out  ne^t 
&uud«y." 
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When  Gibbinga  en  '.ored  the  little  sitting-room,  he  found  the  Col. 
onel  downcast,  dejected,  ruefully  talking  with  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn. 

"  It  was  no  good,  my  dear.    I  stayed  there  to  the  last." 

♦*  Where  was  it,  dearest  ?" 

"  General  Superintendent's  ofl&ce  on  the  North-East  Extension 
Railway.    I  had  heard  they  wanted  help  in  the  tratiic  department." 

'*  Who  did  you  see  ?" 

"  The  general  manager  himself,  I  believe.  A  gentlemanly  fellow 
enough,  and  civil  too,  but  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  me." 

"Oh,  Ferdinand  1" 

"  It  was  the  old  story.  •  What  have  you  been  ?  A  Colonel  ?  In 
the  army  ?'  '  Yes,  the  Halberdiers — commanded  the  second  bat- 
talion. '  '  Won't  suit  us.  Good  day.'  I'm  fit  for  nothing,  that's  the 
fact,  I  suppose." 

••  What  I  you,  sir  ?     The  idea !"  protested  Gibbings. 

"  Good  r<vening,  Gibbings,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  wish  it  depended 
upon  your  j^ood  word." 

"  You  should  have  it,  sir.  We'd  make  you — what  ?  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  Master  of  the  Queen's  Horse.  Wouldn't 
we,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  Gibbings.  But  I  tell  the  Colonel  he  must  not  be  cast 
down.     He's  certain  to  succeed  if  only  he  perseveres.  ' 

"  I'd  take  anything,  anywhere — abroad  even,  although  it  might 
oblige  me  to  go  away  aloue." 

"  You  wouldn't  leave  us  behind,  Ferdinand  ?  I  could  not,  would 
not  leave  you." 

"  But  the  children,  my  dear.  Suppose  I  went  to  South  America 
or  to  the  Panama  Canal ;  they  want  overseers  there,  and  as  I  speak 
languages  I  might  get  a  billet  there.  We  could  not  take  the  chil- 
dren to  a  tropical  climate." 

Bachel  was  tortured  to  decide,  but  her  wifely  loyalty  overcame 
the  maternal  instinct,  and  she  said  bravely — 

"  It  would  half  kill  me  to  part  with  the  children,  but  where  you 
go  I  go,  Ferdinand,  whatever  happens." 

St.  Evelyn  knew  what  it  cost  her  to  say  this,  and  he  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

"  But  why  should  you  leave  England,  sir  ?"  put  in  Gibbings. 
••  I've  an  idea  of  something  that  would  suit  you,  I  think.  Not  much, 
perhaps,  or  very  first  class,  but  you  could  make  a  living  at  it,  I'm 
sure." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Gibbings  ?  Don't  be  afr«id  to  tell  me ;  I'm 
sure  I'm  not  proud." 

"  It's  in  our  line,  livery,  with  a  fair  chance  of  buying  and  selling. 
Now,  sir,  with  your  eye  for  a  horse  and  your  knowledge,  why,  if 
you'd  condescend  to  give  your  attention  to  it,  why,  there's  money 
in  it— a  fortune,  I  do  believe.  ' 

"  And  this  business  is  going  begging,  Gibbings  ?  It's  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  ?" 

''  Nob  quite  that,  sir.  But  a  hundred  pounds  would  buy  the  good- 
will, md  with  another  for  capital >"  - 
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"  I'm  not  worth  two  huudred  pounds,  Gibbings. 

'•  No  ;  but  I  am,  sir.  Ay,  and  more.  And  if  so  be  as  you'll  accept 
the  loan  and  let  me  work  with  you,  sir " 

Rachel  jumped  from  her  seat  and  seized  Gibbings's  hand. 

"  My  good  Gibbings  !  how  can  we  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ?" 

"  'Tain't  nothing,  ma'am    if  the  Colonel  will  only  say  yes." 

St  Evelyn  had  not  si»o-^u  :  he  was  too  much  touched  to  find 
suitable  words.  But  he  too  rose,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
loyal  henchman's  shoulder,  said  presently — 

"  There  are  not  many  like  you,  my  honest,  trusty  friend.  You've 
been  true  as  steel,  staunch  as  an  ash-plant,  from  the  day  I  first  took 
you  until  now.  But  I'm  not  going  to  rob  you  of  your  hard  earn- 
ings." 

"  How  could  I  have  put  'em  together  but  for  you,  sir  ?"  replied 
Gibbings,  with  a  husky  voice.  "  You  won't  disappoint  me,  I  hope, 
by  refusing.     We'd  make  a  fine  thing  of  it,  sir,  believe  me." 

"  He  will  not  refuse,"  said  llachel,  gently.  "  It  would  be  unkind, 
ungenerous,  to  refuse  such  an  otfer  and  from  so  true  a  friend." 

"  I  won't.  If  nothing  else  turns  up  within  this  week,  Gibbings,  I 
will  accept,  and  most  gratefully,  vhat  you  propose.  There  is  my 
hand  on  it.  And  now  let's  have  something  to  eat,  for  I'm  sharp 
set." 

The  Colonel  was  never  demonstrative,  and  he  had  made  already 
an  unusual  display  of  feeling. 

Miuta  brought  up  the  chops,  very  much  burnt  and  overdone,  and 
feeling  that  Gibbings's  eye  was  upon  her,  began  to  apologize. 

'"Tvvarn't  my  fault,  Mr.  Gibbons.  The  fire  was  owdacious,  and 
the  postman  come  in  the  middle,  and  I  had  to  take  up  second  fioor's 
lot — he  goes  on  so  about  his  preufs,  as  he  calls  'em." 

"Any  letters  for  us,  Aramiuta?"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  gently 
checking  the  flow  of  explanation. 

••'  Only  this,  ma  am,"  and  Miuta  drew  a  long  envelope  from  inside 
the  waist  string  of  her  whitey-brown  apron. 

"  For  you,  Ferdinand." 

"From  the  North-Eastern  Extension  Railway !  What  can  they 
have  to  say  ?     Why,  they  didn't  even  ask  my  address." 

He  opened  the  letter.  It  was  a  brief  but  courteous  offer  of  a 
situation  as  ticket-clerk  at  Harrop's  Green  at  a  salary  of  two  guineas 
per  week.  If  this  was  thought  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  Mr.  St. 
Evelyn  was  begged  to  reply  without  delay,  as  there  were  other 
applicants  for  the  post. 

"  I  don't  understand  it  one  bit,"  said  St.  Evelyn.  "  They  held  out 
no  hopes  while  I  was  there." 

"Who  does  the  letter  come  from  ?" 

"  The  general  manager  ;  he  sigi.s  his  name — Sutton." 

"  Sutton  ?"  said  Gibbings.  "  There  was  a  Captain  Sutton  of  tLie 
South  Stalkshire  came  and  found  me  out  the  other  day,  and  asked  a 
lot  of  questions  about  you,  Colonel ;  wanted  to  know  what  you  were 
doing." 
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••  Did  you  tell  him  ?" 

••  Nob  much,  sir.    But  I  gave  him  your  address." 

*'  I  don't  know  why  he  should  befriend  me,  but  it  seems  as  if  he 
has.    I  can't  explain  it  otherwise." 

"And  this  offer — will  you  take  it,  Ferdinand  ?" 

"  It  would  bc^  wicked  to  turn  my  back  on  such  an  opening.  It 
will  spare  you,  my  good  Gibbiugs,  and  may  lead  to  better  things." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

HARROP'S  QREKN. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  change  in  St.  Evelyn's  prospects  was  a 
change  also  in  residence.  They  had  to  move  at  once  to  Harrop's 
Green,  a  small  suburb  in  the  north-eastern  wilds  of  London,  inhab- 
ited mostly  by  artisans  and  city  clerks,  all  of  whom  travelled  by  the 
line  in  and  out  of  town.  There  were  one  or  two  factories  with  large 
works  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  no  great  distance  a  People's 
Palace  and  gardens,  which  on  grc^at  fetes  and  functions  might  be 
reached  not  without  crowding  and  inconvenience  from  Harrop'a 
Green. 

The  work  into  which  St.  Evelyn  was  soori  initiated  was  intermit- 
tent, and  varied  from  time  to  time,  it  began  early,  in  the  small 
hours  indeed,  the  first  workman's  train  in  being  at  4.30  a.m.  It 
ended  late,  the  last  train  out  being  at  1.30  a.m.  But  St.  Evelyn 
had  a  mate  who  divided  the  total  tweuty-one  hours  of  duty  with  him 
turn  and  turn  about,  taking  early  and  late  hours  alternately. 

"  It's  no  worse  than  going  ou  guard,"  said  St.  Evelyn  cheerily, 
when  his  Rachel  pitied  him  as  he  went  off  yawning.  "  Only  I  didn't 
expect  to  go  back  to  subaltern's  duty." 

But  his  early  training  was  of  signal  service  to  him  now.  Certain 
habits  which  had  become  second  nature  with  him  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  had  learnt  as  a  soldier  to  be  punctual  and  particular  in 
the  performance  of  his  daily  task.  Tell  him  what  to  do  and  he  did 
it  exactly.  He  was  never  late  for  parade,  even  at  early  dawn ; 
never  late,  although  he  had  to  shave  by  candle-light.  This  was 
another  inviolable  rule :  to  turn  out  for  duty  spick  aud  span,  as 
smart  as  soap  and  water  and  clothes-brush  could  make  him.  He 
would  have  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  appear  at  the  ticket-office  io  the 
slovenly,  ungroomed,  out-at-elbows  condition  of  his  fellow-clerk,  a 
lanky,  round-'^houldered  youth,  who  neither  brushed  his  hair  nor 
cleaned  his  u  il  ,  uor  had  his  boots  blacked  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end. 

Gentle  Rachel,  with  her  woman's  adaptability,  had  quickly  imbib- 
ed her  husbaud's  punctilious  ideas,  and  was  a  willing,  nay  eager 
helpmate.  She  did  her  part  as  scrupulously  as  he  did  lii«.  At  the 
tyit  sound  of  the  alaroi  clock  she  t*irned  put  of  bed,  lit  the  Etu^i 
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prepared  the  Bli&TiDg- water  and  the  hot  drink  of  chocolate  whiv?h 
fortified  St.  Evelyn  from  the  cold  morning  air;  she  brushed  his 
overcoat  and  his  now  seedy  but  well-shaped  hat,  and  saw  there  was 
no  dust  on  the  shiny  boots  St.  Evelyn  himself  polished  overnight. 
When  Khe  had  pent  him  to  his  work,  she  busied  herself  like  a  char« 
woman— saw  to  the  children  and  the  house,  prepared  her  husband's 
breakfast  and  took  it  to  him  herself,  waiting  by  his  side  in  the  little 
den  of  an  office  while  he  ate  it  amidst  the  ledgers,  and  told  her  the 
morning's  news. 

It  was  nearly  always  the  same  story. 

"  Tremendous  rush  this  morning  :  a  hundred  and  seveiateen  tickets 
issued  in  less  than  an  hour." 

•'And  have  yoj  1  ;  ,  nc  yc  ir  cash,  dea:?"  asked  Rachel, 
anxiously. 

This  was  his  great  'rev' ''-.  While  still  nufamiliar  with  prices,  he 
often  had  to  perform  rapid  ^umt,  intricate  mental  arithmetic  ;  cal- 
culate exactly  the  amount  of  fare  aiid  give  the  correct  chiinge.  Not 
seldom  he  was  wroug  ;  when  othe»'H  suffered,  he  hoard  of  it  at  once, 
geuerally  in  rough  indignant  lauguage,  but  no  one  told  him  when 
the  mistake  was  against  himself.  Of  course  he  had  to  abide  by 
his  errors.  The  Company  made  no  allowance  for  mistakes  ;  deficits 
came  out  of  the  clerk's  own  pocket. 

''  Balanced  it  within  three-halfpence,  my  child.  But  I  was  un- 
commonly near  done,  all  the  same." 

"  Jiad  money  again  ?     How  wicked  people  are  !     What  was  it  ?" 

''  Half  a  sovereign,  no  less.  But  I  found  it  out,  luckily,  and  there 
was  a  line  row.  As  it  was,  they  threatened  to  report  me,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  hear  more  of  it  again." 

"  But  were  you  sure  it  was  bad,  dear  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  have  been  last  week.  But  ever  since  Gibbings 
brought  his  friend  tho  detective  from  the  bank,  I'd  back  myself  to 
trill  a  dead  'un  directly  I  touch  it.  But  there,  dear,  I  must  not  talk, 
I  have  got  to  enter  my  morning's  work." 

St,  Evelyn  opened  one  of  the  great  ledgers  labelled  "  Train 
Book,"  and  proceeded  to  record  the  number  of  tickets  he  had  issued 
to  each  station. 

Meanwhile  Rachel  was  engaged  in  packing  up  her  basket,  prepar- 
ing to  take  her  leave. 

"  I  shall  see  you  at  lunch,  dear,  or  rather  dinner,  at  mid  day  ?" 

'•No;  we  will  diie  late  to-night.  And  Gibbings  is  coming  up,  I 
fancy.  ' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  rap  at  the  ticket-window,  to  which 
St.  Evelyn  promptly  responded. 

"  Can  I  get  on  to  the  Great  Western  from  here,  so  as  to  catch  the 
9  15  express  from  Paddington  ?' 

"^t.  Evelyn  hesitated.  This  was  only  one  of  dozens  of  similar 
questions  asked  him,  but  with  his  limited  experience  the  answer 
was  not  immediately  forthcoming. 

<•  pear,  dear,  do  be  quick  !     Surely  you  know  :  what  is  the  QSQ  of 
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yoQ  ?    I  t'hall  complain  to  the  general  manager.    What  is  your 
name?" 

All  this  was  spokeu  splutteriugly,  and  in  an  abrupt,  peremptory 
tone. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  St.  Evelyn  apologetically,  but  with 
difficulty  j-eslrRiniag  his  temper.    •'  I  am  new  to  the  work  here " 

"  It's  pr^posterouH.  You  ought  to  have  been  instructed  before 
you  w^re  put  on  duty.     He  v  much  longer  am  I  to  wait  ?" 

'*  Not  another  second.  I  hnd  you  can  just  do  it  by  taking  the 
next  through  train  to  V/estbourne  Park." 

•♦  Very  w  !1.     First  return,  Reading!" 

St.  hvelyn  wetted  his  ^ugers  on  the  sponge  and  drew  a  ticket 
from  its  particular  tube,  clicked  it  in  the  dating  press,  and  threw 
on  the  wiudow-ledge,  saying — 

"  Eleven  and  seven." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  traveller  was  fumbling  in  all  his 
pockets. 

"Dear,  dear,  how  extraordinary  !  My  purse  I  u^t  have  left 
home  without  it.     I  cannot  pay,  I'm  afraid,"  h<  bee, 

St.  Evelyn  promptly  drew  back  the  ticket.  Su^rfc  as  was  his  ex- 
perience he  was  on  the  alf ,  t  for  fraud. 

*'  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?"  went  on  the  tra  olier,  speaking  to 
himself,  but  audibly.  *'  1  shall  never  have  t'  :^  f^  get  back,  and  the 
carriage  has  gone.  1  suppose,"  he  ventured  ^o  say,  quite  humbly, 
to  St.  Evelyn,  "  you  won't  trust  me  till  this  evening?" 

St.  Evelyn  laughed,  not  unpleasantly.  The  complete  change  in 
the  other's  manner  really  amused  him. 

*'  It's  distinctly  against  the  rules,  and  if  by  any  chance  you  should 
forget " 

''  But  I  will  give  you  my  name  and  address.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me  to  me  to  get  to  Reading  at  once — a  matter  of 
business  that  will  not  wait.     What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

"I  cannot  advise,"  replied  St.  Evciyn  stolidly.  "  If  I  gave  you 
the  ticket,  it  would  be  at  my  own  risk,  and  I  cannot  aiford  to  lose 
eleven  and  seven  nowadays.  It  would  make  too  big  a  hole  y^  my 
week's  salary. 

"But  you  shan't  lose  it,  1  toll  you.     I  give  you  my  word." 

St.  Evelyn  was  still  obdurate,  when  he  heard  Rachel  whisper  — 

"  Let  him  have  it,  Ferdinand.  1  think  he  is  a  gentleman.  He 
speaks  like  one." 

"  You  will  give  me  your  name  and  address?" 

"  Most  certainly,  and  you  shall  have  your  money  to-night,  at 
latest.     Will  you  give  me  a  piece  of  paj)er  and  pen  and  ink  ?" 

St.  Evelyn  opened  the  bookinr-office  door  and  civilly  invited  the 
gentleman  inside. 

He  was  a  stout,  plethoric-looking  mau,  with  a  crimson  face  and 
white  hair. 

"  My  wife,"  he  said,  "Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,"  introducing  her  as  though 
^he  were  sii  duchess;  and  llachura  appearance,  with  the  diguilie<4 
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bow  she  gave  ^m  viRitor,  so  satisfied  him  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  lady,  that  he  ?t  once  removed  his  hat.  When  he  had  written 
down  his  address,  he  handed  it  to  St.  Kvelyn,  and  his  eye  fell  with 
some  surprise  upon  the  ticket-clerk— upon  the  tall,  straight  figure  of 
the  neatly-dressed,  well-mannered  man  who  was  an  employee  of  the 
company  at  two  guineas  a  week. 

•'  You  have  not  been  here  long,  you  say  ?'' 

••  Only  five  weeks  " 

"  And  you  like  your  work  ?    It  is  new  to  you,  I  think  ?" 

"  I  have  to  earn  my  living,*'  said  St.  Evelyn,  simply.  "  But 
there  I"  The  telegraph  signal  clicked  overhead.  •'  l i  ere  is  the 
down  train,  and  here  is  your  ticket.    You  will  only  just  have  time." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Hachel,  rather  interested  to  know  the  name 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  had  practically  lent  eleven  and  seven- 
pence. 

"  Carrington  Lomas,  Birch  Hill  House,  Enfield,  Herts,"  replied 
St.  Evelyn,  reading  ofif  the  paper.  '*  Never  heard  of  him  before,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  to  hear  of  him  again,  and  not  later  than  this  even- 
ing, as  he  said." 

When  St.  Evelyn  came  home  that  evening  from  the  railway 
station,  he  was  triumphant. 

'•  Look  here,  Kachel,  do  you  like  strawberries  ?  Here  is  a  present 
for  you  from  Mr.  Carrington  Lonias," 

*'  He  sent  back  the  money,  then  '^" 

"  Yes,  and  these  for  you,  with  his  compliments  and  a  card. 
You  deserve  them.  I  should  never  have  lent  him  the  money  but  for 
you." 

"  He  is  an  old  dear.  If  he  only  knew  how  fond  I  was  of  straw- 
berries 1     And  the  children  take  after  me." 

"  So  does  Gibbings;  you  haa  better  save  some  for  him." 

'*  Gibbings  is  here — hard  at  work,  of  course,  from  the  moment  he 
came  in." 

"  Any  news  ?  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  Gibbings  ?" 
he  went  on  to  his  man,  who  at  this  moment  appeared. 

"  Only  this,  sir,  that  I  am  going  down  to  Thorpeshire  next  week. 
Any  commands  that  way,  sir,  or  you,  ma'am    '' 

•'  Shall  you  be  near  Straddlethorpe  ?"  asked  the  Colonel,  while  his 
wife  sat  sadly  silent,  thinking  of  the  old  home. 

"  Why,  of  course.  I  am  going  to  Castle  Stutterton  horse-fair. 
It's  not  many  miles  across  to  the  Hall,  and  I  am  curious  to  know 
how  things  go  on  there." 

••  So  am  I,"  said  the  Colonel.  '•  Mind  you  bring  us  a  full  and 
particular  account." 

'•  I  will,  sir ;  and  I  will  bring  you,  ma'am,  as  big  a  bunch  of  flowers 
{^3  I  can  carry,  if  I  have  to  steal  them  from  the  gardens  on  purpose." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


THE   HORSE  FAIR. 


The  annual  horse-fair  at  Castle  Stutterton  was  an  event  of  more 
than  local  importance.  It  attracted  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the 
couutry,  from  the  Continent  even,  and  for  some  years  had  been 
visited  by  Oerman  cavalry  officers,  who  bid  for  blood  stock  against 
the  military  representatives  of  the  French  republic. 

The  little  village  town  was  thronged  ;  beds  were  at  a  premium  ; 
every  stable,  or  outhouse  that  would  serve  as  such,  could  have  been 
let  a  dozen  times  over  ;  and  long  lines  of  horses  brought  in  from  far 
and  near  were  picketed  ail  day  in  the  principal  streuts  of  the  place. 

Gibbings,  whose  business  was  to  buy  a  couple  of  useful  hacks  for 
his  employer's  livery  work,  found  many  friends  at  Castle  Stutter- 
ton.  He  had  come  to  be  well  known  in  Thorpeshire,  and  all 
Thorpeshire  was  here,  tho  hii^hest  and  the  lowest.  LordPrudhamea 
and  the  county  magnates,  horse-jobbers  without  end,  gentlemen's 
coachmen  on  the  look-out  for  their  masters,  and  a  perfect  ponst  of 
tatterdemalion  riif-raff — grooms,  helpers,  gipsies,  and  thieves. 

*'  What  cheer,  Gibbings  "^ — you  back  in  these  parts  1  What  brings 
you  here?" 

The  speaker  was  Thorndike,  the  ex-farm  bailiff  of  Straddle, 
thorpe,  with  whom  Gibbings  had  always  been  on  fairly  familiar 
terms. 

'•  Mr.  Thorndike,  how  goes  it  ?     Still  at  the  old  place  ?" 

"  Not  I.  I  took  my  hook  when  the  new  baronet  came.  I  didn't 
like  it,  but  I  couldn't  serve  such  trash  as  that.'' 

"  How  does  he  get  along  ?     Has  he  swore  off '?" 

"  'Tain't  likely.  But  they  do  say  he's  sweet  on  one  of  the  Hazel* 
grove  girls,  and  that  keeps  him  straight." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  old  place.  Wonder  whether  they'd  let  me  in 
at  the  Hall.     Who's  there  now — any  old  friends  ?" 

"  All  the  upper  servants  left  but  Peters — even  Mrs.  Leleu." 

"What!  the  blaok- faced  housekeeper?  That's  news.  lam  sur- 
prised.    She  and  Hu])ert  were  always  such  friends." 

"  It  was  too  thick  to  last.  Besides,  thiul'  of  their  altered  sta- 
tions. And  I'm  told  they  had  a  stanu  up  light  before  they 
I)arted." 

*'  Peters  '11  be  the  next,  I  take  it." 

'*  Not  he,  unless  he's  driven  to  it.  He'd  stand  almost  any- 
thing to  keep  his  place.  It  must  be  worth  a  pretty  penny  to 
him." 

•'  Will  Sir  Hubert  be  here  to-day,  think  you  ?" 

•'  As  sure  as  eggs.  He'll  bring  his  team  over.  Ti 
game  nowadays,  driving  a  four-in-hand  with  a  pack  ( 
box. " 

And  that  was  how  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire  arrived. 
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flexteronsly  but  rather  recklenfily  baDdled  by  its  madcap  wbip. 
The  roadway  was  thronged,  as  I  have  said  ;  hundred  of  horses  stood 
in  rows  on  each  side— buyers  came  and  went  amongst  them,  some 
mounted,  some  on  foot ;  there  were  other  vehicles  moving  slowly 
along  tlio  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  it  was  no  place  to  bring  up  a 
four- in  hand  so  fast.  But  on  came  Sir  Hubert,  with  horn  and 
holloa  and  strident  hi's  !  driving  headlong  into  the  press.  The 
people  parted  hastily  to  either  side,  giving  {lassage  as  best  they 
could,  but  indignantly  ;  and  the  excitement  spread  rapidly  through 
the  crowd,  even  to  the  horses,  which  winnied  and  stamped  and 
plunged,  greatly  increasing  the  confusion  of  the  scene. 

**  Pull  him  off  I  Knock  him  over  I  Drag  him  down!"  were  the 
crisH  that  resounded  on  every  side. 

But  Sir  Hubert  only  flogged  his  horses  the  more  savagely,  contemp* 
taously,  till  his  own  team  grew  almost  unmanageHble  and  out  of  hand. 
The  leaders  reared,  the  wheelers  put  their  heads  down  and  pulled 
double.  There  were  shrieks  from  the  ladies ;  the  grooms  behind 
were  preparing  to  dismount  hastily  to  give  help. 

Just  at  this  moment  (iibbings  rushed  promptly  to  the  head  of  the 
most  restive  horse  the  near  leader,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
soothing  words,  quieted  him  ;  then  he  shifted  quickly  to  the  o£f 
leader,  and  was  equally  successful. 

•'  Thank  you,  my  man,  thank  you.  Come  to  me  at  the  White 
Horse  and  I  will  remember  you,"  cried  the  young  baronet  as  he 
drove  on,  sobered  and  steadied  by  his  late  danger. 

Oibbings  an  hour  later  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  White  Horse, 
thinking  less  perhaps  jf  his  expected  tip  than  of  what  Sir  Hubert 
would  say  on  recognizing  him.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  gain  access 
to  the  young  baronet.  He  had  a  luncheon-party,  having;  secured 
two  of  the  best  rooms  of  the  country  inn  and  sent  over  everything 
from  the  Hall. 

While  Gibbings  waited  at  the  inn  door,  a  gentleman  who  had 
passed  once  or  twice  and  examined  him  rather  curiously,  came  up, 
saymg— 

'*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  Colonel  St.  Evelyn's  man,  Gib- 
bings?" 

*'  That  is  my  name,"  replied  Gibbings,  rather  curtly. 

*'  You  don't  remember  me,  I  think — Captain  Sutton." 

"  Why,  of  course,  sir.  I  thought  I  knew  your  face.  Come  down 
to  buy  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  in  a  way.  Are  you  very  busy  ?  Would  you  care  to 
earn  a  sovereign?    I  want  a  helping  hand." 

"At  your  service,  sir.  Always  glad  to  be  of  use  to  a  gentleman, 
especially  one  as  is  kind  to  my  old  master — for  you  were  that, 
weren't  you,  sir?" 

Sutton  laughed,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  It  wasn't  much  I  did,  anyhow.  I  only  spoke  to  my  brother. 
But  listen,  Gibbings  -  there's  a  luncheon-party  up-stairs,  and  fio^i^e 
9)^6  %t  it  I  want  to  see." 
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"  Not  Sir  TTuljcrt,  by  any  ( liancc  ?    I  carao  to  Heo  liiiii  too  " 

•'  No,  I  will  hi!  frank  with  you — a  youn>»  lady.  Now  when  tliov' 
all  come  dowu  aud  go  through  tbo  fair,  as  tlioy  are  hound  to  do,  if 
you  could  hell)  to  keep  him — thiH  Lo/aire,  I  inoin— ana  the  rent  of 
them  whilelliave  a  few  miuutcb'  talk  with  the  younu  lady,  the 
Hoverci^n  is  youra.  That'B  what  I  want  you  to  do.  You  under* 
Btand?" 

(iibbiu^B  touched  his  hat. 

'*  I'm  your  man,  sir.  But  may  I  make  ho  hold  an  to  aHk  wliu  in 
the  young  lady  ?  I  mi^^ht  help  you,  you  know,  with  the  wrong  one." 

Sutton  hesitated  at  tirst,  then  Raid — 

"  It'H  MiH8  Wyudham-Parker— iMi88  Etta." 

••  Her  he's  sweet  on — Sir  Hubert,  I  mean  ?•' 

Sutton  winced. 

"  I  fancy  so.    But  now  you  know,  see  what  you  can  do." 

'•  Trust  me  to  try  my  best,  sir  ;  you  stand  by.  I  have  got  to 
speak  to  Sir  Hubert— he  himself  told  me  to  come.  The  girl,  the 
young  lady,  I  mean,  is  sure  to  be  with  him,  or  we  will  wait  till  she 
is;  then  1  will  engage  his  attention.     Only  you  be  ready,  sir." 

Presently  the  whole  party  came  down- stairs  and  into  the  street, — 
the  little  (jeueral  and  Mrs.  Wyndham- Parker  leading,  then  INIrs. 
Kichards,  the  married  daughter,  and  one  of  the  other  girls,  then 
Captain  Kichards  and  lea,  last  of  all  Sir  Hubert  and  Etta,  as  Gib* 
bings  had  supposed. 

Tlie  stir  and  bustle  of  the  fair  centered  at  the  White  Horse,  and 
there  was  much  movement  just  in  front  of  its  entrance.  The  Wynd- 
ham-Parkers  were  soon  involved  in  the  crowd,  father  and  mother 
pressing  on  all  the  more  confidently  as  they  knew  or  believed  that 
their  daughter  Etta  was  in  safe  hands.  But  as  planned,  Gibbings 
went  up  to  Sir  Hubert  at  once,  saying — 

**  You  told  me  to  call,  sir.  It  was  I  who  lent  a  hand  with  your 
team  just  now." 

"Ah  I  it  was  you,  was  it  ?  Well,  you  deserve  half  a  couter.  I'll 
stop  it  from  Peters;  the  old  fool  ought  to  have  been  more  slippy." 

Sir  Hubert  felt  in  his  pocket,  handed  Gibbings  his  half  sovereign, 
and  was  turning  to  regain  his  companion,  who  ^lad  however  already 
disappeared,  when  a  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  an 
angr^'  voice  cried — 

"  1  e  found  you,  have  I,  you  young  Podifat  Lezaiie  !  I  want  five 
words  with  you." 

*' Stand  aside  !     I  don't  know  you — don't  want  to.    Let  me  pass." 

••  Don't  know  me,  you  infernal  young  blackguard  I  You  were  glad 
enough  to  know  me  and  mine  last  spring  when  yen  ielu'ded  my  poor 
girl." 

•  You're  old  Fieldus,  I  suppose,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  iriBoIently. 
*•  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Just  this— but  come  along  inside."  Old  Fieldus  force  (?  rather 
than  led  the  young  baronet  into  the  inn  yard,  Gib) lings  following 
olose.    '*  I  never  thought  to  have  to  ask  it,  but  you  have  got  to 
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make  an  honest  woman  of  my  girl.    You  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  you  sliall." 

.'I'md d  if  I  do  I     There!" 

"  I  hardly  hoped  you  meant  fair  by  her,  but  now  I'm  down  in  your 
own  country  and  iind  out  your  carryings-on.  It's  clear  you  want  to 
break  your  word,     But  you  shall  pay  for  it,  old  as  I  am." 

Mr.  Fieldns  siezcd  Sir  Hubert  by  the  collar  and  flourished  a 
heavy  cutting-whip  over  his  head. 

"  Old  as  I  am,"  he  repeated,  •'  I  will  flog  handsomely  first  and  sue 
you  in  the  courts  afterwards." 

In  spite  of  Sir  Hubert's  strufjgles,  Mr.  Fieldus  succeeded  in  ad- 
ministering one  or  two  sharp  strokes  to  the  young  man's  back,  when 
Gibbings  interposed,  separated  the  combatants,  and  stood  between 
Mr.  Fieldus  and  his  prey. 

'' Here,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "you  strike  one  of  your  own  size 
and  age.     Don't  mind  him.  Sir  Hubert;  I'll   see  fair  play." 

But  by  this  time  others,  strangers  and  friends,  had  X3revailed  upon 
the  infuriated  chemist  to  desist  from  his  assault,  and  had  carried 
him  off  into  the  inn,  still  shouting  loud  threats  against  Sir  Hubert 
Le/aire. 

(iibk)Jugs,  left  master  of  the  field,  turned  to  the  young  fellow  he 
had  so  seasonably  chairipioned,  and  said — 

"Hope  you  are  not  hurt.  Sir  Hubert.  What  an  audacious  old 
villain  !  He  ought  to  be  put  in  a  straight-jacket,  or,  anyway,  have 
his  whip  taken  from  him." 

Sir  Hubert,  at  first  sullen  and  crestfallen,  made  a  great  effort  to 
regain  his  composure. 

"  That's  the  second  time  you've  stood  by  me  Give  me  your 
band." 

"  I  was  glad  to  help  you.  Sir  Hubert.  I  suppose  you  don't  re- 
member me  ?     It's  Gibbings,  who  used  to  be  at  the  Hall." 

"Gil)binga!"  cried  Sir  Hubert,  suspiciously.  "Whit  are  you 
doing  in  Thorpeshire  ?" 

"Lome  to  buy  horses  for  my  masters  Lund  &  Meldrum  of 
liensinr^ton.'" 

"  Then  you  are  not  with  the  Colonel  now  ?" 

"  Dear,  no.  Sir  Hubert  !  left  him  ages  ago." 

"  Don't  care  to   see  him  again,  I  suppose,  now  he' 
wovld  without  a  mag  to  bless  himself  with." 

'  That's  about  it.  Bub  how's  all  going  on  at  the  Hall,  Sir  Hubert '?" 

"Come  over  and  see  for  yourself,  any  day  after  the  fair;  or  this 
evening,  for  I  think  T  shall  go  straight  home." 

He  wished  to  put  as  many  miles  as  possible  bet.een  himself  and 
Mr.  Fieldus's  horsewhip. 

"I  wonder  what's  become  of  all  my  lot?  Gocd  day  to  you, 
Gibbings  :  see  you  next  *-ime." 

And  with  that  the  young  baronet  dived  into  the  crowd  to  rejoin 
the  Wyndham-Parkers.  When  he  found  them  Etta  was  with  them 
again,  but  she  must  have  had  a  very  pleasant  half-hour's  tcte-n-tcte 
with  her  devoted  Sam. 
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LIBERTY    HALL. 


GiHBiNGs  did  not  despatch  his  business  till  the  second  day  of  the 
fair,  when  he  bought  his  two  na<4s  and  sent  them  up  to  town.  Ft  was 
on  the  third  morning  that  he  found  his  way  to  Straddlethorpe,  and 
relying  on  Sir  Hubert's  invitation,  went  straight  to  the  front  door 
of  the  Hail. 

"  Sir  Hubert  ?"  responded  the  butler  who  opened  it — a  stranger 
to  Gibbings,  a  watery-eyed,  weak-kneed  old  man,  battered  but  rubi- 
cund, who  had  probably  found  Straddlethorpe  a  haven  of  restful 
indulgence.     '*  You  can't  see  him." 

"  But  he  told  me  to  call." 

"  You'll  have  to  wait,  then  ;  he  ain't  down  yet.  Won't  any  one 
else  do  ?  Mr.  Peters,  perhaps  ?"  answered  the  butler,  after  a  shrewd 
look  at  Gibbings  and  his  somewhat  sporting  attire. 

"  Well — I  know  Mr.  Peters.     We've  been  in  service  together." 

"Not  here  ?  Yes  ?  Why  didut  you  say  ho  sooner?  Come  along  in. 
Peters  '11  bo  in  the  servants'  hall  most  likely.  It's  our  time  for  a 
snack,  and  he  generally  joins  us." 

The  "  snack  "  was  a  liberal  meal :  cold  joints,  hot  pies,  sweet 
dumplings,  and  bread  and  cheese,  flanked  by  jugs  of  new  milk  and 
foaming  tankards  of  ale. 

"  Dinner  ain't  till  three,'  went  on  the  butler,  with  a  thick  sensual 
laugh,  "  and  we  have  to  k^ep  ourselves  up  till  then.  Where's  Mr. 
Peters  ?"  he  went  on,  lookmg  round  the  room,  in  which  some  fifteen 
oi"  twenty  servants  had  assembled.  "  Not  come  in  yet  ?  Well,  find 
a  seat,"  he  said  to  Gibbings.  "  Maybe  there's  some  one  else  you 
know." 

Gibbings  saw  only  one  be  remembered  amongst  the  loc  of  un- 
familiar faces,  a  pleasant  looking  young  housemaid,  with  a  fresh 
color  and  honest  eyes,  beside  whom  he  took  hip  seat. 

"  It's  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  see  you  so  blooming,  Susan  Footit," 
he  began. 

"  Lor',  Mr.  Gibbings.  how  you  made  me  start !  Who'd  a  thought 
of  seeing  you  ?' 

"  Still  in  the  old  place,  then  ?"' 

"  And  very  sorry  too.  I  ought  to  have  left  when  the  change  was 
made,  but  they  gave  me  a  rise.     I'm  upper  housemaid  now " 

"  Then  surelv  you're  well  off  ?'' 

Susan  shook  her  head  gloomily. 

"  It's  a  bad  look-out  for  any  decent  girl  in  this  house.  It's  hard 
to  keep  straight  in  it  with  such  goings-on." 

It  wa3  evident  at  a  glance  :  waste,  riotous  living,  licence  of  all 
kind  holding  high  revel  all  through  the  house. 

"  Don't  you  like  Sir  Hubert  ?     Isn't  he  kind  ?" 

"  Kind  !"  Tlie  quick  blush  that  mantled  in  her  cheek,  the  indig- 
nant scorn  in  her  voice,  were  tell-tales  that  Gibbings  easily  under* 
stood.    '•  He's  too  civil  by  half  whQO  no  one  else  is  by," 
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"  r  should  f^ive  nofcicc  if  T  were  j^ou.     Take  another  place." 

"  Tliat's  where  it  is,  Mr.  Gibbiu«;H.  Who  s  to  get  a  character 
from  snch  a  house  as  thia  ?  Who's  to  j^ive  one  ?" 

"  Why,  the  hou8ekee})er,  I  suppose." 

"  Mrs.  Leleu  went  three  weeks  ago.  She'd  had  enough  of  hira. 
There  was  a  tine  row  between  them.  I  could  hear  them  from  the 
china  drawing-room,  which  I  was  dusting." 

"(Quarrelled,  eh?" 

"  All  but  came  to  blows.  S^i  Hubert  turned  her  out  of  the  house, 
you  may  say,  then  and  there. " 

"  Has  no  one  come  in  Mrs.  Leleu's  place  ?" 

"  There's  no  one  engaged  yet.  Sir  Huhert  doesn't  care. 
Kverythiug  may  go  to  rack  and  ruin  so  long  as  he  enjoys  him- 
self." 

"  He'll  be  getting  married  oue  of  those  days." 

"  He  might  like  to,  but  tlie  girl  he  most  fancies  won't  have  him, 
I  expecu,  and  tliat's  what  makes  him  so  reckless.  But  I  j^ity  the 
woman  wlio  takes  him.  He  was  drunk  again  last  night,  he  and  the 
vile  lot  he  brought  over  from  the  fair :  no  one  could  sleej)  for  tlie 
row  they  made,  singing  and  screecliing  and  turning  the  Hall  upside 
down.     Married  indeed  !     A  tine  husband  he'll  he.' 

'*  There  are  lots  ready  to  be  my  lady  and  mistress  of  Straddle- 
thorpe.  They  might  refornj  him,  you  know,  Susan.  When  he's  a 
little  older  he'll  settle  down." 

"  I  dout  think  it,  Mr.  Gibbings.  He's  a  had  un,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken. Drinks  to  drown  care.  Tliat's  what  Mrs.  Leleu  meant  I 
heard  her  i)lain  enough." 

'•  From  the  china  drawing-room?" 

"  I  was  passing  the  study  door  just  then.  She  said  she  had  hira 
in  her  power,  body  and  soul.  Why  should  she  say  that  unless  he'd 
done  something  wrong  ?" 

"  Was  that  all  you  heard,  Susan  ?" 

"  All.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  I  did  not  dare  stay.  But  that 
much  I  caught,  every  word." 

Gibbings  looked  round  as  Susan  Footit  made  this  strange  and 
deeply  interesting  statement,  fearing  others  might  have  heard  jt. 
But  her  voice  had  been  low,  and  the  business  of  eating  and  drinking 
too  fully  engrossed  every  one  else  at  table. 

What  could  be  the  hold  Mrs.  Leleu  possessed  over  Sir  Huhert  ? 
Surely  none  very  effective,  seeing  that  he  had  sent  her  away  ?  But 
the  point  was  worth  investigating,  and  Gibbings  would  gladly  have 
embraced  any  chance  of  remaining  longer  at  the  Hall  to  pursue  his 
in(]uiry. 

llis  good  luck  helped  him. 

Peters  came  in  presently,  blacker  and  more  cross-grained  than 
usual,  and  on  hearing  a  friend  was  at  table,  drew  near  Gibbings, 
whom  he  at  once  recognized  and  addressed.  But  his  greeting  was 
the  reverse  of  cordial. 

''  I  might  have  guessed  as  much.  I  was  sure  some  one  had  been 
doing  me  ft  dirty  turn,  and  of  course  it  was  you,"  he  said  fiercely. 
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"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Peters,"  expostulated  Gibbings  ;  "  fair  and 
softly.     What's  amiss  ?     What  have  I  dono  to  you  ?" 

•'  I'll  tell  you  out  in  the  yard ;  there's  room  enough.  Come  out 
aud  take  your  coat  off.  I  aiu't  so  old  a  man  that  I  can't  give  you  a 
dustiu*,'.  Come  out,  or  I'll  do  it  here,"  said  the  old  coachman,  with 
a  threatening  gesture. 

"  Gentlemen!    gentlemen!'   interposed   the   butler,   "remember 

there's  ladies  in  the  room.     You  get  out  of  this "  to  Gibbings. 

•'  If  Mr.  Peters  don't  know  you,  you  haven't  no  right  in  here." 

'•  None  of  your  cheek.  I'll  go  or  stay  as  it  suits  me.  It  depends 
on  your  master,  who  told  me  to  come  over,  and  you'd  better  take  me 
to  him." 

"  That's  what  I  thought,"  cried  Peters.  "You've  been  poisoning 
the  governor's  mind  against  me.  That's  why  he's  given  me  the 
sack." 

"  I  never  spoke  about  you,  or  mentioned  your  name,  you  old 
fool." 

"  Call  me  that  again!"  began  Peters,  when  the  butler,  fearing  a 
serious  row,  carried  Gibbings  off,  saying — 

"  Sir  Hubert's  up  by  this  time.  Come  along— I'll  tell  him  you're 
here." 

Gibbings  was  not  kept  waiting  long. 

"  He'll  see  you — in  there  "  said  the  butler,  half  opening  a  door 
which  Gibbings  rememebered  as  that  ot  the  Spanish  chamber,  the 
best  bedroom  in  tlie  house. 

The  room  in  which  Sir  Percy  Lezaire  had  breathed  his  last ;  the 
room  in  which  Mrs.  Leleu  had  so  strangely  come  upon  the  desk  and 
documents  that  were  to  bring  such  a  change  over  Straddlethorpe, — 
it  was  here  that  the  present  baronet  spent  half  his  mornings, 
bedraggled  aud  bemused,  just  as  he  had  tumbled  out  of  the  great 
tai)estry-cauopied,  four-poster  bed. 

Here  Gibbings  found  him,  wrapped  in  a  silk  dressing-gown  tlirowu 
carelessly  over  his  night  shirt,  with  bare  feet  thrust  into  brocaded 
slippers,  hair  disheveled,  chin  unshorn.  He  lounged  or  lay  in  a 
wide  easy -chair  before  a  writing- table  littered  with  bills  and  papers 
on  which  stood  a  tall  tumbler  and  cut-glass  decanter.  Pale  face  and 
bloodshot  eyes  told  a  tale  of  overnight  debauchery  and  inward  pangs, 
which  morning  drinks  could  hardly  assuage. 

"The  blackguard  thief!"  began  the  baronet.  "The  low,  horse- 
coping  scoundrel " 

"  Meaning  me.  Sir  Hubert?'  asked  Gibbings,  with  a  smile. 

"  No  ;  that  cursed,  cheating,  gipsy-faced  swindler,  Peters.  I've 
caught  him  in  the  very  act.  Harry  Tamser  warned  me,  but  I 
wouldn't  believe  it.  D'ye  want  a  place,  Gibbings?  Take  service 
with  me." 

"  You're  very  good,"'  answered  Gibbings,  but  without  enthusiasm. 
"  I'm  pretty  well  suited  at  this  moment." 

"  You'd  be  far  better  off  here  at  the  Hall,  and  I  believe  I  could 
trust  you — you're  not  like  that  villain  Peters." 
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"  What's  Petera  done,  Sir  Hubert?"  Gibbings  wanted  time  to 
think  over  the  offer. 

'*  Sold  me,  a  regular  dog.  It  was  about  a  pair  of  bays  I  bought  at 
the  fair.  Tvt  o  fifty  Peters  swore  was  the  price,  and  I  gave  him  the 
dibs  to  pay.  Now  Itind — Tamser  told  me — that  Peters  only  handed 
over  a  hundred  and  seventy  ;  the  rest  he  put  in  his  pocket.  That's 
only  one  of  a  dozen  such  tricks.     Just  look  at  this  corn  bill." 

Gibbings  followed  Sir  Hubert's  hand,  which  pointed  to  the  writing- 
table,  and  saw  there  the  corn  bill  and  something  more. 

It  was  a  letter,  addressed  in  a  scrawling  ill  formed  baud  to 

"  Mrs.  Leleu, 

BuENA  Vista, 

BuLKELEY  Wells." 


"  Can  he  be  writing  to  her  ?"  Gibbings  asked  himself  at  once. 
"  In  correspondence  with  a  servant  so  recently  discharged  ?"  Surely 
there  was  ground  for  susj)icion  in  this ;  it  strangely  emphasized 
what  Susan  Footiu.  the  housemaid,  had  overheard. 

"  Well,  Sir  Hubert,"  said  Gibbings,  now  anxious  to  keep  friends, 
•'  I  never  thought  much  of  that  Peters.  I  promise  to  serve  you 
better  than  that.     Would  you  engage  me  as  coachman  ?" 

"  As  stud-groom,  master  of  the  horse,  confidential  man  ;  what  you 
please,  Gibbings.  Any  of  the  lads  could  drive,  but  I  mostly  handle 
the  ribbons  myself." 

"  When  would  you  want  me,  Sir  Hubert  ?" 

"  Now.  I've  just  kicked  Peters  out,  and  I'd  like  you  to  take  his 
place  at  once.     What  d'ye  say  ?" 

"  Wages,  sir '?" 

''  Sixty,  and  all  found.  It's  worth  more  than  that,  for  I  don't 
ask  many  questions,  only  I  won't  be  robbed  wholesale.  Peters  must 
have  done  me  out  of  hundreds." 

"  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  take  advantage.  Sir  Hubert,  and  you 
shall  find  no  such  fault  with  me.     I'm  your  man." 

Any  last  doubts  were  finally  disposed  of  by  the  si^ht  of  an  open 
cheque-book  alongside  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Leleu.  The  page  upper- 
most showed  a  cheque  partly  filled  in — 

"  Pay  Mrs.  Leleu,  or  order,  two  hundr " 

"  Writing  to  her  and  sending  her  money  !  Beyond  question  she 
b  13  h'm  in  her  power.  I'm  in  luck  to  get  a  chau  e  of  staying  on  at 
the  If ^,1',"  wsjre  Gibbing's  reflections  as  he  went  down-stairs.  "I 
Bhonldbe  a  fool  now  not  to  try  and  find  out  what  all  this  means." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE     POLICE     AGAIN. 

GiBBiNGS  fell  into  his  place  very  quickly  at  the  Hall.  The  other 
servants  looked  askance  at  him,  feariuf^  *hat  as  he  had  supplanted 
Peters  he  might  betray  them  in  their  turn.  It  was  a  hrst  principle 
with  the  Straddlethorpe  servants,  as  with  most  others,  that  what- 
ever went  on  below,  honor  forbade  tale-bearing  up-stairs. 

But  Gibbings  had  no  idea  of  setting  his  fellow-servants  against 
him.  He  was  at  the  Hall  for  a  particular  purpose.  His  business 
was  to  watch  and  wait ;  to  do  tbis,  he  must  live  and  let  live,  going 
his  own  way  quietly,  without  pretending  to  be  more  honest  or  more 
virtuous  than  1  .3  comi)anions.  Any  ill-feeling  on  their  part  might 
make  them  suspicious  and  attract  too  much  attention  to  himself. 

His  lirst  and  principal  wisl.  was  to  ingratiate  hirnsolf  with  his  new 
master.  To  do  this  he  studied  Sir  Hubert's  tastes  and  adapted 
himself  to  his  ways.  The  former  were  low,  tne  latter  loose  ;  but 
Gibbings  was  an  old  soldkr  vho  could  take  kindly  to  any  line  of  life, 
more  especially  to  one  which  promised  him  pleasant  times.  Hia 
duties  as  stud-groom  were  not  sovere  ;  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  stables  was  the  hardest  pai.<.  of  them,  The  helpers  did  all 
the  rough  work,  and  Gibbings  knew  bow  to  keep  them  at  it.  Ho 
himself  was  free  to  come  ar.d  go  as  he  .'iked  after  ar  early  hour  of 
the  day,  but  it  suited  him  best  to  be  always  handy — always  at  the 
baronet*3  beck  and  call. 

The  young  fellow  soon  came  to  take  a  pleasure  in  Gibbings's 
society.  He  found  that  the  old  soldier  could  (escaut  at  length  upou 
the  two  topics — horses  and  womeu — tJiat  had  the  doepest,  the  only 
interest  for  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire. 

'*Ah!  but  you  should  see  them  Spanish  girls.  Sir  Hubert,"  said 
Gibbings  one  day  as  the  were  smoking  togetl  r  and  chatting  quite 
confidentially  at  the  harness- rcom  door. 

Pretty  Susan  Footit  had  just  tripped  acre  the  stable-yard,  and 
Gibbings  had  noted  the  admiring  look  and  ak  that  had  followed 
her  trim  figure. 

"  What  are  they  like?  Dark,  brown-ski  d,  slomachy  ?  I  like 
'em  fair,  and  neat,  and  plump — like  yon." 

"  They've  got  light-haired  ones  too.  iiuhias,  they  call  them— 
that's  to  say,  red,  ruby  red.  But  such  ligures  !  They  walk  liko 
queens.  They  don't  walk;  they  do  what  our  sergeant-major  tried 
to  teach  the  raw  recruits — they  glide." 

"I  don't  fancy  'em,  Gibbings.  I  know  agal'dgive  'em three  stouo 
and  a  beating  round  any  course." 

"No  need  to  toll  me  your  taste,  Sir  Hubert ;  I  can  see  that  for 
myself.  Beg  pardon  if  1  make  too  bold  1  ut  when's  the  hai)py 
day  ?" 

Sir  Hubert  shook  his  head  gloomily,  then  clenched  his  fist  and 
struck  it  against  the  door-post. 
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"  I  don't  get  no  forwarder,  Gibbings.  One  day  she's  all  smiles 
and  smirks,  the  next  bcowIh  and  sneerK,  and  you  may  walk  your 
chalks." 

"  Stick  up  to  her,  Sir  Hubert.  They're  like  horses;  take  em  l)y 
the  head  and  master  'em.  They  like  you  all  the  better  when  they 
give  in." 

"  There's  some  one  else  before  me,  I'm  thinking.  If  I  was  sure 
of  it,  I'd  knife  him."  A  murderous  look  crossed  the  young  fellow's 
evil  face. 

Gibbings  remembered  Captaiu  Sutton,  but  saw  no  reason,  and 
felt  indeed  it  would  be  unsafe,  to  tell  Sir  Hubert  what  he  knew. 

"  Spean  up  to  her,  I  say.  Look  what  you've  got  to  offer  her. 
Few  fellows  would  have  any  chance  against  you  and  all  this," 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  Hall  and  its  surrouudings. 

**  Maybe  you're  right.  If  I  only  had  the  pluck!  But  then  there's 
tliis  beastly  Fieldus  case." 

"  What's  that,  Sir  Hubert?" 

"The  old  sportsman  who  struck  me — curse  him  !— at  the  fair. 
He's  brought  an  action,  damages  i;20,000.  As  she  was  under  age — 
bis  daughter,  you  know — they  may  bring  it  iu  felony  perhaps,  and 
Tinson  says  1  may  have  to  go  to  jail.  I  can't  think  of  it.  It  makes 
me  mad.     Come  in  and  have  a  drain." 

The  sideboard  in  the  Hall  dining-room  was  always  well  garnished. 
Sir  Hubert  had  developed  a  nice  taste  iu  liqueurs,  and  he  now  tilled 
himself  a  claret  glassful  of  benedictiue,  while  Gibbings  took  his 
Scotch  cold— the  whisky  first  neat,  then  the  water. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  over  to  Hazelgrove,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  emboldened 
by  his  nip.  "I  must  see  her.  Ring,  Gibbings,  and  tell  them  to 
saddle  Devilskin." 

Sir  Hubert  was  already  in  the  saddle,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  when  the  butler  came  out,  saying — 

•'  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Hubert,  but  the  police  have  called." 

•'  The  police  !  What  do  they  waut  hero  ?  Who  sent  them  ?  "  Sir 
Hubert's  voice  shook  slightly,  and  his  sallow  face  changed  color. 

"  The  inspector  most  particularly  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  Sir 
Hubert ;  said  I  was  to  tell  you  it  was  very  important  and  couldn't 
wait." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  How  cursedly  annoying!" 

Was  this  stronf^  language  meant  to  feign  unconcern  ? 

"They  are  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  which  I  use  now.  Sir 
Hubert.  They  h  ,ve  got  a  prisoner  with  them — leastways  some  one 
they  took  up  tl      morning." 

*'  What's  all  that  to  me  ?  I'm  in  a  hurry,  don't  you  see  ?  Tell  them 
to  go  to  the  nearest  magistrate.     I'm  not  on  the  beach.' 

It  was  rather  a  sore  subject  with  Sir  Hubert  that  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant had  positively  refused  to  put  him  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace. 

"  If  I  understA»od  rightly,  they  wished  to  take  your  orders  before 
proceeding  in  this  case.  But  here  they  are,  Sir  Hubert :  the  iu- 
M^ector  will  tell  jfou  himself." 
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At  this  momeut  t\\o  of  Ll)'^  coauty  constabulary  in  nniforra  camo 
i-ouud  the  slirubbery  from  the  offices  ;  between  them  was  a  rough- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  in  a  suit  of  new  corduroy,  with  a  slouch* 
hat.  Ho  was  (clearly  under  restraint,  although  not  actually  a  pris- 
oner and  handcufYed.  Behind  was  a  fourth  person,  our  old  acijuaiD- 
tance  Mr.  Karswick,  an  inspector  now,  but  still  in  plain  clothes. 

"  Where  is  the  inspector?  "  asked  Sir  Hubert,  abruptly.  "  Why 
am  I  worried  in  this  way  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

Earswick  stepped  to  the  front,  and  touching  his  hat,  civilly 
said — 

"  I  am  responsible  for  this,  sir.  These  constables  reported  to  me 
that  they  had  seen  this  man  loitering  round  the  keei)er's  lodge  near 
liiugley  wood  last  night.  We  believe  this  morning  he  must  have 
broken  into  it,  from  the  look  of  the  outer  gate.  The  house  is  unoc- 
cupied, as  I  think  you  know.'' 

No  answer  from  Sir  Hubert,  who,  froln  the  moment  the  police 
approached  him,  had  been  fidgeting  with  hia  stirrup-leather  aud 
keeping  his  face  averted. 

"  The  fellow  is  an  old  convict,"  went  on  Karswick.  ••  Blagrove 
here,  a  very  old  oliicer,  has  recognized  liim  as  a  notorious  poacher 
who  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  I 
have  found  that  he  is  now  on  licence — in  fact,  he  reported  himself 
at  Market  liee[)liam  two  or  three  days  ago.  As  a  ticket-of-leave 
man  he  is  liable  to  arrest  if  seen  vnder  suspicions  circumstances, 
affording  grounds  for  charging  him  \7V^.  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
So  we  laid  hands  on  him  this  morning,  and  have  brought  him  here 
to  complete  the  case.  Was  your  north  lodge  by  Biugley  broken  into, 
sir,  last  night  ?  " 

Devilskin,  Sir  Hubert's  hor!^<e,  a  tall,  largc-boncd  hiuiter,  was  very 
troublesome  this  morning.  It  had  been  tidgetiug  about  while  the 
police  officer  was  speaking,  and  now  began  to  plunge  aud  half  rear 
as  though  mad  to  make  a  start. 

Gibbings,  who  had  his  eye  on  his  master,  traced  the  horse's  rest- 
iveness  to  its  right  cause.  Sir  Hubert  had  been  at  him  constantly 
with  his  spur. 

All  this  time  the  prisoner  had  stood  sullen  and  silent,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  the  injured  air  of  a  man  wrongfully  accused. 

Gibbings  spoke  for  his  master — 

"  We've  heard  nothing  about  any  burglary  here.  It's  auother  of 
your  trumped-up  cases.     You're  a  line  lot,  you  Thorpeshiro    police." 

Earswick  winced,  and  answered  angrily,  surveying  (iibbings  from 
head  to  foot — 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it '?  W'hat  brings  you  back  to  the  Hall  7  " 

"  I'm  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  myself  to  you.  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  take  me   into  custody   too,  as  a  suspicions  character.'* 

Sir  Hubert,  who,  seemingly  to  ease  his  horse,  had  riddeu  a  few 
lengths  away,  now  called  Gibbings  to  him. 

"  Send  them  about  their  business,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  leaning 
over  his  saddle.  '•  I  don't  want  to  have  anythin<^  to  do  with  tUQ 
«Me.    They  most  act  without  a««" 
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GJbbiiif^s  commnnicatcd  tlio  nusKaj](e  witli  alacrity,  ailfltujt  — 

"Now,  Mr.  I'^aiHwicU,  you'd  butter  walk  your  chalk.s.  Let  this 
l)oor  old  dovil  ^o— you've  j^ot  nothiu^  agaiust  bitu.  It's  lilu;  you, 
gcttin<^  tlio  wroii^  sow  by  tbe  ear." 

"  I  sban't  let  bim  go  ;  thero'H  quite  enou«;;b  against  bim  to  run 
luni  iu.  Convicts  on  licence  havo  no  rij^bt  to  l)e  loalin^'  round  f^cn- 
tleman  8  |)arks,  ])articularly  old  poacbers  ;  and  tbe  JJeucb  aball 
deal  witb  tbis  cbap  tbis  very  day,  witb  or  witbout  Sir  Hubert  Le- 
/aire/' 

For  tbe  first  time  tbe  prisoner  lilted  bis  bead,  and  speaking  witb 
sudden  animation,  said — 

••  D'ye  call  yon  cbap  Sir  Hubert  Lexaire  ?"* 

•'  Tbat's  about  it,"  answered  Gibbings.  '•  Sir  Hubert  Le/aire, 
Baronet,  Master  of  Straddletborpe  Hall,  aui  tbe  surrounding  lands 
as  far  as  you  can  see.  And  wbai  migbt  ..ou  call  yourself  wben 
you're  at  bome  ?"  * 

"  His  name  was  Podifat  wben  be  was  last  it:  tbcse  parts,"  replied 
Blagrove,  tbe  constal)le,  tor  bim.  '*  He  was  one  of  tbeunder-keepers 
on  tbis  very  estate  wben  tbey  took  bim  for  nigbt-j)oacbing  and  got 
bim  ten  years." 

"  Come  along,  bring  your  prisoner,"  interrupted  Karswick  sbortly. 
•'  We've  no  more  time  to  waste  bere." 

•'  See  you  next  time,"  sang  out  Giblungs  cbeerilyto  tbe  retreating 
poM  officer;  and  tben  witb  bis  bands  in  bis  pockets  and  softly 
wbisfcliug  L\,u  old  regimental  r[uick-8tep,  be  re-entered  tbe  Hall, 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


OLD   PODIFAT. 


Theuk  were  tbree  magistrates  sitting  on  tbe  Bench  at  Market 
Reepbam  tbat  morning,  wben  ''licence-bolder  Podifat,"  as  be  was 
officially  styled,  was  brought  before  it.  One  was  old  Mr.  Etberly  of 
JUberly,  tbe  other  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  a  clergyman-magistrate,  tbe 
third.  General  Wyndbam-Parker. 

"  Tbe  case  is  perfectly  clear,"  said  tbe  parson  when  tbe  brief  evi- 
dence was  beard,  inclined  to  take  the  hardest  course.  "  I  say  ro», 
voke  his  licence  and  add  six  months." 

"  Bless  my  heart !  not  at  all,"  objected  Mr.  Etberly.  "  There  is 
nothing  to  show  be  meant  mischief." 

"  Well,  but  what  took  him  to  Bingley,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 
asked  tbe  little  General.  "  He  was  clearly  trespassing  on  tbe  Le- 
i5aire  property." 

"Then  let  young  Lezaire  bring  an  action  for  trespass.  I  don't 
see  it's  our  business  to  interfere." 

"  He  was  after  the  pheasants,  I'll  go  bail.     A  rank  old  poacher." 

"  I  agree  witb  you,  (Tcneral,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  and  think  he  ought 
to  be  sent  back  tu  jail." 
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'•  tVoll,  you're  two  to  owv.  15ut  wo  ought  to  hear  anything  tho 
piisouer  may  have  to  Bay.  His  name  in  not  quite  unfamiliar,  and 
he  may  have  some  excuse,"  protested  Mr.  Ktherly.  ••  Ask  him, 
General," 

Tho  foret^oiuj;  conversation  had  passed  in  whispered  tonesaraonj:(st 
the  mai^istrates,  whilst  I'odifat  in  the  dock  helow  anxiously  awaited 
their  tiat. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself '?  '  asked  the  Gen- 
eral, ahruptly.  •'  What  took  you  to  Bingley  '?  What  were  you 
after  ?" 

"Xoharm.  I  used  to  live  there,  in  the  keeper's  lodge.  I  only 
wanted  to  see  the  old  place  again." 

"  A  very  satisfactory  reason,"  said  Mr.  Ktherly,  no/tu  voce. 

•'  When  did  you  live  there  ?  In  what  capacity  ?"  went  on  the 
General,  less  confidently. 

"  I  was  uuder-keeper  in  Sir  Percy  Lezaire's  time." 

"  Can  any  one  verify  this  ?" 

Blagrove,  a  veteran  oHicer,  at  once  corrohorated  the  statement, 
which  Mr.  I^therly  also  supported. 

•'  Besides,  1  want  to  see  my  boy,  the  lad  as  I  brought  up  and 
treated  us  my  own  child  till  they  tore  us  apart." 

Podifat  said  this  in  a  whining,  lachrymose  tone,  intended  to  ex- 
press the  deep-seated  emotions  of  his  affectionate  heart. 

"  What  l>oy  '?"  asked  the  General,  unguardedly,  while  Mr.  Etherly 
smiled  maliciously,  anticipating  the  reply. 

•'  Him  as  is  now  master— the  young  baronet.  Little  Hubie, 
whom  I  nussed  and  taught  to  make  cartridge's  and  tie  tiies." 

"  Our  young  friend's  foster-father,  in  fact,"  whispered  Mr.  Etherly 
to  the  General.     "  Do  yon  still  think  he  ought  to  go  back  to  jail '/" 

The  (jeneral  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  have  sent  Podifat  much 
farther  than  Market  Ixeepham  jail,  and  it  was  with  rather  a  crest- 
fallen air  that  he  admitted — 

"  I  think  perhaps  we  had  better  dismiss  the  case." 

Podifat  accordingly  was  set  at  large.  As  tho  prisoner  left  the 
court.  General  Wyndham- Parker  left  the  bench.  Taking  Karswick 
aside,  he  said  - 

"  Keep  your  eyes  uffi)on  that  mau.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
becomes  of  him.  He  iS  bound  to  report  himself,  I  suppose,  to  the 
police'/" 

"  Here  or  elsewhere,  air," 

'*  Elsewhere  would  be  better.  W'hy  not  get  him  to  go  out  of  the 
neighborhood?" 

"  It  might  be  done,  sir.  He's  a  kind  of  chap  that'd  go  anywhere 
for  a  consideration." 

"  Well,  just  find  out.  will  you,  what  he  will  take  to  go— say  to 
London,  or  the  Hebrides,  or  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  He  can  only  be  an 
annoyance  to  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire  if  he  remains  in  Thorpeshire. 
Only  let  me  know  what's  his  price." 

General  Wyndham-Parker,  be  it  understood,  had  ao  intention  ol 
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juiyiiij.;  it,  liowr v«i*  miiall  The  cost  would,  of  course,  fall  on  the 
youu^  l)uroiiot,  whom  ho  iutcnided  to  soo  witlr)ut  a  moTnent's  loss  of 
time.  HiH  dc-'Hiro  was  spoedily  fultillod,  for  cu  his  roturu  to  Ha/cl- 
f^rov(3  lio  found  Sir  Huhert  there  at  lunch. 

Tiio  })aronet  was  not  in  tlie  boHt  of  spirits.  He  sat  black  and 
gloomy  at  an  almost  untasted  meal.  Only  the  (leueral's  dry  sherry 
—  none  ot  tlie  best— had  found  favor  with  his  would-be  son-in-law. 
liut  the  wine,  haviuj^  little  effect  upon  his  seasoned  brain,  had  soured 
rather  than  exhilarated  him. 

Miss  Ktta,  too,  had  been  more  than  usually  unj^raeious.  It  "vvas 
one  of  Sam's  days;  a  letter  from  her  absent  lover,  received  that 
morning,  completely  tilled  her  thouj^hts. 

After  lunch,  more  sulky  and  cross-grained  than  ever,  Sir  Hubert 
asked  for  a  brandy-and-soda.  whieli  he  drained  at  one  gulp. 

"You  seem  out  of  sorts  to-day,"  said  the  (Jeneral,  sympatlietically. 
"  iiy  (reorge  !  I'm  not  surprised." 

"  Hey!     What !     How  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Sir  Hubert,  startled. 

'•  Why,  of  course  about  Podifat.  To  think  of  the  old  logue  showing 
liis  face  at  Straddlethorpe  again  !" 

"  You  know  that  ?     Tlien  you  have  seen  him.     Are  you  sure  ?" 

'•  Certain.  He  was  before  us  to-day  at  Petty  Sessions.  The  police 
brought  him  up  for  infringing  tlie  conditions  of  his  licence." 

•'  And  what  did  you  do  with  him  ?"  asked  Sir  Hubert,  eagerly. 
'•  Sent  him  hack  to  jail,  I  hope — or  further." 

"  We  couldn't,  although  I  wished  it.  But  he  ougbt  to  go  away, 
and  will,  I  think,  if  you  make  it  worth  his  while." 

"  How  is  it  to  be  managed  ?  I'm  ready  to  do  what's  right.  I 
don't  want  to  have  him  on  my  back,  you  may  be  sure." 

*'  I  daresay  I  can  do  it  for  you,  through  the  police,  if  only  you 
authorize  it.     How  much  will  you  give  ?" 

'•  Anything  in  reason,  so  long  as  I  don't  see  him  again.  I  leuve  it 
all  to  you." 

Through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  General  W^yndham -Parker, 
Sir  Hubert  was  spared  a  personal  visit  from  his  foster,  or  more 
exactly  once  putative,  father.  Podifat  consented  to  take  a  lump 
sum,  fifty  pounds  down,  and  a  weekly  allowance  of  two  sovereigns, 
on  condition  he  did  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  Straddlethorpe. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  old  Podifat  had  broken  the  agree- 
ment. Either  the  condition  was  irksome,  or  Podifat  wanted  more  ; 
for  he  reappeared  at  Straddlethorpe,  coming  boldly  now  to  the  hall 
door  and  askingj  openly  for  Sir  Hubert.  A  very  different  man  to 
the  slouching  uukempt  creature  whom  the  police  had  run  foul  of,  and 
captured  red-handed,  as  tliey  thought,  in  Bingley  wood. 

Podifat  had  applied  a  portion  of  the  funds  provided  by  his  liberal 
patron  to  the  purchase  of  new  clothes.  Memories  of  his  old  calling 
as  gamekeeper  had  governed  his  choice.  He  was  arrayed  in  great 
glory ;  clean  drab  gaiters  adorned  his  short  bandy  legs,  and  glossy 
velveteens  his  thick-set  figure,  while  a  gorgeous  yellow  kerchief, 
tied  loosely,  encircled  hia  brawny  aeck,  and  threw  up  into  strong 
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ifclicf  Ills  walnut  dark  face,  aud  the  coarse  curly  black  biiir,  still 
scarcely  stronkod  with  white. 

He  gave  his  name  irapudeutly  to  tiie  butler,  and  would  take  uo 
denial. 

"  Sir  Hubert  not  in  ?  Lies!  I  saw  him  pass  ^he  lodge.  He's  got 
to  see  rae  right  away.  Say  that  now,  aud  don't  you  keep  luo  wait- 
ing long." 

The  brusque  threatening  tone  of  the  mesHage  must  have  been 
passed  on  to  Sir  Hubert,  for  the  young  baronet  was  not  at  his  ease 
when  bo  received  Podifat.      Mut  he  faltered  out  a  slight  })rotest. 

"  Didn't  you  promise  to  clear  out,  to  go  away  and  keep  away  ?" 

"  Yah  !  'Twaru't  good  enough,  Masser  Huhio — Sir  Hubie, suppose 
I  orter  say.     Can't l)ear  not  to  see  you  oftener,  sonny." 

'•  Get  out,  you  grinning  jackass  !"  cried  the  master  sudtiienly  to 
the  butler,  who,  having  introduced  the  visitor,  still  stood  familiarly 
inquisitive  at  the  door. 

Purfrey  lied,  and  thus  only  a  garbled  and  incompk  te  report 
reached  the  servants'  hall.  i>ut  alreadv  tongues  bad  been  wa  itiing 
shrewdly,  and  the  return  of  the  master's  foHter  fatiier  was  freely 
discussed  down-stairs.  No  one  remembered  Podifat  personally,  but 
strange  traditions  still  survived  of  the  wild  life  ho  had  led.  To 
these  were  soon  added  many  stories,  and  much  scandalous  gossip 
about  the  queer  doings  that  folic  ved  his  reai)pearauce  at  Straddle- 
thorpe. 

The  old  fellow  poon  seemed  master  of  the  situation.  He  came 
and  went  constantly,  and  did  always  much  as  be  pleased.  After 
his  second  visit,  but  his  first  really  formal  call,  he  took  u}  his  resi- 
dence at  the  north  lodge,  bis  old  home,  where  he  lived  a  solitary,  but 
— to  judge  from  the  furniture  aud  supplies  sent  in — a  not(piitti  joy- 
less life.  He  was  called  an  underkeeper,  l)ut  he  took  no  ord»>rs 
from  any  one,  and  accepted  none  of  the  responsibilities,  discharged 
none  of  the  duties,  of  the  post.  All  he  cared  for  was  the  licence 
Sir  Hubert  took  out  for  him  to  shoot  and  fish— the  first  with  the 
splendid  Purdey  he  himself  i)icked  out  of  the  gun-room  at  the 
Hall,  the  latter  with  the  first-class  tishing  tackle  similarly  sup- 
plied. 

Certain  coverts,  a  particular  length  of  stream,  were  reserved  for 
old  Podifat's  own  use.     Why  ? 

A  little  because  Sir  Hubert  did  not  choose  that  his  foster-father 
should  run  up  against  the  more  aristocratic  sportsmen  who  came  by 
invitation  to  the  Hall;  more  because  Podifat  had  expressed  his 
sovereign  dislike  of  being  crowded  up  and  interfered  with  by 
strangers. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  old  poacher's  will  was  law  at  the  Hall. 
Sir  Hubert  was  even  more  afraid  than  ashamed  of  the  man  who  had 
been  his  guardian  in  early  year.^?. 

No  one  saw  this  sooner  or  more  plainly  than  Gibbings.  But  for 
once  the  shrewd  veteran  was  at  fault,  and  unable  to  explain  the 
ffiddle, 
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THE   ';VRONG    Rd.vfe. 


CHAPTER  XLVir. 


AN   OLD    P0ACHB:R. 


The  news  of  Podifat's  return  to  Straddlethoree,  and  tbe  easy  terms 
on  which  he  lived  there,  soon  spread  and  was  freely  commented  on  by 
the  county.  Some  saw  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  Hubert's  low  tastes  ;  a 
few,  chief  among  them  General  Wyndham-Parker,thouoht  the  young 
baronet  was  showing  up  well,  and  praised  his  great  goodness  to  the 
man  he  need  hardly  have  recognized  at  all. 

*'lt  was  not  what  I  advised  him,"  the  General  frankly  confessed. 
"  I  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be  burdened  with  the  old  rascal, 
and  said  so." 

**  Lezaire  may  be  as  kind  as  he  pleases  to  his  old  father — ex-father 
I  suppose  we  ought  to  call  him — but  he'd  better  have  done  itfurther 
away." 

"  He  was  ready  to  pension  him,  and  actually  did  pay  down  a 
handsome  sum  for  him  to  go,  but  the  old  rogue  turned  up  again 
within  a  week,"  General  Parker  admitted,  rather  indiscreetly. 

"Did  he  now?  Well,  that  looks  rather  fisliy,  I  think.  Why 
should  he  offer  him  money  to  go  unless  he  was  afraid  of  him — ashamed 
rather  ?"  protested  the  first  speaker.     "  Aud  with  reason." 

'*  Yes,  begad  I  and  he'll  be  more  ashamed  still,  unless  the  rascal 
mends  his  ways.  The  old  poacher's  bound  to  get  his  youug  friend 
into  a  mess," said  ascjuire  whose  lands  "marched"  with  Straddle- 
thorpe. 

"  How's  that  ?"  asked  the  General,  a  little  nervously. 

"  My  keeper  tells  me  I;ehas  a  strong  supsicion  this  old  Podifat 
has  been  after  my  young  pheasants.  Found  some  wire  traps  in  my 
spinney  t'other  side  of  Straddlethorpe,  which  no  one  but  Podifat 
could  have  laid." 

"  He's  not  particular  about  boundary-lines.  Soma  one  saw  him 
with  his  gun  ol  Bingley  moors,  miles  from  Lezaire  land,  in  broad 
daylight  too." 

'*I  believe  it  was  he  who   netted  my  pools,"  said  another  squire. 

"  111  set  the  police  on  him  if  he  comes  my   way,"  added  a  third. 

"  Don't,  please,  take  any  steps  until  I  have  spoken  to  young 
Lezaire,''  tiie  General  entreated.  "  I  am  sure  he  only  has  to  know 
what  his prot('(je  is  about  to  stop  it  peremptorily." 

But  Sir  Hubert  seemed  strangely  disinclined  to  interfere  with  his 
"  old  father,"  as  Podifat  was  generally  called  about  Straddlethorpe. 

*'  I  don't  believe  he  has  touched  a  feather  or  caught  a  fish  olf  my 
land,"  said  the  baronet.  "  Why  should  he  ?  He  gets  sport  enough 
with  what  I've  given  him." 

"  If  you  were  just  to  hint  to  him,  to  suggest  a  little  more 
caution " 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  all,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  there  must  be  something  in  it.  ^o  many  persons  were  talk* 
iog  of  it  at  the  club,  and  all  agreed  in  suspecting  him." 
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Sir  Hubert  cursed  the  club  and  its  long-tongued  gossips,  and 
refused  point-blauk  to  speak  to  his  "  old  father." 

Complaints  were  still  made,  more  specific  and  seemingly  unanswer- 
able. The  police  were  obliged  to  take  the  matter  up  ;  so  Mr.  Ears- 
wick,  who  knew  the  way  to  Straddlethorpe,  and  had  been  concerned 
in  the  first  dealings  with  Podifat,  was  despatched  with  a  polite 
message  to  the  Hall. 

•'I  was  to  say,  sir" — the  police  officer  tried  to  tone  down  the 
threat — "that  Captain  Bracebridge  would  be  truly  sorry  to  act. 
But  if  gentlemen  continue  to  complain,  there  will  be  nothing  for  it 
but  to  take  out  a  warrant " 

"  Against  me  ?    I  like  your  cheek." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  might  be  charged  with  harboring,  perhaps,  but 
no  worse.     I  don't  suppose  you're  likely  to  turn  poacher " 

♦•  Thankee  ;   I've  half  a  mind  to  IJck  you  out  of  the  place." 

"  No  ol'fence,  Sir  Hubert.  Only,  upon  my  word,  we  shall  have  to 
take  this  Podifat  up  if  he  goes  on  so." 

Sir  Hubert  lo.oked  up  uneasily. 

*'  What  can  I  do  ?     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Speak  to  the  man — warn  him — stop  his  allowance — turn  him 
adrift.     A  word  from  you  would  settle  everything." 

"I  wish  I  thought  so,"  muttered  the  baronet  between  his  teeth  ; 
but  he  added  aloud,  "  Pll  speak  to  him  -one  of  these  days." 

It  was  not  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  but  more  than  a  week  later, 
that  Sir  Hubert  summoned  courage  to  attack  his  troublesome  guest. 
Kven  then  he  had  fortirted  himself  for  the  interview  by  copious 
glasses  of  liqueur.  The  decanter  stood  handy  by  his  elbow  as  he 
harangued  the  truculent  Podifat  fiercely  in  the  dining-room  with  the 
table  between  them. 

"  Look  here,  I  won't  have  it,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  brave  enough 
now,  his  evil  face  flushed  with  drink,  his  voice  thick.  "  I've  stood  it 
long  enough, 
self." 


You  are  bringing  disgrace  on  me,  and  worse  on  your- 


"  What  am  I  doing  now  ?"  asked  his  "  old  father,"  insolently. 

"  Poaching.  Can't  you  drop  it  ?  Why  aren't  you  satisfied  with 
my  coverts  and  my  waters  ?" 

"Your  coverts?  Your  waters?  Yahl"  There  was  boundless 
contempt  in  the  words  thus  mockingly  repeated.  "  I'll  tell  you  why 
I  ain't  satisfied,  Cos  I  ain't  got  room.  Why,  where  I  comes  from  a 
man's  free  to  shoot  whatever  he  sees  ;  there  ain't  no  preserves,  no 
game-laws,  no  police." 

"  You'd  better  go  back  there.    I'll  help  you  to  that  any  day." 

"  Thank  ye.    I  know  where  I'm  well  off,  and  that's  here." 

"  Where  you  won't  stop  much  longer,  I  tell  you.  If  I  hear  any 
more  complaints,  out  you  go,  neck  and  crop" 

"  Who'd  put  me  out  ?  You  ?"  Podifat  put  both  his  hands  on  the 
table  and  stared  impudently  at  Sir  Hubert  on  the  other  side. 
"  You  daren't ;  you  know  better.  Just  say  another  cross  word  and 
I'll  o'o  strai^^ht  to  Lady  Lezaire.    I  know  where  to  find  her," 
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If  bo  tlion»)it  to  cow  tlio  liaroDct  by  ibis  tbreat,  be  missed  hi9 
mark.     Sir  Hubert  wan  uow  furious,  and  bis  reply  defiant. 

*'  Go  wbere  you  bke — to  the  devil,  or  farther ;  I'm  done  vrith  you. 
Try  your  worst." 

**  If  I  do,  you  won't  stop  long  here,  I  give  yon  fair  notice." 

"  Be  off  I  Clear  out  I'  Sir  Hubert  had  gulped  down  a  fresh  dose 
of  benedictine.  **  1 11  have  you  put  out,"  and  he  tore  violently  at 
the  bell- handle  behind  him.  "Here!"  he  cried  to  the  butler,  who 
was  Htrangely  close  at  hand,  and  Gibbings,  who  followed,  **  put  this 
fellow  out»  I've  had  enough  of  him.  He's  got  to  go  straight  out  of 
Straddlethoriie.  He  shan't  stay  on  my  land  or  under  roof  of  mine. 
Vnu  see  to  it,  Gibbings.    Hustle  him,  kick  him,  bundle  him  out." 

"You'll  be  sorry  for  this,"  shouted  Podifat,  as  he  struggled  with 
the  two  servants  who  wore  dragging  him  to  the  door.  **  I  shall  go 
to  my  lady  and  tell  her  all  about  you,  you  miserable,  murderous 
young  cur !" 

♦'  Come,"  said  Gibbings  shortly,  as  they  deposited  Mr.  Podifat  out- 
side the  hall  door,  "  we've  had  enough  of  your  jaw.  You've  got 
notice  to  quii).  I'll  call  round  at  your  quarters  before  sundown  and 
see  the  last  of  you." 

••  You'd  better  not  come  alone,  though  I'm  man  enough  for  half-a- 
do/en  like  you.  My  Purdey  shoots  straight,  and  I'll  fill  the  first 
man's  stomach  with  small-shot  that  comes  within  range  of  North 
Lodge." 

AVith  that  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  muttering  threats  and 
oaths,  strode  down  the  avenue. 

Gibbings  was  resolved,  in  spite  of  what  Podifat  had  said,  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  It  was  his  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  carry  out  Sir 
Hubert's  wishes  ;  and  in  the  second,  the  few  words  let  drop  by  the 
old  poacher  when  expelled  from  the  Hall  bad  made  him  anxious  to 
hear  more.  But  brave  men  may  be  prudent,  and  Gibbings  was  wise 
enough  to  wait  till  next  morning,  and  to  approach  North  Lodge 
with  considerable  circumspection. 

The  house,  a  semi-Gotbic  structure,  having  its  principal  rooms  on 
the  ground -floor  and  only  garrets  under  the  eaves,  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  Bingley  wood  in  a  little  clearing  facing  the  highroad.  A 
wicket  gave  admission  through  the  high  fence  of  the  park. 

From  undercover  of  this  fenc*.  Gibbings  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
premises  before  he  essayed  to  enter.  Sounds  as  of  some  one  moving 
about  the  house  fell  upon  his  ear,  quickened  by  the  sense  of  coming 
danger.  Then  as  he  peered  through  a  chink  between  the  palings, 
he  saw  the  front  door  open  and  a  figure  issue  forth. 

*•  A  sortie  from  the  garrison,"  he  muttered.  •'  Can  he  have  seen 
me  coming  ?  How  about  the  Purdey  !  Holloa  I  why " 

He  suddenly  straightened  himse..^  up  and  boldly  walked  towards 
the  wicket-gate,  through  which  he  passed,  and  crossing  the  neglected 
garden-patch,  cried  aloud — 

*'  Mr.  Earswick  I  You're  not  the  man  I  thought  to  see  here. 
What's  up  ?" 
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"  Nor  I  yon.  What  brings  you  ?  Is  this  Podifat  a  friend  of 
yours  ?  "  asked  the  police  officer,  suspiciously. 

*'  Not  much.  I'm  here  because  my  master  sent  me.  Sir  Hubert 
gave  the  old  scoundrel  notice  to  quit  yesterday,  and  I  came  to  send 
him  to  the  right-about." 

"  He's  gone,  and  well  for  him,  or  I'd  have  had  him  safe  enough 
this  time  in  Market  Reepham  jail." 

"  Ah  ?  "  asked  Gibbings,  interrogatively.  "  Were  you  going  to 
take  him  away?" 

"  I  should  have  asked  for  a  warrant  this  very  day.  There's  evi  • 
dence  enough  here  to  get  him  a  fresh  lagging.  Come  along  and  see." 

Podifat  appeared  to  have  occupied  only  one  room  of  the  long 
unused  and  greatly  dilapidated  lodge.  This  was  the  kitchen,  or 
keeper's  living-room,  the  appearance  of  which  spoke  volumes  as  to 
the  character  and  ways  of  its  late  occupant. 

In  one  corner  lay  a  pile  of  newly  cut  fir-boughs,  the  primitive 
bed-place  of  the  old  savage ;  the  hearthstone  was  covered  with 
wood  embers — Podifat  had  evidently  disdained  to  use  the  kitchener ; 
all  round  lay  the  litter  and  filth  of  weeks— scraps  of  food,  garbage, 
and  refuse  of  all  kinds  ;  empty  bottles  in  dozens,  whisky-jars,  a 
battered  kettle,  a  dirty  frying-pan  inch-deep  in  grease. 

"  See  here ! "  said  Earswick,  kicking  over  with  his  foot  a  great 
bundle  of  rags  and  sacking. 

"  Look  at  that  hamper,  and  the  label :  Castro,  the  poulterer  of 
Market  Keepham.  This  is  where  he  gets  his  game.  And  look  at 
those  pheasant's  feathers.  The  shooting  don't  begin  for  another 
three  weeks ;  he's  been  trapping  them,  and  killing  salmon  too,  in 
the  close  time." 

"  Has  he  cleared  out,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Gibbings,  a  little 
disappointed  at  having  no  further  conversation  with  the  baronet's 
••  old  father." 

*'  I  expect  so,  but  hardly  for  good.  Is  gun's  there  still,  and  a 
lot  of  cartridge-cases  newly  filled." 

*'  He  meant  them  for  some  of  us,  I  expect.  We'd  better  stop  that 
game,"  said  Gibbings,  as  he  filled  his  pockets  with  the  cartridg^H. 
"  You  take  the  gun,  mister,  and  come  along.  We'll  lock  up  the 
place,  and  I'll  take  the  key  back  to  the  Hall." 

*♦  We  may  as  well  walk  through  the  house  before  we  leave  it. 
This  is  the  only  room  I've  been  in." 

From  the  kitchen  they  passed  across  the  little  hall  to  what  in  its 
best  dayshad  been  the  parlor — and  empty  chamber  with  blackei^ed 
ceiling,  and  paper  hanging  loose  on  the  damp  walls. 

'*  He  didn't  use  this  room  much." 

*'  As  I  understand,  no  one  has  lived  in  the  house  for  years  till  just 
lately.  I  remember,  the  Colonel  talked  of  doing  it  up  aud  putting 
in  another  under-keeper." 

"  We  may  as  well  look  up-stairs  all  the  same.  I've  been  taught 
not  to  do  my  work  by  halves. 

The  garrets  were  reached  by  a  steep  staircase  little  better  than  a 
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ladder,  which  ended  on  the  threshold  of  the  first,  a  narrow  cap- 
board'like  den,  ankle-deep  in  dust,  with  a  door  that  was  locked, 
leading  no  doubt  to  a  second  room,  to  which  one  vi^'orous  kick  gave 
admission.  The  second  garret  was  as  dusty  and  dirty  as  the  first, 
and  like  it,  empty,  as  it  seemed. 

Gibbings  and  the  police  officer  gave  a  short  look  round,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  retracing  their  steps,  when  the  latter  said  casu- 
ally— 

**  What's  that  over  there  under  the  rafters?  A  box?  Lend  a 
hand,  will  you  ?  Let's  have  it  out,"  and  together  they  dragged  it 
near  the  gloomy  window. 

It  was  a  common  deal  box  painted  stone  color,  with  edges  and 
angles  dented  and  battered,  but  still  stout  and  strong.  On  the  lid 
two  capital  letters  had  been  rudely  painted  in  white  by  some  un- 
skilled hand. 

"  H.  P."  said  Gibbings,  meditatively.  "What  does  that  spell? 
Half-pay  ?" 

"  Hubert  Podifat,  perhaps,"  suggested  Earswick.  •'  There  may  be 
something  inside  to  tell  us  more.  The  box  is  locked.  Step  down 
will  you,  and  fetch  the  chopper  from  the  kitchen.  We  will  force  it 
open." 

It  was  a  secure  lock,  but  it  yielded  soon  to  force,  and  the  lid  was 
raised. 

"  Only  old  clothes,"  cried  Earswick,  disappointed,  as  he  rum- 
maged amongst  the  contents,  turning  them  all  out  upon  the  ilonr. 
"  Stinkiug  rags  at  best.  We'd  better  have  let  them  aloue.  This 
looks  a  little  better,  though.  Why,  what  in  heaven's  name  have  wo 
here?" 

"  A  greatcoat — an  ulster !  The  Colonel's,  by  all  that's  glorious  !" 
cried  Gibbings.     "  I  could  swear  to  it  amongst  a  thousand." 

"  Yellow  plaid  with  red  lines.  The  one  that  was  missing  at  the 
trial,  eh  ?    How  on  earth  did  it  come  here  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  think  we  hid  it,  Mr.  Peeler.  If  so,  d'ye  think  I'd 
have  let  you  find  it  here  today  ?" 

••  How  could  you  have  stopped  me  ?"  asked  Earswick,  suspiciously. 

"  I  never  tried,  and  I  didn't  want  to.  But  what's  the  good  of 
wasting  time  and  talk.  You  can't  try  my  old  master  twice,  I  know 
the  lav^  And  if  you  could,  finding  this  coat  wouldn't  help  you 
much.  But,  please  God,  it  11  do  better  than  that.  It'll  lead  us  yet 
to  those  who  committed  the  crime." 

"I  believe  you're  right,  Mr.  Gibbings.  It  certainly  supplies  a 
fresh  clue." 

••  Which  we  will  follow  out  together,  Mr.  Earswick,  if  it  suits 
you  ;  working  with  and  not  against  each  other  this  time,  if  you'll  bo 
advised  by  me." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  coat  meanwhile  ?  We  ought  to 
have  it." 

"So  you  shall.  Take  it  to  your  chief  at  Market  Reepham,  and 
tell  him  where  you  found  it.  But  let's  clear  out  of  this  doable 
quick.    Podifat  or  no  Podifat.  we've  done  a  good  morning's  work." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


CHANaiNO   PROSPECTS. 


The  discovery  of  the  Inverness  was  undoubtedly  a  new  departure. 
Even  Earswicft  felt  this,  although  with  professional  caution  he  pre- 
tended still  to  be  sceptical.  But  Gibbings  had  no  prejudices  to 
overcome ;  besides,  he  was  positive  where  the  police  officer  was  still 
open  to  doubt.  Earswick  might  suspect  that  Gibbings  was  con- 
cerned in  the  concealment  of  the  cloak  ;  Gibbings,  better  informed, 
was  certain  he  had  had  no  part  in  it. 

Kecent  events  had  undoubtedly  thrown  a  new  complexion  over 
the  Lezaire  case.  Many  new  and  strange  facts  had  transpired  since 
Gibbings  had  come  to  Straddlethorpe.  it  seemed  his  bounden  and 
immediate  duty  to  lay  them  all  before  his  old  master,  with  whom 
he  had  had  no  communication  for  some  time  past. 

Beyond  a  short  telegram  that  he  had  been  detained  in  Thorpe- 
shire,  and  which — being,  as  we  are  aware,  no  scholar — he  had 
dictated  to  a  postal  clerk,  he  had  as  yet  given  no  account  of  his 
movements.  He  intended  to  do  so  by  word  of  mouth  the  flrst  chance 
be  got  of  slipping  up  to  town.  Caution  was  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary now,  as  well  as  despatch.  So  pleading  as  an  excuse  a  summons 
to  the  Army  Pension  Office,  he  got  a  day's  leave  from  Sir  Hubert 
and  took  the  first  train  to  town. 

He  reached  Harrop's  Green  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  found  the 
house  topsy-turvy,  littered  and  half  dismantled,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  another  move. 

The  Colonel  was  at  the  ticket-office,  but  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  quickly 
explained  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  England,  all  of 
them,  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  good  and  all.  To  better  them- 
selves ?  Why,  of  course — the  Colonel  had  got  an  excellent  situa- 
tion ;  and  sitting  there  amidist  the  packing-cases,  Rachel  gleefully 
told  Gibbings  all  about  it. 

There  had  been  little  change  with  the  St.  Evelyns  since  we  left 
them  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  all  at  ouce,  as  so  often 
happens  in  life,  an  entirely  new  prospect,  had  opened  before  them 
quite  suddenly  and  unawares. 

It  was  all  through  Mr.  Carrington  Lomas,  who,  since  their  first 
meeting,  had  never  ceased  to  show  a  friendly  interest  in  them  all. 
He  had  become  almost  an  old  friend,  and  he  proved  it  by  those  little 
attentions  the  rich  can  give,  and  the  poor,  however  proud,  accept, 
without  patronage  on  the  one  side  and  loss  of  self-respect  upon  the 
other. 

Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  never  wanted  now  for  flowers,  the  children  for 
fruit,  nor  St.  Evelyn  himself  for  the  savory  food  he  still  loved  as  in 
happier  days  ;  a  tine  salmon,  a  box  of  grouse  straight  from  the 
moors,  plump  partridges,  or  a  Michaelmas  goose,  were  gifts  he  still 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

''  Upon  my  soul,"  he  said,  "  I  ought  to  call  and  thank  him.  He  s 
monstrous  kind,  this  Mi.  Lomas." 
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"  Do,  dearest,  the  first  day  you  are  off  duty.  If  you  ouly  leave  a 
c&rV 

*'  That  would  look  pretentious  in  my  present  position.  No,  I  will 
try  and  tiud  him  at  borne.  I  am  genuinely  obliged  to  bim,  and 
should  like  to  say  so  in  many  words." 

The  call  was  made,  the  visit  presently  returned.  The  old  gentle* 
man,  who,  though  brusque  and  sbarp-spokeu,  was  clearly  a  kindly 
philanthropic  soul,  pressed  the  St.  Evelyns  to  bring  their  children 
for  a  run  in  bis  garden. 

"  Whenever  and  as  often  as  you  please,"  be  repeated  more  than 
onje,  and  they  took  him  at  his  word. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  happy  afternoons— most  pleasant  perhaps 
to  the  country-bred  Ilacbel,  who  in  her  dingy  London  home  ever 
pined  for  the  green  turt  and  shady  woods  of  Straddletborpo — that 
Mr.  Lomas  took  St.  PiVelyn  aside,  and  ratbor  bluntly,  but  with 
the  heightened  color  of  a  shy  man  approaching  a  delicate  subject, 
said — 

"  Why  do  you  stop  on  at  Harrop's  Green,  Colonel  ?  The  place 
isn't  half  good  enough  for  you." 

"  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  Mr.  ijomas.  It  gives  us  bread 
and  that's  something.  Besides,  where  am  I  to  get  anything  better? 
Prejudice  is  strong  against  a  man  like  me,  after  what  I've  been 
through." 

''  Stuff  and  nonsense !  That's  rather  in  your  favor.  I  think  you 
were  very  hardly  used." 

"  You  know  the  facts  ?  Yon  have  followed  the  case  ?"  asked  St. 
Evelyn,  brightening  at  the  sympat?'}  shown. 

'*  Certainly.  I  made  it  my  business  some  time  ago,  in  fact  as 
soon  as  I  found  out— I  mean,  as  soon  as  I  knew  exactly  who  you 
were.  But  I  have  a  particular  reason  in  asking  you  whether  you 
are  wedded  to  the  service  of  the  North-Eastern  Extension  Railway 
Company  and  the  ticket-office  at  Harrop's  Green.'' 

*'  Perhaps  you  mean  to  offer  me  something  better  ?'  said  St. 
Evelyn  with  a  pleasant  laugh. 

*'  Well,  that's  about  it.  The  only  point  is  whether  you  care  to  go 
abroad." 

''  St.  Evelyn's  face  fell,  and  with  a  gesture  of  disappointment  he 
pointed  to  his  children  tumbling  about  at  their  mother's  feet  on  the 
lawn. 

''They  could  go  with  you,  if  that's  all.  It's  not  a  bad  climate — 
on  the  contrary,  and  just  the  country  for  the  growing  family  of, 
pardon  me,  a  poor  man." 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  Mr.  Lomas,  and 
were  I  alone  in  the  world  would  unhesitatingly  accept  your  offer  at 
once,  in  the  hearty  a}>irit  in  which  it  is  ;uade.  But  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  wish  lirst  to  know  more." 

"  You  have  every  right  to  know — I  will  tell  you  in  half-a-dozen 
words.  I  have  some  large  works  in  Nova  Scotia,  mines  more  ex- 
actly, coal  mines,  but  they  are  not  underground.    There  is  a  large 
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output,  and  we  employ  a  number  of  haudn.  It  is  a  long  way  off, 
and  I  am  not  satistied  with  the  returns.  A  closer  supervision,  a 
stricter  management,  exercised  by  some  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand and  therefore  determined  to  be  obeyed,  is,  I  ^hink,  indispens- 
able. You  are  just  the  sort  of  man  I  want.  Will  you  go  out  as 
manager  for  meT' 

St.  Evelyn  put  out  bis  hand,  saying  frankly  and  without  hesita- 
tif     - 

-  js,  of  couise  I  will  go,  and  as  soon  as  you  pic  ase." 

"  Wait,  wait ;  let  me  tell  you  something  more  of  the  place,  of  tbe 
bu.lary,  and  so  forth.  I  must  indeed,"  he  went  on,  seeing  the 
Colonel  would  have  interrupted  him  ;  "  it's  only  business.  Two 
thousand  dollars  a-year — that's  four  hundred  pounds, — with  house 
and  garden,  coals  free — they're  cheap  enough  there— and  a  pros- 
pective pro  rata  increase  according  as  you  increase  the  returns. 
Will  that  suit  you?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lomas,  don't  say  another  word.  I'm  your  man, 
and  would  be  for  half  the  money.  Here,  Rachel,  iiachel !  come 
over  and  hear  the  good  news." 

There  were  tears  of  gratitude  in  the  gentle  wife's  eyes  when  she 
heard  Mr.  Lomas's  liberal  oiler,  so  kindly  and  thoughtfully  made. 

"You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  us,  Mr.  Lomas — far  kinder,  in- 
deed, than  some  nearer  and '' 

She  paused,  hesitating  to  reproach  her  mother. 

"  And  dearer.  Not  quite  that,  Rachel,"  her  husband  added  for 
her.     "  There  is  not  one  spark  of  affection  left  in  Lady  Lezaire." 

"  Hush,  Ferdinand,  please.*'  Sweet  Rachel  would  not  allow 
another  word.  '*  But  our  gratitude  to  you  is  sincere  and  very  deep, 
Mr.  Lomas.    How  shall  we  repay  you  ?" 

"  The  obligation  is  on  n)y  side.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  is  just  the 
person  I  want." 

"  He  is  a  lirst-rate  man  of  business  really,"  said  the  little  woman 
bravely,  and  with  such  energy  that  both  the  gentlemen  laughed, 
*'  and  he  will  serve  you  as  honestly  and  faithfully  as  your  great, 
great  kindness  deserves.    It  is  the  very  least  return  we  can  make." 

'*  I  promise  that  upon  my  honor.  I  can  say  no  more,"  added  St. 
Evelyn,  with  characteristic  abruptness.  "  When  would  you  like  me 
to  go  out  ?" 

'♦  When  would  it  suit  you  '?  lam  rather  anxious,  I  must  confess, 
to  make  the  change.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  of  course,  but  the 
winter  begins  early  there,  and " 

•'  An  old  soldier  is  always  in  marching  order.  My  heavy  baggage 
is  light  enough  nowadays,  even  with  these  impedimenta,''  and  he 
looked  laughingly  at  his  wife  and  the  children  now  clinging  to  her 
dress. 

"  I  will  secure  your  passages  forthwith— for,  say,  this  day  month. 
And  you  will,  of  course,  require  an  advance — of  what  ?  Haifa- 
year's  salary — will  that  do  ?    To  be  repaid  by  instalments." 

"  We  could  not  possibly  accept  so  much,"  began  Rachel,  falteringly. 
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"  Why,  you  have  warm  clothing  to  lay  in-  furs,  blankets,  all  Bortfl 
of  HupplioH.  It  shall  be  sent  you  to-morrow — or  better,  Colonel,  you 
Bhall  draw  ou  me  for  thu  amount  you  require." 

That  was  a  happy  evening  —  the  happiest  they  had  spent 
in  Harrop'g  Green  since  they  came  to  live  there.  —  the 
happiest  almost  since  the  days  at  Trouville,  now  so  long,  long  ago. 

'*  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  England  for  good  and  all,"  said  St. 
Evelyn,  cheerfully. 

"  Nor  I,"  echoed  Rachel,  but  with  less  assurance.  "  We  will 
make  a  new  home  for  ourselves,  a  new  life  out  there.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  regret,  no  one '' 

Again  she  hesitated,  thinking  sadly  of  her  mother,  still  bitter  and 
estranged,  whom  probably  she  would,  never  see  again. 

"No  one — but  (Jibbings.  But  he  must  come  out  to  us.  We  shall 
be  sure  to  iiud  him  u  good  2)lace.  There  are  plenty  in  these  new 
lands,  and  he  is  just  the  man  to  prosper  there." 

These  were  the  very  words  Mrs.  8t.  Evelyn  repeated  to  the  trusty 
man-servant  when  she  had  told  him  all  the  story  ;  and  the  Colonel 
coming  in  just  then,  added  his  entreaties  that  Gibbiugs  should  join 
them  in  Nova  Scotia. 

*'  I  can  be  of  more  use,  I  take  it,  at  home,  as  I  think  you'll  agree 
with  me  when  I  tell  you  what's  turned  up  at  Straddlethorpe." 

And  he  proceeded  to  recount  his  receuli  adventures  at  the  Hall. 
His  news  was  stranger  and  even  more  startling  than  that  of  the  St. 
Evelyn's ;  and  when  he  had  described  all  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
ending  with  the  discovery  of  the  Inverness,  a  very  animated  discus- 
sion  followed,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  topic. 

"  It  was  hidden,  of  course,"  said  the  Colonel.  '♦  But  why  there, 
and  by  whom  ?  " 

'*  Of  course  it  was  done  on  purpose,"  said  Gibbings.  "  ItV.  disap* 
pearance  was  part  of  the  plot  against  you.  Colonel." 

"  Implying  that  it  had  been  made  away  with,"  went  on  Mrs.  St. 
Evelyn,  bringing  a  woman's  quick  wits  to  bear  upon  the  question. 
"  But  that  was  a  later  thought,  I  expect.  It  was  of  course  ab- 
stracted in  the  first  instance  to  be  used  as  a  disguise." 

"In  personating  me,  in  fact,"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  And  it  was  so  used :  we  have  the  chemist's  evidence  for  that. 
No  doubt  the  person  who  bought  the  arsenic  wore  your  Inverness, 
Ferdinand." 

"  That's  as  clear  as  noonday.  The  next  point  is  to  dicover  the 
person." 

'*  It  was  some  one  at  the  Hall." 

'*  Or  some  one  at  the  Hall  was  in  it.  How  else  could  the  Inver- 
ness be  abstracted  ?  " 

'*  Hubert  Podifat,'  suggested  the  Colonel,  quickly. 

"  Wicked  wretch  I  Could  he  have  killed  dear  Carysfort,  for  whom 
he  expressed  such  ardent  affection  ?  Oh  no — impossible  t  And  for 
other  reasons." 

"  I  should  like  to  Lear  them,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  W^ho  benefited 
most  by  Carysfort's  death  ?  " 
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"  f  liat  conkl  not  have  affected  Hubert's  succesBion.  Tie  would 
itill  have  succeeded,  had  Cary  *ort  been  alive,  directly  the  papers — 
papa's  papers,  I  mean — had  been  found." 

**  And  )  .  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finding  of  them,"  said  Gibb* 
ingfl.    "  It  was  the  housekeeper,  wasn't  it— Mrs.  Leleu  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Leleu  I  "  criod  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  catching  at  the  words.  "An 
evil  woman  :  I  never  liked  her  face.  And  what  is  this  you  say, 
UibbiL;{s,  of  the  power  she  sceros  to  wield  over  Podifat  ?  " 

Mrs.  8t.  Evelyn  would  never  have  conceded  the  name  of  Lezairo 
to  the  present  holder  of  the  title. 

*' It  certainly  hrings  Mrs.  Leleu  into  the  business,  but  how  or 
why  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see,"  said  the  Colonel,  rather  bewil- 
dered. 

'•  Jf  you  did,  dearest,  the  whole  mystery  would  be  unravelled  ;  and 
we  mustn't  expect  that  at  one  strolce." 

••What  has  become  of  Mrs.  Leleu  '  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

••  She  is  living  at  Bulkeley  Wells,  or  was,"  said  Gibbings.  '•  I 
saw  a  letter  addressed  to  her  there.*' 

••  MamiT'a  is  going  on  theie  this  week  from  Beachborough,  where 
she  has  spent  the  summer.     Krisby,  her  maid,  wrote  me  word." 

'•  Perhaps  your  mother  will  keep  her  eye  on  Mrs.  Leleu,  just  to 
oblige  us,"  said  the  Colonel,  sarcastically.  ••  Not  that  she  has  ever 
done  much  in  that  way." 

••  I  was  thinking  I'd  run  over  to  Bulkeley  Wells  now  and  again," 
said  Gibbings.  ♦•  It's  no  great  distance  from  Straddlethorpe.  If 
my  lady's  there,  old  Podifat  will  perhaps  turn  up  too,  and  I'd  like 
to  know  what  he's  got  to  say  to  her." 

"  Ask  Lady  Lezaire  herself,  she'll  be  sure  to  tell  you,"  laughod 
St.  Evelyn.    '•  If  anything,  she's  as  fond  of  you  as  she  is  of  me.*' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


BULKELEY   WELLS. 


Bulkeley  Wells  is  a  health-resort  on  the  edge  of  the  Thorpeshire 
wolds.  It  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Straddle,  a  picturesque 
hamlet  lying  low  in  a  deep  sinuous  valley,  well  sheltered  from 
wintry  winds.  The  climate  is  unusually  mild  for  England,  the  air 
pure  and  bracing — thanks  to  the  elevation — while  the  discovery  of 
certain  mineral  waters  of  supposed  wondrous  efficacy  have  added 
greatly  to  the  &,ttractions  of  the  place. 

In  spite  of  its  natural  advantages,  the  village  is  only  a  village 
still,  with  a  single  street  of  stone-built  but  unpretending  cottages 
with  moss-grown  roofs,  an  ancient  parish  church,  and  half-a-dozen 
shops  in  the  market  square.  One  of  these  is  a  confectioner's,  which 
provides  •♦  meat "  and  •'  sweet "  teas  for  the  crowds  that  come  in 
van-loads  from  the  eastern  end  of  Thorpeshire,  and  which  would 
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ilrivc  a  roaring  trado  bufc  for  the  public-honso  on  tho  othor  Hido  of 
tli«;  way. 

Local  (-utcri^riHC,  auxionn  to  encourage  viHitorH  of  a  bettor  class, 
backo  1  up  by  local  capital,  has  endowed  Hulkeley  Wells  with  a  few 
liouKcs  of  a  better  sort — villas,  standiu^  single  or  semi*detached, 
with  ({ardens  cudiu^  on  the  shady  walk  which  luari^ios  the  river. 
But  tho  uew  hotel  is  the  great  attraction  at  'iulkeloy  Wells,  an 
itiipOHing,  not  to  say  pretentious  edifice,  standing  high  upon  the  hill* 
Ridt),  and  a}>propi  iately  styled  the  Palatial.  The  house  stands  in 
extensive  grounds  of  its  own,  with  lodge  gates,  a  long  carriage* 
drive,  shrubberies,  plantations,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  ornamental 
water.  The  external  aHpo(;t  is  that  of  a  country  mansioi) ;  inside, 
the  gorgeous  decoration,  the  profusion  of  cheap  gilding  and  showy 
upholstery,  are  rather  those  of  a  French  restaurant  or  a  foreign 
casino. 

Hut  tho  outlay  had  been  well  expended.  The  Palatial  Hotel  is 
very  poi)ular  with  a  large  class  in  Thorpeshire,  and  beyond  it. 
There  is  a  great  run  on  the  house  at  certain  seasons ;  every  bedroom 
is  engaged,  every  seat  at  the  tnbb'  d'iiotf  in  the  grand  dininghall, 
where  the  fare  is  of  the  most  liberal  Thor[)eHhire  kind. 

The  hotel  was  quite  full  when  Lady  Lezaire  arrived  from  Beach- 
borough.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had  had  a  long 
journey.  She  had  not  secured  rooms  in  advance,  and  the  manager 
received  her  in  a  very  oft  hand  way. 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  help  it,  if  the  house  is  full. 
People  must  write  beforehand,"  he  said,  brusquely. 

Lady  Le/aire  grew  very  indignant  at  this  reception  in  Thorpe- 
shire, within  oasy  reach  of  Straddlethorpe,  where  she  had  once 
reigned  supreme,  and  turning  to  her  maid,  she  cried — 

'•  Don't  have  the  baggage  brought  in,  Frisby.  We  will  go  some- 
where else." 

''  This  is  the  only  hotel  at  Bulkeley  Wells,"  went  on  the  manager, 
exulting. 

"  Very  well,  my  lady,"  answered  the  maid,  as  she  ran  down  the 
steps  to  the  fly. 

The  manager  had  v.rickcd  up  his  ears  at  the  address,  and  he 
quickly  followed  to  inquire  who  "  my  lady  "  was.  The  name  of 
I  iczaire  was  familiar  enough  to  him,  and  he  came  back  at  once,  with 
altered,  now  obsequious  manner. 

'•  I  could  give  your  ladyship  a  room  ;  it  is  a  good  room,  although 
rather  high,  and  perhaps  change  it  for  a  bettor  within  a  week." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  a  week.  I  intend  to  take  a  house;  but  any 
thing  will  do  for  to-night.     I  shall  want  a  private  sitting-room." 

*•  That,  my  lady,  is  absolutely  impossible.  There  isn't  one 
vacant,  not  one.  But  you  will  not  need  it.  We  have  magnificent 
public  rooms,  a  special  boudoir  for  the  ladies,  a  ball-room,  reading- 
room — ample  accommodation." 

"  I  don't  choose  to  herd  with  the  crowd,"  replied  Lady  Lezaire, 
loftUy. 
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"At  least  you'll  join  tho  f  il'lr  il' hof ediumr  atfil  :,  luy  laly,  Ihoim," 
said  the  maiuigur,  iuHiiHiHtiii<4ly. 

•'  1  think  not.     I  will  liavo  toa  in  my  own  room." 

"lain  truly  Horry,  (Icrjily  ^^rioved,  iudtjtd,  my  liidy,  hut  thrl  is 
against  the  rules  of  tho  house.  Nothing  iu  Horvci  in  the  bedrooms 
except  iu  case  of  illneHS." 

"  What  a  detestable  hotel!"  said  Lady  Ficzaire.  ••Where  is  my 
room  ?  I  suppose  I  must  stay— I  can't  help  myself ;  but  it  shall 
only  be  for  the  night." 

Lady  Le/aire  liked  the  place  less  than  ever  when,  summoned  by 
anoisv  gong  an  hour  or  two  later,  she  doscendod  to  tho  dining-room 
and  after  waiting  humbly  on  tho  good  pleasure  of  tho  head-waiter, 
was  presently  given  a  scat  at  a  small  hide-table  which  accommo- 
dated the  overflow  from  tho  main  fiihlc  iVlmtf. 

The  moment  she  took  Iu  r  place,  and  before  she  had  swallowed  a 
mouthful  of  soup,  her  neighbors  on  either  side  begau  talking  to  her. 
The  absence  of  ceremony  was  a  chief  feature  of  the  Palatial  Hotel. 
Acquaintances  commenced  always  at  the  (tifile  iVhi)h\  and  generally 
without  introduction.  Lady  Le/aire  did  not  know  this,  and  she 
was  in  no  humor  to  welcome  such  overtures.  For  a  perfect  strnnger 
to  address  her  was  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  which  sho  would  havo 
at  once  resented  by  lea-viog  the  table,  only  she  was  hungry  and 
wanted  her  dinner. 

So  when  one  neighbor,  an  oldish  gentleman  with  a  strong  Thorpe- 
shire  accent,  suggested  pleasantly  that  hIuj  luvd  just  come  a  fact 
she  knew  much  better  than  he  did,  — and  when  her  other  neighbor, 
an  over-dressed  youth  with  an  attectcd  drawl,  asked  her  whether 
she  liked  liulkeley  Wells,  and  meant  to  make  a  long  stay,  she  merely 
put  up  her  eye-glass  and  stared  insolently  at  each  of  them,  without 
making  any  reply. 

She  took  refuge  in  her  eye-glass  from  further  annoyance,  and 
sitting  bolt-upright  in  her  chair,  with  calm  insolence  proceeded  to 
survey  the  strange  company  in  which  she  found  herself. 

There  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  people  dining.  Tho 
largest  number  occupied  a  great  table  running  down  tiu;  centre  of 
the  room,  on  each  side  of  which  were  suialler  tables,  such  as  that  at 
which  Lady  Lezaire  was  seated,  ono  in  each  of  tho  lour  corners  of 
the  room.  She  had  an  execllent  view  of  every  one  except  those 
whose  backs  were  to  her. 

'•  What  a  collection  1"  was  her  mental  coramont,  as  ^Axq  uotcd  the) 
varieties  of  female  costume,  mostly  an  exa;^gcrated  l>urlesi]ue  of 
recent  fashions,  and  the  pretentious  airs  of  the  men,  wluiso  coniiuou 
looks  were  enhanced,  not  improved,  hy  correct  evening  alitire. 
♦'Where  can  they  come  from?  Not  Tliorpeshiro.  fjurcly.  1  never 
thought  the  county  contained  so  many  exUaonliiuii  y  people." 

And  not  a  face  she  knew!  A  Thor|)eshire  \vaterii)g-i)lace~- the 
Thorpeshire  accent  running  like  a  relrain  thronj^h  all  the  buzzing 
talk,  yet  not  a  soul  she  had  ever  met  iu  the  Thorpeshire  that  iiu4 
beoa  so  long  hor  home ! 
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stay!  -tint  ciark,  sallc  \ce([  woman  with  the  coal-black  hdif 
and  fierce  dark  eyes.  No  t..  tu,nger,  surely  ?  Aj^ain  and  aj^ain  Lady 
Lezaire,  with  the  vexed  uncertainty  of  a  short-sighted  woman,  ex- 
amined through  her  eye-glass  the  features  that  seemed  so  familiar. 

••  1  ought  to  know  her,  and  I  do,  I  am  sure  of  it;  but  I  cannot  put 
a  name  to  her.     Who  can  it  be?" 

More  and  more  worried  and  intrif/uee&a  positive  recognition  evaded 
her,  she  turned  at  length  to  one  of  the  neighbers  she  had  so  cruelly 
snubbed,  and  tried  to  make  amends. 

She  choso  the  younger ;  the  elder,  when  first  repulsed,  had  so 
concentrated  his  attention  upon  his  plate  that  he  was  now  purple 
and  past  conversation. 

"The  hotel  is  very  full,  apparently/' said  her  ladyship,  civilly. 
"  ]Mpny  nice  people  here  '?" 

"  Shoals." 

•'  You  know  *Viem  ail,  I  suppose  ?** 

''All  the  best,  certainly,"  he  replied,  gratified  at  the  compli- 
ment. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  lady  is  near  the  top  of  the  table  on 
the  far  side — a  dark  woman,  in  black  veivet  and " 

"  Where  ?  There  ?  Oh,  yes  !  I  know.  A  very  charming  per- 
son— a  great  traveller — knows  the  world,  and  has  moved  in  the  best 
society. " 

'•  Can  yon  tell  me  her  name  ?" 

"  Skene,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Skene,  from  London  and  New  York. 
That  is  what  is  entered  in  the  visitors'  book." 

'♦  Mrs.  Skene  ?  Oh  !"  and  Lady  Lezaire  dropped  her  eye-glaas, 
having  no  further  interest  in  the  matter.  She  had  never  met  or 
known  a  Mrs.  Skene,  and  supposed  she  had  been  misled  by  this 
woman's  resemblance  to  some  one  else. 

The  dinner  was  interminable.  Course  succeeded  course  and  the 
guests  did  ample  justice  to  all.  Lady  Lezaire  grew  bored  and 
wearied  lonj.'  before  it  ended,  and  taking  up  her  gloves,  began  her 
preparatio*\^  ior  leaving  the  table. 

•'  The  sweets  ain't  'arf  done  yet.  There's  a  Bakewell  pudding  to 
».  ome — better  wait  for  it,"  muttered  the  old  gentleman  in  a  thick 
■7  nee. 

"  You  know  there's  to  be  music  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner," 
V'Tj^j^ested  the  youth.  "  I  suppose  you  want  to  secure  a  good  place 
and  a  comfortable  arm-chair.  There's  a  great  rush  amongst  the 
dowHgers  for  the  arm-chairs." 

No  woman  likes  to  be  called  a  dowager,  even  at  eighty;  and  Lady 
Lezaire  flattered  herself  she  still  looked  young. 

"Sir!"  she  said  angrily,  forgetting  she  had  herself  encouraged 
him  to  talk  to  her,  "  you  are  very  impertinent.  I  am  not  going  to 
the  drawing-room,  but  to  my  own  room.  I  prefer  my  ow-n  company 
to  that  of  people  I  don't  know." 

So  saying,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Am  hour  later  her  maid  found  her  yawning  over  a  book,  and 
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utterly  bored  with  life.  Tho  prospect  before  her  was  dreary  enough ; 
she  was  quite  alone  in  the  world,  with  comparatively  straitend 
means,  after  eujoyiug  every  luxury  ;  she  had  no  longer  a  home,  no 
hearth,  no  family,  no  children  of  her  own  ;  the  boy  she  had  doted 
on  dead,  murdered,  as  was  still  her  firm  and  unalterable  conviocion  ; 
her  remaining  child  estranged  from  her,  having  thrown  in  her  lot 
for  ever  with  a  double- dyed  villain  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
forgive. 

'*  Frisby,  you  needn't  unpack  much,"  said  Lady  Lezaire  :  '*  I  cer- 
tainly  shan't  stay  here,  probably  not  over  to-morrow.  I  think  I 
shall  leave  England— go  away  south  to  the  Riviera.  I  have  friends 
at  Cannes.  Besides,  one  is  more  likely  to  meet  gentlefolk  out  there 
than  in  these  second-rate  hotels  at  home.'* 

"  They  ain't  much,  my  lady,  in  this  house,"  replied  Frisby,  with 
conviction. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  one  you  know  ?" 

*'  Well,  my  lady,  I  have — the  last  person  I'd  have  expected. 
Perked  up  and  dressed  up  to  the  nines,  holding  her  head  high,  and 
sitting  at  the  best  table  the  same  as  your  ladyship  !  I  never  knew 
such  impudence." 

*'  Why,  Frisby,  you  are  getting  quite  warm.    Y'ho  can  it  be  ?" 

•'  That  Mrs.  Leleu,  my  lady,  who  was  housekeeping  at  the  Hall 
under  your  ladyship.    Don't  you  remember  her '?" 

•'  Of  course  ;  now  I  understand." 

The  puzzle  of  the  familiar  face  seen  at  the  dining-table  was  now 
solved.  The  woman  she  had  recognized  was  no  other  than  her  old 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Leleu. 

"  You  are  quite  positive  of  this,  Frisby.  Have  you  spoivcn  to  her? 
Did  she  auswer  to  her  name  ?" 

"  Name  indeed  I  she's  dropped  that.  It's  well,  perhaps,  she 
should.  I  seed  her  walking  out  with  the  rest  of  the  tine  folk  from 
the  dining-room,  and  I  knew  her  directly  ;  but  I  asked  one  of  the 
waiters,  just  to  make  sure  what  she  called  herself.  ♦  Mrs.  Skene,' 
says  he,  'Mrs.  Marmaduke  Skene.'  That's  not  the  right  name,  as 
you  know,  my  lady;  but  I  suppose  she  didn't  want  to  be  remembered 
as  Mrs.  Leleu.  It's  her,  right  enough.  Is  it  likely  I'd  forget  her, 
and  we  living  together  for  three  years  at  the  Hall  ?" 

No  doubt  remained  in  Lady  Lezaire's  mind  that  Mrs.  Leleu  and 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  Skene  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  wish 
to  conceal  her  identity  and  former  line  of  life  was  suihcient  explana- 
tion of  the  change  of  name. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  her,  Frisby  ?     Do  you  think  she  saw  you?" 

"  'Tisn't  likely,  my  lady  ;  I'd  rather  have  nothing  to  say  to  her 
now." 

'*  Better  not,  Frisby.  The  woman  is  in  a  false  position,  although 
that's  no  business  of  ours.  I  don't  suppose  she  will  claim  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  and  in  any  case,  I  shall  leave  the  hotel  to-morrow." 
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.CHAPTER  L. 


MANY   MEETINGS. 


Lady  Lezaire  next  morning  refused  positively  to  go  down  to  the 
public  breakfast,  and  pleading  illness,  was  allowed  to  have  what  she 
wauteu  in  her  room.  When  she  had  finished  it,  and  was  bo  far 
dressed  as  to  be  independent  of  her  maid's  assistance,  she  despatch- 
ed Frisby  into  the  village  to  see  whether  any  decent  lodgings  were 
to  be  procured.  Having  come  to  Bulkeley  Wells,  she  wished  to  stay 
there,  at  least  a  few  weeks,  or  until  the  winter  season  had  begun 
upon  the  Kiviera. 

While  she  leisurely  completed  her  toilet,  the  chambermaid  came 
and  told  her  that  some  one  was  asking  for  her  down-stairs. 

*'  Who  is  it  ?    I  expected  no  one.     What  name  ?" 

It  was  a  man  looking  something  like  a  keeper  or  a  coachman,  the 
chambermaid  answered.  That  was  all  she  knew,  except  that  he 
said  he  had  come  from  Straddlethorpe,  and  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  Lady  Lezaire. 

A  woman's  curiosity  soon  overcame  any  first  hesitation  in  Lady 
Lezaire.  She  had  had  no  direct  communications  with  the  Hall  for 
many  months,  although  old  friends  in  the  county  sometimes  cor- 
responded with  her.  But  their  letters  contained  only  general  gossip ; 
and  while  commeuting  upon  Sir  H  ibert's  behavior,  gave  no  very 
precise  details  of  what  went  on  at  Straddlethorpe. 

Here  was  a  chance  of  learning  luore  exactly  all  that  had  happened 
since  her  exodus.  This  man  was  probably  a  servant  out  of  place, 
some  one  she  had  known,  who  had  followed  her  seeking  a  new 
character  or  her  good  word. 

**  If  he  chooses  to  wait  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  I  will  see  him.  I 
shall  not  be  down  before  that."     • 

When  Lady  Lezaire  left  her  room  she  was  equipped  in  bonnet 
and  cloak,  meaning,  if  Frisby  had  returned,  to  go  with  the  maid  and 
Bee  the  lodgings.  On  descending  to  the  hall  she  found  the  manager 
very  solicitous  about  her  health. 

''  Some  one  has  been  asking  for  me,"  she  began,  cutting  short 
all  enquiries. 

"  Yes,  ray  lady.  He  was  outside  a  minute  or  two  ago,  and  no 
doubt  is  still  waiting  there."  The  manager  opened  the  hall  door, 
bowing  low,  and  then  accompanied  Lady  Lezaire  to  the  bottom  of 
the  entrance-stairs. 

No  man  was  visible. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  he  didn't  choose  to  wait,  that's  his  affair,"  said  Lady 
Lezaire.  "  You  can  tell  my  maid  when  she  returns  that  she  will 
find  rae  somewhere  in  the  grounds.  They  seem  nicely  laid  out,' 
she  added  graciously. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  you  are  tao  good  I  But  we  take  immense  pains.  I 
hope  you  will  inspect  them  thoroughly.  I  should  like  to  accompany 
you,  but  just  at  this  moment " 
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"  Tliank  yon,  don't  apologize.  I  shall  find  my  way,  no  doubt." 
And  she  sauntered  slowly  across  a  piece  of  level  lawn  that  stretched 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  front  of  tbe  bouse  towards  a  fringe 
of  shrubbery  that  ended  tbe  grounds. 

On  her  way  she  passed  a  summer-bouse  nestling  among  tbe 
yellowing  leafage,  placed  so  as  to  command  tbe  best  view  of  tbe 
beautiful  valley. 

There  were  people  in  tbe  summer-bouse.  She  beard  voices  raised 
high  in  altercation,  and  was  passing  quickly  on,  having  no  desire  to 
intrude  upon  tbe  quarrels  of  others,  when  she  was  pulled  up  short 
by  hearing  her  own  name. 

•'  Lady  Lozaire,  you  fool  I  There's  no  Lady  Lezaire  here."  It 
was  Mrs.  Leleu's  voice. 

••  You're  a  liar  !"     A  coarse  oath  strengthened  tbe  rude  rejoinder. 

•*  I  tracked  her  here  from  Beacbboroujib,  tracked  lior  to  tbe 
station  last  night,  and  saw  tbe  iiyinan  that  drove  her  to  this  hotel." 

**  Well,  let's  say  she  is  here.     What  is  it  you  waut  with  her  ?" 

*'  I've  got  something  to  tell  her,  some  iuformation  she  will  be  glad 
enough  to  buy." 

*' Not  about you  wouldn't  bfe  such  a  blind,  blundering  fool. 

It  would  ruin  everything spoil  the  whole  game." 

•'  I'll  do  it,  I  swear  1  will,  unless  I'm   allowed  to  cut  in." 

"  You  shill  have  your  share.     Who  wants  to  prevent  you  ?" 

'*  He  does.  Thinks  be  can  keep  it  all  to  himself — so  do  you.  But 
you  shan't." 

"You'd  have  blown  tbe  whole  gaff  if  you'd  stayed  on  at  Straddle- 
thorpe  playing  tbe  old  games.  Why  couldn't  you  drop  it  and  live 
decently  ?    Look  at  me." 

"  It's  ten  years  since  I  fingered  a  trigger  or  brought  down  a  bird. 
Tbe  free  air  out  on  the  moors  made  me  mad.  You  forget  I  was 
brought  up  in  tbe  woods  where  I  could  kill  all  I  could  come  up  with. 
Here  they  cop  yer  for  carrying  a  gun.     Over  yonder  now " 

''  Why  don't  you  go  back  there  ?  It  would  suit  you  far  better. 
You  could  live  like  a  gentleman,  and  shoot  what  you  chose." 

"  Ay  ;  wild  geese  and  cariboo,  elk  and  birch  partridges ;  and  fish 
the  lake-runs  for  salmon-trout ;  and  go  moose-calling  on  winter's 
nights  with  Joe  MicMac  or  Caughnawaj;a  Bill." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  Will  you  go  ?" 

*'  How  much  ?"  answered  tbe  other  after  a  lengthened  pause, 
during  which  Lady  Lezaire  beard  every  pulsation  of  her  wildly 
beating  heart ;  "  I  must  know  that  first.  I  might  perhaps  make 
better  terms  with  my  lady.  " 

"  You'll  drop  that  line  altogtber  if  you're  wise.  It'll  be  far  better 
for  you  and  for  her-" 

The  menace  conveyed  by  the  last  few  words  made  tbe  listener's 
blood  run  cold. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  my  dearie;  you  daren't  do  me  no  harm. 
As  for  m'  lady,  when  I've  done  with  her,  she  may  look  out  Inr 
herself," 
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"  She'd  bettor  not  play  iuto  your  hands  or  come  across  ray  path." 

Lady  Lczaire,  thoron<^bly  terrified,  turned  to  leave  the  .spot. 
What  would  happen  to  her,  what  would  this  terrible  woman  do  to 
her,  it  she  was  cauj^ht  outside  the  summer-house  ?  But  it  was  all  so 
strange,  so  deeply  interestmg.  Hhe  must  hear  more,  it  only  a  dozen 
words  more  :  there  were  perhaps  still  stranger  things  to  come. 

♦'  Oh,  there  ain't  much  tender-heartedness  about  you,  my  dearie  ! 
You  know  what  you  wants,  and  you  manage  to  get  it,  spite  of  all 
obstacles  in  the  way."    The  man  laughed  in  cynical  admiration. 

"  I  swore  to  do  it  some  day,"  she  replied,  darkly. 

•'  1  know  that;  but  I  never  thought  you  would  or  could.  That's 
what  beats  me — how  did  you  work  it  ?" 

"  That's  my  affair.     You  leave  it  alone." 

'•  All  so  pat,  too — so  perfect  and  complete.  I  was  nonplussed, 
hocussed,  you  might  have  said — I  was  so  took  aback  when  I  got 
home  to  the  Hall  and  found  young  Hubert  there  in  the  old  man's 
place." 

"  Look  here,  Jacob,  I've  told  you  to  leave  all  that  alone.  'Tain't 
no  business  of  yours,  except  to  pick  up  what's  coming  to  you,  and 
it's  a  fair  share  if  you  only  take  it  the  right  way.  When  will  you 
leave  England?  " 

"  By  the  end  of  the  week,  if  you  make  it  worth  my  while." 

•'  You  haven't  said  how  much  yet." 

"  I  want  a  hundred  down,  and  three  hundred  a-year." 

•'  It's  a  bargain,  then.  I'll  write  to  Hubert  and  settle  it  all.  But 
you  must  cl'^ar  out  of  here  at  once.  Go  down  to  Liverpool  and  stay 
there  till  you  sail." 

"  All  right,  my  sweetie.  You  give  us  the  dollars,  or  some  of 
them." 

"You  shall  have  twenty  pounds  down,  only  I  must  first  go  back  to 
the  hotel.  But  make  yourself  scarce  now.  I  can't  be  seen  talking 
to  you,  and  we  have  been  together  long  enough  in  here.  I'll  meet 
you  in  half  an  hour  at  the  confectioner's  ;  you  can't  miss  it,  just 
opposite  the  public-house  in  the  market  square.  Now  go  :  you  firsti 
I'll  follow." 

When  old  Podifat,  whom  the  reader  will  have  recognized,  left  the 
Bummer-house,  Lady  Lezaire  had  already  disappeared.  She  had 
some  time  previously  interpreted  Mrs.  Leleu's  words  as  implying 
that  the  interview  was  all  but  ended,  and  a  real  sense  of  impending 
danger  had  forced  her  to  fly. 

She  breathed  more  freely  when  once  more  within  the  privacy  of 
her  own  bedroom.  Although  still  dazed  and  bewildered,  she  could 
think  a  little  more  calmly  over  all  she  had  heard.  They  were  very 
strange  and  very  startling,  these  new  facts  sprung  upon  her  so  sud- 
denly, so  unexpectedly,  losing  nothing  from  their  incompleteness 
and  the  vague  mystery  that  surrounded  them. 

Who  was  this  man  who  had  come  to  see  her,  Lady  Lezaire,  but 
whom  Mrs.  Leleu  had  kept  away  ?  Who,  after  all,  was  Mrs.  Leleu, 
and  what  was  the  meaning  of  her  intimate,  perhaps  culpable,  acquaiu* 
tauQe  with  her  visitor  ? 
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While  still  pondering,  doubtful  and  perturbed,  Frisby  returned, 
seemingly  full  of  importance,  as  from  a  mission  successfully 
discharged. 

"  Have  you  found  suitable  rooms  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire.  "  I 
should  like  to  move  this  very  afternoon." 

•'  They  ain't  much,  my  lady— not  at  all  much— but  they  might 
serve.  But  it  isn't  only  that.  Have  y  .u  seen  any  one  from  Straddle^ 
thorpe  ?" 

••  No,"  faltered  Lady  Lezaire.     "  Have  you  ?" 

"  He  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  your  ladyship,  and  that  he  was 
coming  here  a-purpose.  But  I  said  as  how  I  was  sure  you'd  never 
see  him." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not  see  him.  How  dare  he  intrude  I  Who  is 
he  ?    What  does  he  want  ?" 

There  was  evident  vacillation  in  the  last  remark.  Lady  Lezaire 
thought  her  maid  was  speaking  of  the  man  who  had  been  with  Mrs. 
Leleu,  and  hoped  much  from  the  answer  towards  unravelling  the 
riddle. 

*'  He's  at  the  Hall  again — in  service.  You'd  never  have  believed 
it,  my  lady.     The  last  man  to  be  taken  on." 

"  Who  is  it,  woman  ?    Will  you  speak  plain  ?" 

"  Mr.  Gibbings,  as  was  the  Colonel's  own  man.  He's  here  at  the 
Wells.  I  met  him  in  the  market  square  getting  out  of  one  of  the 
breaks  from  Market  Reepham." 

'•  And  he  wants  to  see  me  ?" 

"Most  particular,  my  lady,  and  as  soon  as  convenient;  that  was 
the  message  he  sent  with  his  duty.  I  told  him  he  was  wasting  his 
breath." 

"  Was  that  all  ?  Did  he  give  you  no  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about, 
or  say  why  he  was  so  pressing  ?" 

'  Well,  my  lady,  he  was  mysterious-like,  but  he  made  so  bold  as 
to  'int  it  'd  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you  didn't  see  him ;  said  you'd 
be  sorry  for  it  some  day." 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?     Here  in  the  hotel  ?" 

"  No,  my  lady,  he  is  waiting  for  his  answer  by  the  post-office.  I 
said  I'd  go  back  in  half  an  hour.  He  wouldn't  come  near  the  'otel ; 
said  there  was  some  one  here  he'd  rather  not  see,  or  rather,  who 
didn't  wish  to  see  him." 

*'  Mrs.  Leleu  ?"  hazarded  Lady  Lezaire. 

••  It  must  have  been  her  he  was  driving  at,"  replied  the  lady's- 
maid,  gladly  seizing  the  suggestion ;  "  but  he  needn't  have  troubled 
himself.  She's  that  hoity-toity  and  stuck  up  she  wouldn't  know 
him.  She  wouldn't  know  me  when  we  met  on  the  stairs  half  a 
minute  ago." 

•'  You  are  sure  you  made  no  mistake  ?" 

••  Mistake,  my  lady  I  Is  it  likely,  after  livincr  three  years  in  the 
same  place  ?  She  was  going  to  pass  me  by,  but  I  ups  and  says  to 
her,  '  Lor'  a  mussy,  you  have  become  fine!'  '  I  don't  know  you,' 
gays  she.     '  You  orter,'  says   I,  •  seeing  as  how  we   were   fellow- 
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servants  at  Straddletborpe  Hall.'  '  Meaning  mo  V  says  she.  '  Then  > 
you're  altogether  in  error,  fori  never  was  in  that  Hall,  or  any  other 
Hall,  aud  that's  all  about  it.'  But  it  was  Mrs.  Leleu  fast  enough, 
and  I  called  out  her  right  name  after  her,  and  asked  her,  '  Where's 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  Skene,  Mrs.  Leleu  ?'  bhe  was  downright  mad, 
my  lady,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Well,  well,  that's  enough  of  Mrs.  Leleu.  About  Gibbings  now  ? 
He  had  better  come  to  the  new  lodging  later  in  the  day.  I  suppose 
we  can  move  in  at  once  ?" 

**  If  it  please  you,  my  lady." 

•♦  Give  mo  the  address,  then,  and  I  will  walk  down  to  the  house. 
You  eau  pay  the  hotel  bill  and  follow  by-and-by  with  the  baggage." 

"  But  Gibbiuga,  my  lady,  he  will  be  waiting." 

'*  I  will  take  the  post-office  on  my  way,  and  speak  to  him  as  I 
pass," 
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FRESH    SCENT. 

The  Bulkeley  Wells  post-office,  like  the  shops  and  the  public-house, 
was  in  the  market  square.  Indeed  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Bulk- 
eley Arms  taproom  commanded  a  view  of  the  little  stone  forecourt 
in  front  of  the  post-office  door,  as  well  as  the  road  that  sloped  down 
from  the  Pa.'dtial  Hotel  to  the  market  square. 

W^hen  Lady  Lezaire  came  down  the  road  she  was  under  full  ob- 
seivation  from  the  Bulkeley  Arms  ;  and  Gibbings,  who  was  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  lady's-maid's  answer,  saw  and  recognized 
the  mistress  directly  she  hove  in  sight. 

"  Whewl"  he  whistled.  "  It  is  my  lady  herself.  Is  this  a  mere 
accident,  or  is  she  coming  on  purpose  to  meet  me  ?'' 

Gibbings  still  waited,  wondering  more  and  more,  as  Lady  Lezaire 
walked  straight  up  to  the  little  iron  gate  of  the  post  office  forecourt. 
There  she  halted,  as  if  irresolute,  and  looked  nervously  around. 

"  By  George  1  it's  me  she's  after,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman.  I'll  go  out 
to  her." 

By  the  time  Gibbings  had  paid  his  reckoning  and  crossed  the 
pavement,  Lady  Lezaire  had  entered  f lie  forecourt.  He  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  dress  disappearing  through  the  inner  door  of  the  post- 
office. 

"  I'd  better  go  after  her.  I  can  buy  a  postage-stamp,  or  ask  what 
time  the  post  goes  out.  Anything  will  do,  and  on  the  slightest  en- 
couragement I  can  make  up  to  her." 

Gibbings  had  been  too  inteut  on  watching  Lady  Lezaire  to  notice 
a  second  female  figure,  wliich  had  followed  her  ladyship  down  the 
hill.  He  had  disappeared  inside  the  post  office  when  the  secood 
^gure  came  within  nearer  view, 
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It  was  Mrs.  Leleu,  obherwise  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Skene,  and  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  confectioner's  where  old  Podifat,  very  much 
out  of  his  element  was  gorging  himself  with  new  buus. 

Mrs.  Leleu,  seating  herself  at  the  small,  marble-topped  table,  and 
calling  for  a  cup  of  tea,  said  at\once  in  a  low  voice  to  Podifat — 

"  You  were  right  about  Lady  Lezaire :  she  is  here.  I  have  just 
followed  her  down  the  hill." 

*'  Right !  Of  course  I  wan.  What  call  was  there  for  me  to  tell 
lies  ?  I  knowed  she  was  here,  because  I  wanted  to  know  it :  it  was 
part  of  my  game." 

'*  But  you're  to  throw  up  your  hand  now,  remember.  Here  are  the 
twenty  pound? ;  the  balance  shall  be  sent  to  you  at  Liverpool.  I 
promise  that  for  Hubert,  and  the  yearly  sum  paid  over  as  you  prefer, 
as  soon  as  you  write  from  the  other  side.  But  that's  all  you  get, 
understand." 

'•  My  lady,  perhaps,  '11  be  more  liberal." 

'*  She  can't  afford  it.  We've  got  the  whip  hand  of  her  there  now, 
so  you'd  better  accept  our  terms  and  leave  her  alone.  But  as  I'm 
alive,  here  she  in,  making  straight  for  this  shop,  and  not  aloue 
either." 

"  Is  that  Lady  Lezaire?  Blest  if  I'd  a'  known  her  again!  But 
ten  years  do  make  a  difference  in  an  old  woman's  looks.  I'd  hardly 
have  knov/n  you  either,  my  dear,  if  you  hadn't  spoke  to  me  first.*' 

'•  Dry  up,  Jacob,  this  is  no  time  for  magging.  Suppose  she  comes 
straight  in  here  and  finds  us  together." 

"What  odds  ?  Can't  we  sit  in  a  sweet-shop  without  asking  her 
leave  ?" 

"  You  fool !     She's  bound  to  recognize  you" 

"  What  do  I  care !  She  ain't  one  of  the  police,  and  I  ain't  bound 
to  report  myself  to  her." 

♦•  Don't  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  She  will  recognize  me  too,  and 
as  I  came  to  the  Hall  long  after  you  left,  will  wonder  how  we  know 
each  other;  this  may  arouse  suspicions." 

"  Then  make  tracks  through  the  back  door.  I  shall  hold  my 
ground.  I  know  that  chap  as  is  walking  with  her  ;  I  met  him  up  at 
the  Hall." 

"  Why,  that's  Gibbings,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu,  looking  at  him  more 
closely.  "  W^hen  could  you  have  met  him  at  the  Hall  ?  He  left  it  a 
year  ago,  with  his  old  master." 

"  He's  come  back  again,  then,  with  the  new.'' 

"  Back  1  How  ?  What  brought  him  ?  Never  mind,  you  can  tell 
me  all  that  by-and-by.     They  are  coming  straight  in  here." 

Mrs.  Leleu  rose  hurriedly  from  her  seat  aud  stepped  back  a  few 
paces  towards  the  counter,  hoping  she  might  not  be  seen,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  possible  for  her  to  escape  altogether. 

But  the  danger  passed  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  La.dy 
Lezaire  and  her  companion  did  not  outer  the  shop,  but  walked 
on. 

"  So  Gibbings  is  back  at  the  Hall,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu,  resuming  her 
pfit  and  the  thread  of  their  conversa^iou. 
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That's  so.  I  found  him  there.  He's  coachman  or  head  groom  to 
Huhie,  and  gallus  good  friends  too." 

"  It  looks  queer,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Gibbings  belonged  always  to 
the  other  side,  and  if  he's  in  with  Hubert,  there's  some  reason  iorit« 
you  bet.  Only  I'd  like  to  know,  and  what  brings  him  here  with  Lady 
Lezaire  ?'• 

''  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  ask  him — onl^  him  and  I  are  not  friends. 
I  was  near  putting  a  charge  of  buckshot  mto  his  mean  carcass  the 
last  time  I  saw  him." 

•'  When  was  that  ?    At  the  Hall  ?" 

*' Just  there  ;  when  I  had  that  last  flare-up  with  Hubie  he  called 
for  this  chap  to  put  me  out." 

•*  Whatl  18  he  so  thick  with  Hubert  ?" 

"  Thick  ?  Thick  as  thieves.  Always  riding  about  together,  or 
else  Hubie's  in  the  harness- room  with  him  smoking,  or  some  other 
game." 

•'  And  Hubert  called  him  in  to  put  you  out,  you  say.  D'ye  guess 
this  Gibbings  heard  anything  that  passed  between  you  ?" 

"  He  might  have ;  I  can't  swear.  I  was  downright  mad,  and  was 
talking  pretty  tall." 

*'  Do  you  recollect  at  all  what  you  we  :e  saying  ?" 

Podifat  shook  his  head. 

"  Mostly  cursing,  I  expect,  and  threatening." 

"  To  tell  Lady  .^ezaire,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu,  putting  her  hand  on 
his  arm  ;  '•  was  that  it  ?" 

"  Like  enough.    How  could  you  guess  that  ?" 

"  Dou't  you  see,  you  oaf  ?  This  Gibbings  has  come  over  to  put 
my  lady  on  her  guard.  That's  what  he's  telling  her  now,  you  may 
be  sure.  How  else  could  he  get  speech  of  her  ?  She  couldn't  bear 
him— hated  him  worse  ibnan  the  Colonel ;  and  now  here  they  are  aa 
smooth  and  pleasant  as  you  please.    I  don't  like  it." 

"  What  can  she  do  to  yer  ?    What  are  yer  afraid  of  ?" 

Mrs.  Leleu  did  not  reply ;  she  was  lost  in  thought.  But  presently 
she  got  up  from  her  seat,  saying — 

"  It  all  depends  on  how  much  Gibbings  knows,  and  what.  Hubert 
may  have  let  soraethinj*  out  in  drink — young  sot !  I  always  warned 
him  against  that ;  and  if  Gibbiut:;s  is  always  with  him,  a  chance  word 
may  have  set  him  thinking.     He's  no  fool,  Gibbings." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  sis  ?  Come  along  with  me  across  the 
pond." 

"  Not  yet,  Jacob ;  I  must  see  first  what  they're  after.  It  may  be 
a  false  alarm.  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  her  ladyship,  if  I  can  do  so  un- 
observed ;  it  won't  be  easy,  as  by  this  time  she  knows  I'm  here. 
Anyway,  you  get  out.  Go  straight  down  to  Liverpool,  and  send  me 
a  line  from  there." 

Let  us  now  follow  Gibbings,  who  had  found  no  difficulty  in  address* 
ing  Lady  Lezaire.  She  indeed  received  him  with  a  cordiality  that 
surprised  him. 

>]e  began  by  briefly  recounting  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  9^ti  tb^ 
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Halt,  explauiing  why  he  had  taken  service  there,  and  conchiding 
vrith  the  strange  discovery  of  the  Inverness. 

"  You  know,  my  lady,  the  truth's  got  to  come  out  yet,"  lie  said 
stoutly.  "  No  one's  been  near  it  so  far,  the  law  least  of  all.  I  want 
to  put  the  Colonel  right,  for  I'm  fond  of  my  old  master,  and  luck's 
been  rough  on  him.  Now  you,  my  lady,  in  spite  of  the  verdict, 
think  it  was  he  as  did  it." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Lady  Lezaire,  hastily ;  "  you  must  not  say 
that." 

Her  belief  was  greatly  shaken  by  what  she  had  overheard  that 
morning. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  it  was  me  ?"  went  on  Gibbings,  smiling 
grimly. 

'•  I  don't  know  what  I  thought,  but  now  I'm  certain  there  has  been 
some  terrible  misunderstanding.  There  have  been  many  victims — 
my  poor  dear  boy,  myself,  the  Colonel  too — but  why  or  wherefore, 
I  cannot  understand.  I  am  too  puzzled,  too  much  bewildered,  by 
what  I  have  heard  to-day." 

"  Might  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  your  ladyship  what  that  was, 
and  who  you  heard  it  from  ?" 

**  I  heard  it  by  accident,  from  a  man  who  came  over  from  Strad* 
dlethorpe  on  purpose  to  see  me." 

"  By  accident,"  said  Gibbings,  rather  puzzled.  "  The  man  waa 
old  Podifat,  I  suppose." 

'•  Old  Poduat  ?  The  man  who  once  passed  as  Hubert's  father, 
and  who  was,  I  think,  sent  to  jail  ?  Of  course,  it  must  have  been 
he." 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  you,  my  lady  ?" 

'*  I  did  not  see  him  myself,  but  I — I — I  overheard  him  talking  to 
a  woman  who  was  once  in  my  service,  but  who  is  now  staying  here." 

**  Mrs.  Leleu,"  added  Gibbings,  promptly.  "  Of  course  she's  in  the 
plot.  Somehow  I  suspect  that  she  was  the  prime  mover,  or  had  a 
large  hand  in  it." 

*'  I  never  suspected  her  till  this  morning,  I  must  confess  ;  but  now 
I  think  very  differently." 

"  What  does  your  ladyship  know  about  this  Mrs.  Leleu  ?" 

'•  Not  very  much,  but  we  ought  soon  to  find  out  more." 

'*  She  was  in  your  ladyship's  service  at  the  Hall  tor  many  years, 
I  think.  Where  did  she  come  from  ?  You  had  a  character  with  her, 
I  suppose.    We  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  her  through  that." 

"  She  came  to  me  strongly  recommended.  I  re^f^ember  that  per- 
fectly, and  it  is  possible  I  may  have  kept  her  character,  but  I  am 
not  sure,  seeing  how  long  it  is  agq^  and  the  changes  that  have  occur- 
red since  then.     Perhaps  Mr.  Tinson  can  help  me." 

"  Did  they  recommend  her  ?"  asked  Gibbings,  not  sorry  to  have 
a  sly  slap  at  the  lawyers." 

**  Oh,  no  ;  but  they  have  a  quantity  of  papers  and  letters  of  mine 
which  I  sent  them  on  leaving  the  Hall.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Tinson, 
or,  better  still,  go  to  London  at  once.  This  ought  to  be  followed  up 
Without  delay*" 
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'•  That's  right,  my  lady.  No  one  can  do  that  better  thati  yonrself. 
If  you  will  undertake  the  joh,  I  will  return  to  Straddletborpe.  But 
Houie  one  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  Mrs.  Leiau." 

"  I'll  arrange  all  that  with  Mr.  Tinson." 

"  But  if  your  ladynhip  is  going  to  London,  there's  some  one  else 
besides  Mr.  Tinson  I  hope  you'll  see." 

Gibbings  spoke  out  boMly,  knowing  how  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  grieved 
at  the  estrangement  of  her  mother. 

••  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire,  stiffly  but  not 
angrily.  She  was  perfectly  well  aware,  but  did  not  resent  the  pre- 
sumption as  she  would  have  done  a  few  hours  before. 

"  It's  your  last  chance  of  seeing  them  all,  my  lady,"  replied 
Gibbings,  feeling  certain  he  was  understood. 

'•  Why,  what  has  happened  ?     Where  are  they  going  ?" 

"  Out  of  England,  on  foreign  service — I  mean  to  one  of  the 
colonies  ;  and  there's  no  saying  when  they'll  come  home— unless — " 

**  I  had  not  heard  a  word  of  this.  Where  are  they  living  ?  Tell 
me  more  directly." 

Gibbings  soon  satisfied  Lady  Lezaire,  and  in  a  few  words  informed 
her  of  the  impending  change  in  the  St.  Evelyn's  prospects  and 
future  life. 

*'  Perhaps  they  will  not  care  to  receive  me,"  said  Lady  Lczaire 
doubtfully,  pleading  any  excuse. 

*'  The  mistress — I  mean  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  of  course,  for  she'll 
always  be  mistress  to  me — is  pining  to  see  your  ladyship,  I  know 
that — now  more  than  ever ;  and  the  wide  seas  will  so  soon  divide, 
you.  And  there's  the  children,  my  lady — three  beauties,  round,  and 
sound,  and  cheery  :  it  'd  do  your  heart  good  to  see  them  too." 

•'  You  seem  very  much  attached  to  the  family.  Your  devotion,  it 
seems,  was  not  for  the  Colonel  alone." 

"I'm  getting  an  old  man,  my  lady,  and  a  lone  man,  and  the 
Colonel's  family,  himself,  and  the  mistress,  and  the  little  chicks,  are 
much  the  same  as  my  own,  aud  all  the  family,  I  take  it,  I  shall  ever 
have." 

His  words  went  home  to  Lady  Lezaire.  Was  not  she  lonely  too 
and  growing  old,  and  might  she  not  take  to  her  heart  these  her  own 
ilesh  and  blood  if  she  chose  ? 

"  I  will  call  at  Harrop's  Green  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,"  she 
Raid,  quite  humbly.  She  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  this  faithful 
servant. 


CHAPTER  LIL 


CELERITY  AND  DISCRETION. 


As  they  talked  together,  Lady  Lezaire  and  Gibbings  had  gra* 
dually  climbed  the  hilly  path  towards  the  hotel.  But  as  th^y  reached 
the  lodge  gates  the  latter  said— 
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*'  T  can't  go  in,  my  lady.  I  don't  want  to  meet  that  woman  face 
to  face." 

'*  I  don't  see  why  you  should.  And  really  I  need  not  keep  you. 
It  will  he  hetter  for  you  to  ^'o  hack  at  once  to  Market  Hoepham. 
(io  to  the  police  office  and  tell  them  all  you  have  told  me.  They 
will  send  some  one  then  to  watch  Mrs.  Leleu." 

•'  That's  rij^ht,  my  lady.  She  ought  to  be  watched,  and  they'll  be 
the  people  to  do  it.  And  I  think  I'll  stay  on  at  the  Hall ;  there's 
no  knowing  what  else  may  turn  up." 

"  Perhaps  they  won't  let  you.  But  if  you  leave  it,  let  me  know 
your  address.  Write  to  me  at  Mr.  Tinson's ;  they  will  always  know 
where  I  am.  Good  day  now.  But  stay  " — she  put  her  hand  in  hor 
pocket  and  produced  her  purse — "  you  have  given  much  time  and 
trouble  to  this  matter  ;  I  hope  you  will  accept '* 

"  No,  no,  my  lady,  don't  think  of  that.  I've  been  only  doing  my 
duty,  or  what's  as  good  nowadays,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  paid  for 
that.  I  shall  be  more  than  paid  by-and-by,  I  hope,  when  I  see  my 
old  master  righted ;  and  that  will  come,  I'll  bet  anything,  even  to 
ray  shirt.     Good  day,  my  lady." 

Gibbings  touched  his  hat  civilly  and  returned  to  the  village. 

When  Lady  Lezaire  re-entered  the  hotel,  she  found  Frisby  wait- 
ing for  her  in  the  hall  with  her  bonnet  on,  encumbered  with  wrtkps 
aud  umbrellas,  and  having  the  usual  appearance  of  a  lady's-maid 
on  her  travels. 

*'  I've  paid  the  bill,  my  lady ;  the  baggage  is  all  down,  and  is  being 
put  on  the  fly,  which  will  be  round  directly." 

♦'  Tell  me,  Frisby,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  interrupting  her — *•  did 
you  definitely  take  the  rooms  ?  " 

•'  Oh  no,  my  lady  ;  it  was  only  subject  to  your  liking  them." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  want  them.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Lon- 
don by  the  first  good  train.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  " — she  turned 
to  the  manager,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  his  office — "  what  trains 
there  are  to  London." 

*'  One  of  the  best  u  the  day  is  the  12.45,  my  lady,  which  gets  into 
London  soon  after  four.     Sorry  to  think  you  are  leaving  us." 

"  I  am  called  away  suddenly,"  replied  Lady  Lezaire,  briefly. 
**  You  can  send  on  letters  to  Liucoln's  Inn  Fields." 

"  I  trust,  my  lady,  that  another  time  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
please  you.  If  only  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  a  little 
notice,  the  very  best  rooms  in  the  house  would  be  reserved.  You 
will.  I  hope,  understand " 

The  appearance  of  the  fly  cut  short  the  manager's  apologies ;  and 
Lady  Lezaire,  taking  her  seat,  bade  Frisby  tell  the  flyman  to  take 
the  lodgings  on  the  way  to  the  station.  There  was  not  much  time 
to  spare,  but  Lady  Lezaire  caught  the  12.45  express  as  she  wished. 

Just  about  the  time  the  train  was  running  out  of  Bulkeley  Wells 
station,  Mrs.  Leleu  returned  to  the  Palatial  Hotel.  She  was  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  manager,  and  seeing  him  seated  at  his 
office  desk,  just  inside  the  ball,  did  not  hesitat  to  look  in  for  <* 
moment  and  exchange  a  few  words. 
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She  soon  brought  the  couvorsation  to  the  hotel,  and  tho  husiucnB 
it  was  doing. 

'*  More  arrivals  last  eight,  Mr.  Laslett.  I  wouder  where  you 
could  put  them  all,  and  no  departures." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Skene  ;  a  lady  left  this  morning  whom  I 
Hhould  gladly  have  kept  for  the  season.  But  we  were  too  crowded 
for  her.     A  lady  of  title." 

**  Indeed  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Leieu,  suddenly  interested.  "  Some  great 
personage  ?    Does  she  belong  to  the  county  ?" 

*'  Well,  she  did.  You  must  have  heard  of  her  or  the  family. 
There  has  been  great  talk  of  the  Lezaires  of  Straddlethorpe." 

"  Has  Lady  Le/aire  left,  then  ?  I  hoard  she  had  arrived  last 
night.  Was  she  dissatisfied  with  the  hotel  ?  She  must  have  been 
hard  to  pleaHO." 

*'  She  said  she  was  unexpectedly  called  away — summoned  to 
London.  That  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  reason.  Ail  I  know 
is  that  she  has  gone  up  by  tlie  12.45  express." 

"  To  London,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu  to  lieiself,  as  she  walked  awav  to 
her  own  room  ;  and  suddenly — '*  Why,  it  must  be  on  account  of 
something  she's  heard,  from  Gibbings,  of  course,  this  very  morning. 
She  has  given  me  the  slip,  but  not  altogether.  I  will  have  her  fol- 
lowed from  the  station,  and  for  the  next  few  days.  That  may  givo 
me  some  idea  of  her  game." 

'•  But  who's  to  do  it  ?  Whom  could  I  trust  ?  No  one  in  London 
I  know.  But  that's  so  much  the  better.  Mrs.  Skene  may  have 
reasons,  which  she  need  not  explain,  for  doing  what  Mrs.  Leleu 
wouldn't  dare.  If  I  only  had  the  address  of  some  inquiry  otlice. 
Where  shall  I  get  it  ?" 

•♦  I  suppose  Mr.  Laslett  has  a  London  directory  ;  but  I'd  rather 
not  ask  him,  it  might  be  remembered.  They  advertise  sometimcH, 
these  people ;  I've  seen  it  in  the  papers.  We  get  them  all  here, 
and  I'll  just  run  my  eye  through  the  '  Times  '  and  the  rest." 

A  very  short  search  rewarded  her  eft'orts.     There,  in  a  prominent 
place  on  the  outer  sheet,  were  the  names  and  addresses  of  several 
of  those  peculiar  firms  and  institutions,  which  are  such  a  strange- 
evide*  oe  of  the  secret  intrigues  constantly  in  progress  in  modern 
societ', . 

'  ^  TTAGGIE  &  HORRY,  Vincent  Square.  Celerity  and  Discre- 
I    1      tion.    Missing  Friends  traced.      Persons  watched    for 
Divorces,  &c.    Apply,  write,  wire,  or  telephone." 

'•  That'll  do  for  me.  Let's  see,  it's  nearly  one  o'clock.  The  12.45 
is  due" — she  consulted  a  time-table — "is  due  at  4.30.  I  will  wire 
to  this  people,  but  not  from  Bulkeley  Wells.  Jacob  has  not  left  yet. 
He  shall  drive  to  Ditchingham,  and  hand  in  the  message  there." 

Then,    seating  herself  at  a  writing-table,    she  indited  the  fol- 
lowing— 
0       *•  Haggie   and    Horry,  Vincent  Square,  London.     Watch  lady 
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arriving  with  her  maid  by  4.80  mail  KiiRton.  Lady  tall,  black 
costume;  maid  also  in  black,  stout,  red  hair.  Report  inovoments 
to  day,  and  day  by  day  till  furtbor  instructions.  Will  roccivu  cheque 
for  expenses  by  first  post  tomorrow,  and  full  address.' 

This  telegram  was  duly  despatched  by  Podifat,  upon  whom  its 
vital  importance  was  strongly  impressed;  and  Mrs.  Lolou  patiently 
waited  the  result. 

Let  us  now  follow  Lady  Lezaire  to  London.  On  arrival  she  drove 
to  a  private  hotel  near  Piccadilly.  The  town  house  of  the  Le/.aires 
in  Connaught  Place  was  no  longer  available,  even  if  she  had  oared 
to  be  under  obligations  to  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire.  Since  the  change 
in  ownership,  the  Loudon  had  been  let  on  a  long  lease. 

It  was  too  late  that  evening  to  go  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  besides, 
Lady  Lezaire  was  tired.  It  had  boon  a  long  and  exciting  day,  full 
of  varying  emotions,  and  ending  with  a  fatiguing  journey  to  town. 

Next  morning,  having  prepared  Mr.  Tinson  for  her  visit  by  a  letter 
sent  overnight)  she  drove  in  a  hired  brougham,  provided  by  the 
hotel,  with  the  conventional  grey  horse  and  the  usual  commonplace 
coachman,  to  the  lawyer's  othce,  and  was  at  once  shown  into  his 
private  room. 

**  Lady  Lezaire  in  London  in  October  !  You  are  the  last  person 
I  expected  to  see." 

"  Strange  things  have  happened,  Mr.  Tinson,  or  rather  I  have 
come  upon  some  curious  information,  and  want  more." 

Then  she  proceeded  to  detail  all  she  had  heard  and  seen  within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

"If  there  had  been  nothing  more  than  thegujsipof  this  Gib- 
bings,"  began  Mr.  Tinson,  with  professional  caution,  "  I  shouldn't 
think  much  of  it  at  all.'* 

'*  But  there  is  the  story  of  the  Inverness." 

"  That  is  only  doubtful  evidence  still.  Any  one  might  have  put  it 
there — Gibbings  himself,  now  he's  back  at  the  Hall.  Ho  has  had 
full  run  of  the  place,  remember." 

''  But  it  is  not  only  what  Gibbings  says.  I  heard  enough  with  my 
own  ears." 

*'  Perfectly.  That's  what  I  was  coming  to.  There's  enough  to 
start  a  very  ingenious  story.  But  we  lawyers  are  seldom  imagiua- 
tive,  we  like  to  work  with  solid  facts.  Now,  so  far,  how  much  do  we 
know  ?" 

He  briefly  recapitulated  the  case  as  it  then  stood. 

'*  A  man  of  inditferent  character,  an  old  convict,  in  fact,  comes  to 
see  you,  but  is  intercepted  by  a  woman  who  seem  intimately  acquainted 
with  him. 

*'  He  was  at  Straddlethorpe  once,  but  Je^YB  ^go,  long  before  this 
woman  was  there.  Hence  their  acquaintance  must  be  antecedent  to 
her  residence  at  Straddlethorpe.  Why  has  he  como  to  see  you  ? 
Not  so  much  to  oblige  you  as  to  intimidate  some  one  else.  Who  is 
this  other  person  ? 

♦•  ^\v  Hubert  l^e/.Q,iVQ,    Tl^e  man  jaas  quarrelled  witl;  Sir  Hul^erti 
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and  threatens  to  to  reveal  something  to  you — we  don't  know  exactly 
what — but  is  prevented  by  this  woman,  who  buys  his  silence  on  Sir 
Hubert's  behalf.  Clearly  she  also  knows  what  was  to  be  revealed, 
and  the  value  of  the  secret. 

**  What  is  it  ?  There  is  something  between  the  three  ;  but  what  ? 
How  are  we  to  arrive  at  it  ?  Let  us  take  up  each  of  the  three  indi- 
viduals in  turn,  and  see  whether  they  will  help  us. 

"  Sir  Hubert  we  know  all  about  now.  flis  whole  life  was  accounted 
for  at  the  time  of  the  ejectment  suit.  Then  Podifat,  the  old  man,  is 
known  to  us  at  least  for  the  last  dozen  years.  He  was  gamekeeper 
at  the  hall,  and  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years  in  1872,  a 
sentence  which  has  barely  expired.  He  was  safel}  out  of  the  way 
when  all  these  changes  occurred  at  Straddlethorpe,  and  whatever 
secret  he  possesses  must  refer  to  something  that  happened  long 
ago,  although  it  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  has  since  oc- 
curred. 

"  Now  as  to  the  third  person,  Mrs.  Leleu.  Who  and  what  was 
sba  ?  She  was  resident  at  the  Hall  before  and  during  the  changes. 
Had  she  any  hand  in  them  ?     What  part  could  she  play  ?" 

"  Surely  you  don't  suspect  her  of " 

"  I  am  dealing  with  facts.  Lady  Lezaire,  not  suspicions.  But  it 
is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  Mrs.  Leleu  was  an  inmate  of  the  Hall  at  the 
time  of  your  son's  death,  free  to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased,  with 
access  to  poor  Carysfort's  bedroom.  She  was  alone  nursing  him,  if  I 
remember  right,  during  his  last  illness." 

'•I  had  never  thought  of  her,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  much  agitated. 
'•  But  why  ?     What  possible  reason  could  she  have " 

''We  must  not  let  imagination  run  away  with  us.  Let  us  stick  to 
facts  ;  those  we  have  may  bring  us  to  others.  Now,  what  exactly 
do  you  know  of  Mrs.  Leleu  ?  You  engaged  her  ;  how?  Where  did 
she  come  from  ?  Some  other  lady's  house,  I  presume,  with  a  char- 
p<?ter." 

'  It  is  to  settle  that  that  I  have  come  here  this  morning,  Mr. 
Tinson.  I  can't  remember  exactly  how  I  engaged  her  ;  but  I  made 
a  memorandum  at  the  time,  I  am  sure,  and  it  is  amongst  my  papers 
—  those  I  sent  you  when  I  left  the  Hall." 

"  Yes,  we  have  your  box.     Shall  I  get  it  in  for  you  ?" 

After  half  an  hour's  search  Lady  Lezaire  said — 

'*  This  is  the  only  record  I  can  find.  In  my  diary  for  1875 1  see — 
•  the  new  housekeeper  has  come :  a  very  excellent  character.'  " 

"  And  that  is  all  ?  You  don't  say  who  gave  the  character,  or 
whether  it  was  a  personal  one.  I  thought  you  ladies  preferred  the 
latter." 

••  Ah  a  rule,  yes.  But  I  remember  now.  This  Mrs.  Leleu  came 
came  herself  to  the  Hall,  hearing  I  wanted  a  housekeeper,  bringing 
her  characters  with  her.  Tliey  were  from  London,  and  I  did  not 
feel  equal  to  going  up  on  purpose  about  them.  There  were  two  or 
three,  two  certainly,  both  excellent  and  from  ladies  of  positiont" 

♦'  Pid  you  verify  them,  or  write  to  the  ladies  ?" 
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"  I  hardly  think  so.  I  was  out  of  spirits,  ill.  It  was  only  a  year 
after  I  had  lost  Sir  Percy.  The  household  affairs  were  too  much 
for  me.  I  wanted  an  active,  intelligent  woman,  aud  this  Mrs.  Leleu 
«<eemed  so  likely  to  suit  me  that  I  took  her  on  trial,  I  remember 
now,  and  was  glad  to  keep  her  after  the  first  month." 

"  You  don't  even'remember  the  names  of  those  ladies  of  position, 
or  where  they  lived  ?" 

"  One  I  know  was  a  Mrs.  Morley  Tufnell ;  the  other,  I  think,  Lady 
Caroline  Spatcher." 

"  I  should  suggest  you  seeing  them  both,  or  I  will  write  to  them, 
if  they  are  to  be  found.  That  is  the  first  business.  You  had  better 
leave  it  to  me." 

Mr.  Tinson  took  up  a  speaking-tube  by  the  side  of  his  desk  com- 
municating with  a  confidential  clerk.  Only  portions  of  his  instruc* 
tions  were  audible  or  intelligible  as  the  tube  went  alternately  from 
his  mouth  to  his  ear. 

••  Tufnell — do  you  hear  ?  and  Lady  Caroline • 

'-  Yea,  Spatcher.     Quite  so— only  look 

"  Try  the  directories  first,  or  telephone  to  Lord  Truro's  agency." 

The  confidential  clerk  presently  came  in  in  person.  A  heavily 
built,  high-shouldered  man,  with  a  ponderous  manner  and  hesitat- 
ing speech,  that  were  nevertheless  allied  to  brilliant  deep- set  eyes 
that  betokened  an  acute  puderstanding. 

He  gave  Mr.  Tinson  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written — noth- 
ing was  said  aloud  in  this  well-managed  office  before  a  third  person, 
even  a  client  : — 

''  Lady  Caroline  Spatcher,  third  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Audley,  married  Andrew  Spatcher  1853,  deceased  1882. 

"  Mrs.  Morley  Tufnell,  25  Chesterfieir  Street,  Mayfair,  been  there 
seventeen  years." 

Mr.  Tinson  looked  up  and  nodded  his  head  to  the  confidential 
clerk,  who  at  once  withdrew. 

•'  Mrs.  Morley  Tufnell  is  your  only  chance.  Lady  Lezaire,  as  you 
see.     If  you  like  I  will  accompany  you  to  her." 

"  Let  us  go  at  once." 

A  hansom  followed  the  brougham  with  its  grey  horses  to  Mayfair, 
but  discreetly  stopped  short  of  Chesterfield  Street.  Its  occupant, 
however,  having  discharged  it,  strolled  up  the  opposite  side  ot  the 
street  and  took  the  number  of  the  house  at  which  Lady  Lezaire  and 
Mr.  Tinson  was  calhng.  At  the  top  he  crossed,  and  returning  on 
the  other  side, passed  the  brougham  jus'-  as  the  visitors  were  leaving 
the  house. 

"You  could  have  hardly  expected  to  find  her,"  Mr.  Tinson  was 
saying.     "  No  one  is  in  town  just  now." 

"  No,"  Lady  Lezaire  had  replied  ;  "  but  it  only  makes  a  little 
longer  journey.  I  shall  go  on  to  Brighton  now ;  we  have  her  address. 
Cnn  you  come  too  ?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  adding  to  the  coachman,  "  Priv^tQ 
yiotoria;  Brightou  UpQ." 
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They  were  resolved  to  run  Mrs.  Morley  Tufnell  down.  She  had 
a  furnished  house  for  the  autumn  months  at  Brighton,  in  Hegeucy 
Square,  where  she  received  them  that  same  afternoon.  A  middle- 
aged  hut  still  comely  woman,  somewhat  abrupt  of  speech,  and  with 
the  self-reliant,  self-possessed  a  air  of  a  person  who  could  take  care 
of  herself,  and  had  done  so  for  years. 

"Don't  apologize/'  she  said.  "About  a  servant?  Not  one  of 
mine  ?" 

"  It  must  be  seven  years  since  she  was  in  your  service." 

"More  than  that.  I  seldom  if  ever  change.  What  was  her 
name?" 

"  Mrs.  Leleu.    She  was  housekeeper  to  you " 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  quite  a  mistake.  Never  had  a  housekeeper. 
Wouldn't.     Only  in  the  way.    I  look  after  my  house  myself." 

"  But  she  brought  a  written  character  from  you,  from  25  Chester- 
field Street,  Mayfair." 

"  That  is  my  house ;  I  have  lived  there  for  years.  But  I  never 
knew  Mrs.  Leleu.  Certainly  I  gave  her  no  written  character.  I 
don't  like  giving  characters  to  servants  direct." 

"  Are  we  to  understand,  then,"  put  in  Mr.  Tinson,  with  the  suave 
impressive  manner  of  the  family  lawyer,  "  that  the  story  is  a  fabri 
cation  ?  You  will  forgive  us,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  impor- 
tance. This  is  Lady  Lezaire ;  I  am  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Tinson,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  We  are  making  in(xuiries  that  may  have  very 
vital  issue." 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  oblige  in  any  way,  but  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  said.  No  woman  named  Leleu  was  ever  in  my 
service.  I  never  heard  of  her.  I  don  t  know  her  from  Adam,  or 
rather  from  Eve." 

"  Then  the  character  must  have  been  forged." 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  it  was  given  in  my  name," 

With  many  apologies,  which  Mrs.  Tufnell  curtly  acknowledged, 
Lady  Lezaire  rose,  and  the  interview  ended. 

As  they  left  the  house,  the  same  man  who  had  watched  them  in 
25  Chesterfield  Street  was  asking  the  milkman  the  name  of  the  lady 
now  living  at  that  house  in  Regency  Square. 

As  the  reader  will  have  guessed,  it  was  an  agent  of  Haggie  & 
Horry,  who  had  obtained  ample  materials  for  a  report  to  Mrs.  Leleu. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


NOTICE    TO   QUIT. 


Returninq  to  town,  Lady  Lezaire  and  Mr.  Tinson  discussed  the 
day's  work,  and  then  the  v^hole  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

"  Of  course  it  is  now  clear  that  Mrs.  Leleu  is  not  what  she 
appears.  She  got  into  the  Hall  on  false  pretences,  and  probably  ii^ 
pursuit  of  some  nefarious  purpose," 
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"  l^robably,  Mr.  Tinson  ?     Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 
Well,  no,— although  it  is  not  the  tirst  case  of  forged  testimouiala 
that  T  have  come  across.     But  her  purpose— her  purpose?     To  help 
Hubert  forward." 

"  What  did  she  know  of  Hubert  before  she  came  to  the  Hall  ?" 

"  She  knew  old  Podifat ;  we  are  certain  of  that.  Why  not  his 
putative  son  ?" 

"  But  how  could  she  help  him  to  succeed  ?  The  proofs  were 
authentic '* 

"  They  were  so  held  in  law,  I  admit,  but " 

"  And  discovered  quite  accidentally " 

*•  Yes,  but  by  her — don't  forget  that.  It  was  she  who  tirst  came 
upon  the  desk,  you  know." 

"  But  the  desk  was  really  my  husband's  ;  the  papers  it  contained, 
the  confession,  were  all  in  his  handwriting.  That  was  sworn  to, 
identified  beyond  doubt  " 

"  I  saw  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  his.  Could  the  whole  thing  be  a 
forgery  ?  Now  we  know  Mrs.  Leleu  forged  the  characters  she 
showed  you,  she  was  capable  of  fabricating  other  and  more  impor- 
tant documents." 

"  Heavens !  Mr.  Tinson,  it  is  not  possible.  What  a  tissue  of  crimes 
such  a  suggestion  implies  ! ' 

"  I'm  afraid  my  imagination  is  getting  the  better  of  me.  Let 
me  stick  to  facts.  We  must  have  more.  A  watch  must  be  set  at 
once  on  Mrs.  Leleu." 

"  I  thought  of  that.  T  sent  Gibbings  to  tell  the  whole  story  to 
the  police  at  Market  Beepham." 

"  They  will  hardly  act  on  any  information  or  instructions  from 
him.  I  will  go  down  to  Thorpeshire  myself,  Lady  Lezaire,  to- 
morrow— indeed  I  had  better  start  to-night.  This  woman  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  now. " 

As  the  shrewd  lawyer  supposed,  the  police  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  Gibbings,  who  had  indeed  taken  Market  Beepham  on 
his  way  back  to  Straddlethorpe  the  very  day  he  had  seen  Lady 
Lezaire.  Earswick,  who  might  have  been  interested  in  the  fresh 
news,  was  not  within  call ;  the  chief  constable  had  left  the  office  ; 
and  the  senior  officer  present,  wrapped  up  in  his  brief  authority, 
was  too  lofty  to  listen  to  the  confidences  of  a  studgroom. 

Gibbings  did  not  get  back  to  the  Hall  till  evenrng,  rather  late. 
He  was  free  to  come  and  go  much  as  he  plen^.c-d,  provided  only  Sir 
Hubert  was  out  of  the  way,  and  that  day  the  young  baronet  had  gone 
to  ♦•he  other  end  of  the  county  to  a  coursing  match.  He  was  to 
sleep  away  from  the  Hall,  and  next  morning  was  to  be  met  at 
Hazelgrove  by  his  loader  with  dogs  and  guns,  as  there  was  a  party 
to  shoot  the  General's  coverts. 

Wednesday,  therefore,  the  day  which  Lady  Lezaire  spent  with 
Mr.  Tinson,  was  uneventful  at  Straddlethorpe  till  the  late  after • 
noon,  when  Gibbings,  returning  from  exercising  Devilskin,  Sir 
Hubert's  favorite  hunter,  got  a  mess'ege  to  say  that  his  master  had 
returned  and  was  asking  for  him. 
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Sir  Hubert  was  in  the  dinin^jTOom  wlien  Gibbin«s  went  lO. 

*'  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  "  the  young  fellow  asked,  looking 
black  and  gloomy.  •*  You're  never  here  when  you're  wanted. 
Always  gallivanting  about  the  country  like  a  gentleman  at  large. 
"Where  have  you  been,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Not  far,'*  answered  Gibbings,  coolly.  *'  But  any  way  I  was 
doing  my  work.  Devilskin  hadn't  been  out  of  the  stables  for  a 
couple  of  days  or  more,  and  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  hours  walking 
exercise." 

"  You'd  no  right  to  take  Devilskin  out  of  the  stables  without 
asking  my  leave.  You  never  do  ask  my  leave  for  anything.  You 
went  to  London  last  week." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  asked  you  first,  Sir  Hubert.  It  was  about  my  pen- 
sion, you  know." 

'♦  Pension  1  "  cried  the  baronet,  with  an  oath.  •*  So  you  say  ;  but 
how  am  I  to  know  what  you're  up  to.  Some  infernal  robbery,  I 
don't  doubt.  Anyway,  you  ought  to  be  here  earning  tUe  wages  I 
give  you,  and  attending  to  my  work." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  now.  Sir  Hubert  ?  I  don't  want  to  shirk 
my  work." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Sir  Hubert  thickly,  looking  up  at  Gibbiuga 
with  sullen  bloodshot  eyes  ;  "  have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Captain 
Sutton  ?  What'd  you  take  to  shoot  him  or  put  him  out  of  the  way  ?" 

Gibbings  started,  but  answered  quietly  enough — *'  It's  not  quite 
in  my  line.  Sir  Hubert.  I've  shot  people,  perhaps,  before  now,  but 
they  were  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  I  was  doing  my  duty." 

"  Well,  this  will  be  duty — to  me,  and  I'll  pay  you  for  it.  Anyway, 
if  you  won't  do  it,  I  shall." 

Gibbings  looked  curiously  at  his  master.  Was  this  sober  earnest, 
or  some  drunken  joke  ?  He  evidently  had  been  drinking;  he  was 
always  in  his  cups  as  night  drew  on.  Yet  a  strength  of  purpose,  a 
really  murderous  intention,  seemed  to  shine  from  his  black  hat&ful 
eyes. 

•'  What  Captain  Sutton  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Gibbings.  "Him 
in  the  Scotch  Kifles  ?  Or  I  think  there's  a  captain  of  that  name  in 
the  Bombardiers.  Anyway,  I  mind  a  Captain  Sutton  on  the  Gen- 
erals  staff  some  years  back  at  Malta.  Which  of  them  will  it  be, 
Sir  Hubert  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  know  about  your  Scotch  Rifles  or  other  soldier's  jaw! 
This  Captain  Sutton,  curse  him  I  is  down  here  in  Thorpeshire.  I 
saw  him  t'other  side  of  Hazelgrove  this  very  day," 

'*  Aha  I  after  one  of  the  young  ladies,  then.  Not — surely  he  hasn't 
been  poaching  on  your  preserves,  Sir  Hubert." 

'•That's  just  where  I  caught  him.  Listen  here:  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  The  ladies  came  out  to  the  shooting  lunch,  all  but  the 
one  girl  I  wanted  to  see.  I  was  just  sold.  They  said  she  was  otf 
color,  had  a  sick  headache  or  something,  and  had  stayed  at  home. 
So  I  swore  I  wouldn't  shoot  after  lunch,  and  gave  the  keeper  my 
gun;  saying  I'd  walk  straight  home.    They  all  had  their  bit  of  a 
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Joke ;  the  General  <{rinne(I,  and  bo  did  the  other  girls,  who  offered  to 
see  me  part  of  the  way.  But  I  gave  them  the  go-by,  meaning  to 
look  in  at  the  Grove  and  ask  after  Etta,  perhaps  get  a  sight  of  her 
alone. 

"  Well,  I  was  going  across  the  gorse  near  Haverstock  Spinney, 
not  a  mile  from  the  house,  when  I  thought  I  saw  a  bit  of  muslin— it 
was  a  bright  pink  bit,  such  as  I  knew  Etta  wore — shining  through 
the  thicket.    I  made  after  it,  and  soon  caught  it  up — worse  luck." 

"  'Twasu't  Miss  Etta,  then  ?" 

"  No  one  else  ;  but  she  had  another  man  with  her  by  her  side — 
her  lover.  He  had  his  arin  around  her,  and— and" — the  words 
seemed  to  choke  him,  while  his  face  had  grown  purple — "he  was 

kissing  her,  the  scouudrel,  the  blackguard "    A  long  string  of 

imprecations  wound  up  the  speech. 

"  Lucky  you'd  left  your  gun  behind  you,"  thought  Gibbings,  adding 
aloud,  "  Who  was  it,  Sir  Hubert  ?  This  Captain  Sutton  ?  Are  you 
sure?" 

"  She  called  him  Sam,  dearest  Sam.  I  guessed  at  once,  for  her 
mother  and  she  had  once  had  words  about  Sam.  I  heard  them, 
and  I  was  told  all  about  him." 

"  Was  that  all  you  saw,  Sir  Hubert  ?" 

"  Wasn't  it  enough  ?  But  there  was  more.  He  was  bidding  her 
good-bye,  as  he  was  going  a  long  way  off — I  wish  he  was  going  down 
to  the  bottomless  pit— aud  she  couldn't  bear  it,  and  kept  kissing 
him  and  asking  him  to  take  her  with  him." 

"  You  won't  want  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  her,  surely  ?" 

''I'd  like  to  pay  her  off —to  kill  this  chap,  then  bring  her  down 
and  break  her  heart.  And  if  you  only  help  me,  by  George !  Gibbings, 
j'ou  shall  have  anything  you  like  to  ask."' 

"  Thank'ee,  Sir  Hubert,  you'll  have  to  apply  elsewhere.  I'm 
ready  to  do  my  duty  in  the  stable  or  about  the  house,  or  in  any 
honest  way ;  but  I'm  not  quite  the  man  for  business  of  this  sort, 
which  is  blackguard  business  at  the  best,"  Gibbings  said  at  last,  un- 
able to  contain  himself. 

*'  Then  get  out,  clear  out,  hook  it,  before  I  make  you !"  roared  Sir 
Hubert,  rising  in  a  violent  passion,  and  staggering  towards  his  man. 
'•  Don't  let  me  see  your  face  again  " 

Gibbings  stood  before  his  master  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  quiet, 
resolute  eyes,  then  as  Sir  Hubert  blenched  and  fell  back  cowed, 
slowly  walked  out  of  the  room. 

They  didn't  meet  again  that  night.  Oibbings,  as  ho  turned  in, 
was  quite  uncertain  how  to  take  the  notice  so  roughly  and  unexpect- 
edly given.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  sent  in 
his  book  and  left  the  same  morning  ;  but  there  were  reasons,  as  we 
know  why  he  should  hold  on  to  his  place  at  the  Hall. 

He  was  up  early  next  morning  and  as  usual  in  the  siables  super- 
intending everything.  By  breakfast  time  he  had  seen  the  horses 
exercised  and  ted,  the  stables  cleaned  out,  and  had  set  the  helperii 
their  appointed  tasks  for  the  day. 
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It  was  nearly  nine  when,  on  bis  way  from  the  stable -yard  to  the 
servant's  ball,  be  met  Purfrcy,  who  said  at  once — 

"  Sir  Hubert  wants  a  brougham  brought  round  in  less  than  ten 
minutes." 

•'  At  this  time  of  day  ?"  asked  Gibbings  surprised.  "  What's  taken 
him  ?  I  heard  nothing  last  night  about  such  an  early  start.  Did 
he  say  where  he  was  going  ?'* 

"  No,  Mr.  Gibbings,  he  did  not.  Perhaps  he'll  tell  you  if  you  ask 
him.     You're  so  mighty  thick  always." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Purfrey  ;  'tain't  my  fault.  He  likes  my 
company,  and  1  swear  you  can't  miss  his.  He  isn't  so  affable  and 
pleasant-spoken  as  a  rule  ;  and  as  to  his  manners,  why,  you're  his 
master  there." 

•'  Well,  Mr.  Gibbings,  I've  been  in  high  families  and  served  a  many 
real  gentlemen,  and  it's  likely  I've  got  something  of  their  way!*." 
said  the  butler,  much  nio^lihed  by  Gibbings's  adroit  flattery.  "  I 
don't  envy  you  Sir  Hubert's  company,  and  that's  a  fact,  to-day  least 
of  all." 

•'  Is  he  rougher  than  usual  ?"  asked  Gibbings,  rjmembering  the 
scene  of  the  previous  night. 

"  Fit  to  be  tied,  ever  since  I  wook  him  in  his  letters.  There  must 
have  been  some  pepper  in  them,  or  else  it  was  the  telegram  the  boy 
brought  in  a  few  minutes  ago." 

*'  Aha !     And  then  he  ordered  the  brougham,  eh  ?" 

"  Straight  off,  and  said  it  'd  better  be  round  in  less  than  no  time, 
or  he'd  know  the  reason  why.  Wanted  the  bay  mare  too,  you 
know." 

"  The  speediest  in  the  stables,  I  do  know.  Well,  he's  only  got  to 
say  what  he  wants,"  and  Gibbings,  whistling  coolly,  turned  on  his 
heel.  Regaining  the  stables  he  issued  the  necessary  orders  to  an 
under- groom,  and  himself  helped  to  harness  and  put  the  mare  into 
the  shafts. 

The  brougham  was  at  the  door,  Gibbings  standing  by,  when  Sir 
Hubert  appeared,  his  halting  gait,  bloodshot  lack-lustre  eyes,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  night's  debauch.  But 
the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Gibbings  his  face  flushed  and  his 
aspect  changed.  He  became  greatly  excited,  and  began  cursing 
Gibbings  with  great  force  and  vigor. 

'♦  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  clear  out  last  night  ?"  he  said,  seeming  for 
once  to  remember,  much  to  Gibbings's  surprise,  a  kind  of  quarrel 
which  was  usually  buried  in  his  cups. 

•'  I  wasn't  sure  you  meant  it,  Sir  Hubert.  Besides,  you've  got  to 
settle  with  me,"  answered  Gibbings,  stoutly ;  "  and  I  shall  want  to 
know  the    reason    why  you  give  me    notice,  unless    I'm  to  take 

that " 

'•  1  won't  have  none  of  your  impudence,"  interrupted  Sir  Hubert. 
'•  You've  been  here  a  cursed  sight  too  long,  and  ought  never  to  have 
darkened  my  doors ;  but  I  know  now  what  brought  you,  I  was  a 
dolt,  a  double  dyed  jackaBs,  to  let  you  in  here," 
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Cribbiogs  seemed  to  see  in  tbis  rage  sonietbiilg  more  tban  bis 
mere  refusal  to  execute  Sir  Hubert's  wild  tbreats  against  Captain 
Sutton.  Could  the  baronet  bave  learnt  wbat  be  was  after  ?  But 
how  ?  Through  whom?  At  any  rate,  the  game  was  up,  now  that 
Sir  Hubert  was  on  his  guard,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
remaining  at  the  Hall. 

Nor  was  there  any  longer  a  reason  for  submitting  to  the  overbear- 
ing insolence  of  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire. 

'•  Get  out  of  my  way,"  went  on  Sir  Hubert,  pushing  Gibbings 
aside  as  he  still  stood  there  with  the  handle  of  the  brougham  door 
in  his  hand. 

"You  miserable  young  scampi  Why,  I'd  knock  your  silly 
drunken  head  off." 

Here  Gibbings,  seizing  the  baronet  roughly  by  the  collar,  fairly 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  shook  him  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and 
then  threw  him  anyhow  upon  the  cushions  of  his  carriage.  After 
that  he  banged  to  the  door,  shouting  to  the  groom  on  tlie  box — 

"  Drive  on — anywhere.  To  the  devil,  if  you  like  !  He  Jl  be  glad 
enough  to  see  you  with  the  cargo  you've  got  inside." 

Then,  as  the  brougham  disappeared  down  the  avenue,  Gibbings 
went  quietly  up  to  bib  room,  got  together  his  modest  kit,  and  took 
the  first  train  into  Market  Beepham,  meaning  to  call  at  the  police 
office  again  and  afterwards  proceed  to  London. 
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A   NEW  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Tikson  was  sitting  with  Captain  Bracebridge  when  Gibbings 
reached  the  police  office. 

•'  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  us  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer.  "  Any- 
thing fresh  ?  " 

'•  That  depends  on  how  much  you  know  already,"  said  Gibbings, 
as  he  looked  doubtfully  at  the  chief  constable. 

"  He's  on  the  right  side  now,  never  fear,"  said  Captain  Brace- 
bridge,  laughing.  • 

"  And  always  was,"  added  Mr.  Tinson.  "  Sir  Hubert  was  my 
client,  I  admit ;  but  the  Lezaires  have  always  been  clients  of  our 
firm,  from  father  to  son  these  hundred  years." 

"  Your  last  client  don't  do  you  much  credit,  if  I  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  say  so,"  said  Gibbings.  "  He's  a  bad  lot,  and  I'm  not  sorry 
to  be  quit  of  him." 

•'  You've  left  his  service,  then.  When  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tinson,  eagerly, 
"  That  seems  rather  a  pity.  You  might  still  hnve  been  useful  at  tho 
Hall."      . 

•'  Not  when  he's  fly,  as  I  expect  he  is  now.  At  any  rate,  h© 
wouldn't  let  me  stop.    We  parte'd  tbis  morning." 
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"  Ih  Sir  HuberUat  t)ie  Hall  now  ?  " 

••  No,  be  drove  off  somewhere  before  breakfast," — and  Gibbiugs 
proceeded  to  tell  sometbing  of  the  Hcene  at  rtraddlethorpe. 

This  sudden  departure,  and  at  so  early  an  hour,  of  a  dissolute, 
la/y  young  reprobate  who  always  lay  lato  abed,  seemed  odd.  The 
suggestion  from  Gibbings  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hazelgrove,  or 
in  pursuit  of  some  evil  intention  with  regard  to  Captain  Sutton, 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Tinson  who  had  had  some 
experience  with  Sir  Hubert,  did  not  believe  in  bin  drunken  threats. 

**  It's  a  thousand  pities,"  the  lawyer  said,  "  that  you  couldn't 
follow  the  brougham,  or  at  least  notice  the  direction  it  took." 

•'  1  was  wrong,  Mr.  Tinson,  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  But  he 
stirred  my  bile.  I  was  wild  with  him,  or  I'd  have  known  more  about 
that  brougham." 

"  Couldn't  some  of  your  people,  Captain  Bracebridge,  give  their 
attention  to  Sir  Hubert  ?  A  wire  to  the  out-stations  about  Straddle- 
thorpe,  for  instance,  asking  whether  the  brougham  was  seen  this 
morniug  and  the  route  it  travelled,  might  bring  in  someting," 
8Uf.'geRted  the  lawyer. 

••  It'.s  possible,  and  it's  quite  worth  trying." 

The  chief  constable  bummoned  a  superintendent  and  gave  the 
necessary  instructions. 

'•  See  here,"  interrupted  Gibbings.  *'  Why  not  let  me  go  over  to 
Straddlethorpe  ?  They  know  me  at  the  post-office  there.  I  might 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  Sir  Hubert  this  morning." 

•'  Come,  come,  Mr.  Gibbings,  you'll  be  getting  us  into  trouble. 
What  right  have  you  to  see  tliat  telegram  ?  It  was  not  addressed  to 
you.  I  can't  be  mixed  up  in  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  the  chief 
constable,  very  punctilious,  at  least  upon  the  surface. 

•'  Your  scruples  do  you  intinite  credit.  Captain  Bracebridge," 
laughed  Mr.  Tinson,  adding,  with  a  sly  wink  to  Gibbings,  *'  and  I'm 
sure  Gibbings,  nere,  would  be  sorry  to  compromise  you." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  added  Gibbings.     "  On  no  account." 

The  chief  constable  took  out  his  watch,  and-  looked  at  it  osten* 
tatiously,  as  though  to  remind  his  visitors  that  they  were  wasting 
his  time,  although  it  might  have  been  a  wish  to  escax>e  from  an 
awkward  topic. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "  that  some  one 
ought  to  go  over  at  once  to  Bulkeley  Wells  as  you  suggest,  Mr. 
Tinson.     If  Earswick  is  here  we  will  send  him." 

The  detective,  who  happened  to  be  in  waiting,  wa    called  in. 

*•  You  will  have  to  go  over  to  Bulkeley  Wells  oy  the  first  train 
and  shadow  this  woman,  as  the  Yankees  say.  You  know  by  sight, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

'•  Oh  yes,  very  well ;  and  she  knows  me." 

*•  Well,  stick  to  her,  but  don't  let  her  know  what  you're  after,  and 
keep  me  informed  from  hour  to  hour.  I  think  that  is  all  we  can  do 
at  present,"  said  the  chief  constable  finally,  turniug  to  Mr.  Tinson. 

•'  When  would  you  be  likely  to  hear  fJ)Out  Sir  Hubert  ?"  asked 
(be  lawyer,  taking  up  his  hat. 
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"  At  any  time.  Tt  is  impossible  to  aay.  Where  are  you  staying  ? 
At  the  Haven?  Well  I'ii  send  over  ;  or,  if  you're  doing  nothiuj^ 
upecial,  look  in  again  here  before  lanch." 

Mr.  Tinson  and  Gibbinga  left  the  police  office  together. 

"  What's  your  quickest  way  back  to  Straddlethorpe  ?"  asked  the 
lawyer. 

"  You  think  I  ouj^ht  to  go,  then  ?" 

"  1  don't  think  at  all  about  it:  I'm  perfectly  aure.  And  I  will  go 
with  you." 

'*  A  Hy  'd  be  best,  then,  and  you  can  drop  me  in  the  village.  I'll 
have  that  telegram,  or  a  copy  of  it,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Knowing  (libbiuf^s  to  be  in  Sir  Hubert's  service,  and  a  thoroughly 
confidential  man,  the  postmiscress  made  little  demur  to  his  specious 
request.  Sir  Hubert,  he  said,  had  mislaid  the  telegram,  and  had 
tor^otten  part  of  it.     Would  she  write  out  another  co))y  ?" 

This  was  the  message  : — 

'•  As  I  feared,  he  has  sold  you.  Must  see  you  instantly.  Meet 
me  Thrapley  .Tuuction,  taking  l).50  train  from  Market  Keepham.  No 
excuse  ;  life  or  death.'' 

"  Karswick  will  have  his  jaunt  for  nothing."  was  Gibbings'a  first 
remark,  when  Mr.  Tinaon  had  read  the  copied  telegram.  "  Them 
police  are  always  late  for  the  fair." 

"  So  shall  we  be  if  we  stop  talking  here,"  interrupted  the  lawyer. 
•'  Let's  go  on  to  Thrapley  too.  We  may  come  across  them  yet,  or 
hear  where  they  are  gone." 

They  drove  back  together  to  the  Midland  station  at  Market 
Reepham,  and  there  learnt  that  Sir  Hubert  had  implicitly  followed 
the  inatructiona  of  the  telegram.  He  had  taken  the  U.50  to  Thrapley 
Junction. 

There  waa  no  other  train  to  Thrapley  for  half  an  hour,  and  Mr. 
Tinson  utilized  the  interval  in  paying  a  short  visit  to  the  chief 
constable. 

Captain  Bracebridge  had  news  for  them,  as  he  thought. 

"  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you.  Here  is  a  telegram  from 
Karswick.     What  do  you  think  :  the  bird  has  flown." 

••  Mra.  Leleu  ?  I  know  that,  and  more,"  replied  Mr.  Tinaon,  with- 
out reading  the  telegram.     "  She  has  gone  to  Thrapley  Junction." 

"  Earawick  says  so,  and  that  he  has  followed  her.  But  how  did 
you  find  it  out  ?  " 

♦*  Never  mind  :  that's  my  affair.  But  I  have  no  more  time.  I  am 
going  on  to  Thrapley.  Might  I  make  use  of  Karswick  if  necessary?" 

"  Naturally,  with  rej  ard  to  the  case,"  replied  the  chief  con- 
stable ;  and  Mr.Tinson  returning  to  the  station,  went  on  to  Thrapley, 
a  small  Thorpeshire  town  lying  to  the  south  of  Market  lleepham 
Rome  twenty  or  thirty  iiiiles,  and  about  equidistant  from  it  and 
Bulkeley  Wells.  The  town  itself  is  of  little  importance,  and  lies  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  station,  which,  however,  as  a  junction  for 
several  branch  lines,  is  often  crowded  and  busy. 

Mr.  Tinaon  studied  hia  Bradshaw  aa  they  travelled.    The  9,50 
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which  took  Sir  Hubert  from  Market  Reepham  was  due  at  Thrapley 
at  10.25,  a  train  from  Bulkcley  WellR  reached  the  junction  at  10.40. 
The  meeting,  therefore,  would  be  etfeoted  easily  before  eleven.  It 
would  be  held  and  over,  Mr.  Tinsou  feared,  long  before  any  of  them 
arrived  in  pursuit.  The  train  which  took  him  and  Gibbings  was 
timed  to  arrive  at  Thrapley  at  11.45;  KarHwick  might  be  there  a 
little  earlier  if  he  caught  the  11.15  from  Bulkeley  Wells. 

The  throe  met  on  the  platform.  Karswick  began  explaining  his 
presence  there,  when  Mr.  Tiuson  cut  him  short,  asking  quiickly — 

'*  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  here?  Goon!  Don't 
waste  time.    I  know  why  you  came  here." 

*'  I  have  seen  nothing  of  her.  I  was  about  to  make  some  inquiries 
when  I  met  you." 

'•  Has  Sir  Hubert  been  seen  ?  " 

'*  Here  ?  I'm  sure  I  can't  t>d\.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  he  was 
coming." 

••  Of  course,  we're  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Tinson  testily,  while  Gibb* 
ings  gave  vent  to  an  audible  growl  against  thejr  luck.  "  However, 
make  some  inquiries.  I  suppose  you  are  known  here.  Come  to 
me  in  the  waiting-room  with  your  report." 

It  was  quite  half  an  hour  before  the  detective  rejoined  them,  but 
he  had  found  out  all  there  was  to  know.  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire  had 
been  seen  at  the  station  talking  to  a  lady  whose  description  an- 
swered fairly  well  to  that  of  Mrs.  Leleu.  They  had  walked  up  and 
down  the  platform  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  waiting,  so  the  regular 
officials  said,  for  the  arrival  of  the  through  London  express.  Sir 
Hubert  had  seen  the  lady  into  her  carriage,  and  a  little  later  had 
gone  back  to  Market  Heepham. 

**  What's  to  be  done  now  ?  C  jght  I  to  follow  her  to  London  ?  " 
asked  Earswick.    *'  I  think  I  must  take  the  chief's  orders  first." 

**  Captain  Bracebridge  said  I  might  utilize  your  services,"  said  Mr. 
Tinson.  "  But  I  don't  think  you  need  go  up  to  town.  As  you  are 
here  on  the  spot,  you  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  Sir  Hubert  and  his 
goings-on.  Will  you  make  my  compliments  to  the  chief  constable 
and  say  this  ?  I  am  going  back  to  London,  and  you  Gibbings,  can 
come  with  me.     We  will  deal  with  Mrs.  Leleu." 

"  If  you  want  her,  you'd  better  have  some  one  to  watch  her  on 
arrival,  or  you'll  lose  her  for  good  and  all,"  said  Earswick.  "  She's 
a  slippery  customer." 

••  rU  wire  to  my  clerk  to  see  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  confidently. 
•'  She  won't  escape  him.  We  shall  know  when  we  arrive  in  town 
exactly  what  has  become  of  her." 

But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Mrs.  Leleu  was  either  too  wary 
to  betray  herself,  or  she  had  stopped  somewhere  short  of  town.  No 
such  person  had  arrived  by  the  11.20  express  from  Thrapley  to  St. 
Pancras.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  as  Mr.  Tiuson 
knew  that  he  could  depend  upon  his  clerk. 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  he  told  Lady  Lezaire  the  same  evening, 
his  trip  to  Market  Reepham  had  been  profitless,  and  ior  the  momciii 
the  whole  af  air  was  involved  in  great  doubt  and  perplexityi 
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*'  All  that  is  qnite  certain,"  be  said,  samminu  up,  *'  is  that  Mr«. 
Leleu's  suspicioDs  are  aroused.  She  is  eviaently  on  the  alert. 
SomethiDg  she  has  heard  or  knows  obliged  her  to  commuuicate  with 
Sir  Hubert  iustantly,  as  she  said  in  her  telegram.  It  must  have 
been  either  to  warn  him  or  to  make  fresh  plans." 

"  She  is  a  very  desperate  woman,  I  am  convinced.  Kqnal  to  any< 
thing.  And  there  is  no  knowing  what  she  may  do  next,"  answered 
Ladv  Lezaire,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice  and  an  involuntary 
shudder. 

"I  wonder  how  she  knows  that  we  are  on  the  move.  That  ia 
very  curious.    She  saw  you  at  Bulkeley  Wells  ?" 

•*  No  doubt.     Frisby,  ray  maid,  whom  she  knows,  spoke  to  her." 

•*  Did  she  see  you  with  Gibbinga  ?" 

••  Quite  possibly,  although  1  cannot  certainly  say." 

'*  Even  that  would  be  little  to  justify  or  explain  her  action.  She 
must  know  more.    But  how  ?" 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Tinson,"  began  Lady  Lezaire,  nervously,  •'  I 
have  had  a  strange  feeling  all  day  that  I  was  being  watched :  that 
some  one  was  following  me.  I  can't  quite  explain  the  feeling.  It 
may  have  been  fancy,  and  yet  I  don't  think  it  was." 

'*  That's  it,  depend  upon  it.  She's  not  the  woman  to  lose  a 
chance.  I  wonder  when  the  watch  began  -before  yesterday  ?  What 
have  you  noticed  ?" 

•'  The  same  man,  three  or  four  times,  wherever  I  went ;  a  curious- 
looking  man — I  always  knew  hira.  It  seemed  so  odd  that  I  should 
meet  him  again  and  again.  I  think,  too,  he  has  been  hanging  about 
the  outside  of  the  hotel.  Probably  he  is  there  now.  Will  you 
look  ?" 

*'  No,  no  ;  I'm  accustomed  to  these  gentry.  They're  as  shy  a» 
fieldfares,  and  he'd  be  off  before  I  touched  the  window-curtain. 
Describe  him  to  me,  if  you  can." 

"  A  short,  thin  man,  wearing  a  long  coat  with  a  cape  to  it  that 
seemed  far  too  big  for  him.  He  had  a  very  small  face  under  a  large 
hat,  several  sizes  too  large." 

*' Ah !  that  ought  to  be  enough.  Now — unless  I'm  mistaken,  this 
hotel  has  another  exit  into  Sta£ford  Street.  Wait  five  minutes, 
Lady  Leziire ;  let  me  see  what  I  can  make  of  it." 

A  man  answering  exactly  to  the  description  of  the  person  Lady 
Lezaire  supposed  to  have  followed  her,  and  who  was  in  fact  H  aggie 
&  Horry's  agent,  was  indeed  on  the  pavement  facing  Garraway'a 
Hotel.  He  was  sauntering  up  the  street  towards  its  Grafton  Street 
end,  but  his  eyes  were  turned  from  time  to  time  towards  the  tirst- 
floor  window  of  the  sitting-room  occupied  by  Lady  Lezaire.  Ho 
^as  either  listless  or  preoccupied,  for  Le  had  paid  no  attention  to 
footsteps  coming  behind,  and  when  he  turned  to  patrol  the  street 
back  towards  Piccadilly,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Tinson. 

"Oh!  it's  you,  is  it,  Jesline?"  said  Mr.  Tinson,  immediately 
recognizing  him.  "  I  was  wonaeriDg  what  had  become  of  yon,  Are 
you  engaged  just  now  ?'' 
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"  Have  you  aoythiug  for  mo  to  do,  sir  ?*'  asUed  tbe  man,  tryinfi^to 
evade  a  direct  auswor.  ^ 

"  Now  look  here,  Jcsling  :  you've  done  several  jobs  for  nie,  and 
vou've  found  me  a  good  payiuaHter.  Make  a  clean  brtast  of  it. 
VVhat  are  you  up  to  now  ?"  * 

''  I  was  ouly  taking  an  afternoon  walk- waiting  for  a  friend." 

*'  Don't  lie.  I  know  bettor  tlian  that.  You've  been  dogging  Lady 
Lo/aire." 

•'  I  haven't,  T  swear.    I  never  heard  of  a  Lady  Lezaire." 

''  You  mayn't  know  her  name,  although  you're  not  eo  smart  as  I 
thought  you  if  you  don't  by  tliis  time.  But  out  with  it  now.  Who 
are  you  waiting  for  ?     Tell  me,  or  J  never  employ  you  again.' 

*'Haggy  &  Horry.  I  do  odd  jobs  for  them  now  and  again. 
They're  awful  Hcrewa.'' 

"  Perfectly.  I  understand.  Here's  a  ten-pound  note  down.  Tell 
Die  exactly  what  you've  been  at  for  the  last  two  days  and  you  shall 
have  another  tenner  to-morrow." 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  spy,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  Mr.  Tinson  understood  why  Mrs.  Leleu  had  taken  alarm. 

''  Do  you  know  who  Haggle  &,  Horry  are  acting  for  ?  Better  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  whole." 

'•  Some  lady  in  the  country.  But  they're  expecting  her  to-morrow, 
and  I  was  to  go  round  to  meet  her  in  Vincent  Square." 

"  That  will  do  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Tinson.  "  You  shall  have  the 
second  tenner  when  you  call,  and  a  third  if  you  keep  all  this  to 
yourself,  and  let  me  know  what  becomes  of  the  lady  from  the 
country." 

"  You'll  let  me  hang  on  here,  I  hope.  1  shall  have  to  give  some 
report  to  my  employers,  or  they  will  smell  a  rat." 

"  Do  your  duty  by  them  as  fairly  as  you  please.  Only  I  must 
know  what  you  are  going  to  report  to  them,  so  as  to  strike  ^'H  any* 
thing  inconvenient  to  us.  Kemember  that,  and  that  if  I  catch  you 
playing  tricks  I  will  do  worse  to  you  than  Haggie  &  Horry.  You 
understand?' 

And  with  these  words  Mr  Tinson  left  tbe  agent  in  tbe  street 
lleturning  to  Lady  Le/aire,  be  complimented  her  on  her  penetra> 
tiou,  and  recounted  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  spy 
whom  he  had  caught  in  the  act. 

"  It  is  all  for  the  best,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  We  shall 
hold  her  now  through  him.  She  may  watch  us  :  what  matter  ?  Her 
agent  is  in  my  pay,  and  will  tell  us  all  she  is  doing." 

"  [  cannot  quite  understand  what  you  are  aiming  at,  Mr.  Tinson. 
I  only  know  that  I  feel  terribly  uncomfortable.  There's  no  know- 
ing what  may  happen  next,  with  that  unscrupulous  wretch  against 
us." 

"We  have  got  to  unmask  her,  not  alone  that  she  should  receive 
her  deserts,  but  that  a  great  injustice,  a  cruel  wrong,  should  be  re- 
dressed. Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  how  this  new  light  a£fects  your 
son-in-law?" 
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'•Of  coui'Ho,  I  saw  it  at  once.  I  never  liUod  him,  and  till  yester- 
day I  still  tlioii«»ht  him  guilty.  Now  I  catinot  hut  reproach  myself 
for  n;y  hitter  and  viudictivo  feelingH  towanlH  hiiu  " 

"  Won't  yon  niako  it  up  with  them?  Otinr  the  olivebratich  — at 
least  to  your  daughter.  She,  you  must  admit,  was  never  to  hlaruo. 
It  'vas  her  duty  to  Htick  to  lusr  husband." 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  all  that.  lUit  it  is  no  Imrd  to  go  hack,  to  con- 
fess one  was  utterly  in  the  wroug  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  begin.  How 
would  they  receive  me?  I  have  heeu  hesitating  and  hanging  back 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  while  the  tiuie  is  runniii'.;  by.' 

"  They  aro  leaving  England,  are  tlu^y  not?  (iibbings  told  mo 
Bomethiug.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  go  now?  Things 
might  bo  HO  changed  for  them  any  day  if  Sir  Huliert  wore  dispos- 
Besued  agaiu." 

•'Is  that  possible?  Do  you  think  -  do  you  believe  that  he  is 
wrongfully  at  Straddlethori)e  ?" 

"  I  am  allowing  my  imagination  to  got  the  bettor  of  rar.  And  ycfe 
matters  are  pointing  that  way.  Much  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
result  of  our  inquiries  and  the  watch  set  upon  Mrs.  !\.elou.  Of  courso 
there  has  been  foul  play.  What  is  still  eushrouded  in  mystery  is 
the  full  extent  of  the  crime,  for  crime  there  was,  and  the  reason  for 
it.     The  latter  may  hel))  us  to  bring  h'^mie  the  guilt." 

'•  Do  you  thiuk  the  Colonel's  ])rosence  in  l\nglaud  is  essential  ?" 

••  He  might  bo  very  useful.  We  may  want  him  ;  1  can't  say  yet. 
But  it  would  be  an  additional  strength  to  have  him  with  us ;  hitherto, 
of  course,  it  has  been  all  the  other  way.'' 

•'  I  presume  the  St.  Evelyns  would  remain  if  thoy  saw  their  way? 
Life  1ms  been  hard  with  them  of  late,  no  doubt,  and  he  would  hardly 
give  up  this  new  appointment  without  the  certainty  of  other  meaus 
of  livelihood." 

•'  All  that  could  be  arranged,  I  should  think,  if  you  choo.se.  A 
moderate  sum  would  sullice." 

•'  1  doubt  his  accepting  a  favor  from  me,"  said  Lady  Lezairc.  •'  But  I 
will  make  the  offer,  for  Kachol's  sake  and  lier  children's.  I  ought 
not  to  delay  any  longer.    I  will  go  and  see  them  to  morrow." 


CHAPTER  LV. 


MILITARY    DISCIPLINE. 


Sir  HunKRT  Lkzaire,  as  we  know,  had  returned  to  Market  Reep- 
ham  alone.  Mrs.  Leleu  wished  him,  for  reasons  that  viU  shortly  be 
explained  to  accompany  her  to  Loudon.  But  ho  liad  prcs.'iiug  busi- 
ness at  Ha/elgrove. 

General  Wyndham-Parker  teceived  him  as  usual  with  great  cor- 
diality. 

"  Sorry  you  left  ua  yesterday  afternooii.    You  should  have  shoL 
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the  Kneston  coverts.    We  had  really  capital  sport.    Seventy  head 
to  five  gnns." 

*'  it  was  as  well  I  didn't  stay.  If  I  bad  I  shouldn't  have  seen  what 
I  did,  ac-  you  wouldn't  have  seen  me  to  day,"  answered  Hubert,  in 
a  tone  of  surly  discontent. 

"  Hov  ?  I  don't  understand.  You  didn't  see  Etta  ?  I  know  she 
was  on  the  sick  list  yesterday." 

•'  I  saw  her  in  Haverstock  Spinney." 

"My  dear  boy,  it's  impossible,  perfectly  impossible." 

♦'  Saw  her  with  a  chap — you  know  him — being  kissed,  and  squeezed, 
and  hugged,  like  any  common  wench,  out  in  the  open  day." 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire,"  said  the  little  General,  with 
immense  dignity.  "  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  remarks  refer  to 
one  of  my  daughters — to  Miss  Etta  Wyndham-Parker,  in  fact?" 

"  I  can  swear  she  was  in  Haverstock  Sx^inney,  spooning  like  mad 
with  the  man  she  calls  Sam." 

*•  Captain  Sutton  !  the  arch-scoundrel.  Has  he  indeed  seduced 
my  daughter's  affections  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  It  is  too  monstrous, 
too  humiliating,  too  painful." 

'Tt  can't  be  half  so  bad  for  you  as  for  me,"  protested  the  disap- 
pointed lover. 

••  I  an;  her  father,  sir." 

•'  And  I  am — I  mean  I  want  to  be  her  husband." 

This  was  the  first  direct  declaration  the  young  baronet  had  made, 
and  the  General  snatched  at  the  occasion. 

"  Hey  ?  I  am  quite  taken  aback.  I  had  no  idea  you  meant  mar- 
riage, not  at  least  till  now.  I  fancied  you  admired  Etta,  and  I 
could  understand  it.     She  is  not  unattractive." 

•'  Meant  to  marry  her  :  why,  what  else  brought  me  here?"  blurted 
out  Hubert,  rudely.  *'  I'm  mad  for  her.  I  can't  do  without  her.  I 
must  and  will  have  her." 

•'Wait,  wait,  Sir  H?jbert.  Allow  me.  We  are  very  sensible,  Mrs. 
Y/yndham-Parker  and  myself,  of  the  honor  you  would  do  us.  But 
"we  must  first  think  of  our  own.  Let  us  clear  up  this  miserable 
business.  It  may  admit  of  explanation ;  you  may  have  been  mis- 
taken" 

"  I  saw  what  I  saw.  Mistake !  Who  puts  his  arm  round  a  lass's 
waist  by  mistake  ?  I  don't :  I  mean  it.  He  meant  it  too,  and  if  I'd 
had  my  ^h.a." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  should  wi?h  to  call  him  to  account.  But  un- 
happily, I  think—  it  wan  the  only  check  to  outrage  and  insult — the 
days  of  duelling  are  over.  Otherwise,  and  I  would  have  waived  the 
ditforence  in  rank,  I  assure  you,  I  would  have  had  t  lis  impudent 
fello'vout.  It  is  not  the  first  time.  I  have  been  under  fire  before 
now,  as  you  may  suppose." 

The  General  looked  a  very  Bombastes,  as  though  his  really  peace- 
ful seivices  had  filled  whole  pages  oi'  "  Hart's  Army  List." 

"  I'd  do  for  him,  double  quick,"  Hubert  added,  still  more  blood- 
t^.irst^•,  "just  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 
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**  Tbere  will  be  no  need  for  tbat.    Etta  shall  have  nothinj 
to  say  to  him,  shall  never  see  him  a<^aiu.     I  can  promise  you  tbat. 
She  will  be  guided  by  her  parents,  aud  will   choose  as  we  wish.     I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  Sir  Hubert,  whom  we  should  prefer." 

"  But  she  must  marry  me,  right  away.  I  won't  stand  any  more 
of  this.     It  must  be  either  he  or  me — now,  on  the  nail." 

*'  Of  course  she  will  accept  you,  and  you  shall  marry  her  witj  all 
convenient  despatch.  But  with  people  in  our  position  there  is  much 
to  arrange.  1  am  bound  to  think  of  my  dear  child's  interests. 
There  must  be  settlements,  you  understand.  We  must  call  in  the 
lawyers." 

"  Bang  the  lawyers.  I'll  do  whatever  is  right,  whatever  other 
chaps  have  done  before  me." 

*'  And  the  trousseau ;  it  cannot  be  got  in  five  minutes,  or  for 
five  pounds.  Indeed  the  trousseau  is  a  serious  matter  just  now.  We 
couldn't  let  our  girl  go  to  you  quite  empty-banded,  and  to  such  a 
bouse  as  Straddlethorpe,  where  of  course  you  will  entertain  largely, 
aud  she  must  bold  her  head  high.  It  must  be  done  properly,  liber- 
ally. But  you,  Hubert,  you  have  no  notion  o^  the  frightful,  fabulous 
cost  of  female  dresses  and  fallals." 

"  Haven't  I,  though !  I've  paid  more  than  one  gal's  milliner's 
bill." 

'•  Hush  !  No  more  wild  oats,  you  are  going  to  settle  down  now! 
I  mustn't  bear  of  any  such  escapades.  And  in  any  case  I  cannot 
ask  yen  to  pay  for  my  girl's  things." 

If  this  was  intended  as  a  feeler,  it  missed  its  mark. 

•'  Although,"  went  on  tbe  General  quickly,  to  cover  bis  confusion, 
'•  I  will  confess  that  I  never  wa^  so  pressed  for  ready  money.  You 
Bee  I  get  nothing,  not  one  single  stiver,  from  my  Irish  property, 
and  with  my  large  family  the  calls  are  so  incessant  and  so  heavy. 
I  shall  have  to  raise  ati  odd  thousand  or  two,  I  expect." 

•'  Where  will  you  get  it  ?"  asked  Hubert,  with  ill-bred  iaquisitive- 
ness. 

"  From  tbe  bank,  I  hope.  But  they're  not  over-civil  to  me.  I'm 
not  tbe  master  of  Straddlethorpe." 

"  Would  they  advance  me  cash  if  I  asked  them?"  inquired  Hu- 
bert,  carelessly. 

"  Only  ask  them.  Advance  ?  Of  course,  they'd  advance  anything 
to  you  or  your  friends.  If  you  like  to  go  with  me,  now — but  you 
can't  want  money,  surely,"  he  said,  stopping  short,  aud  looking  hard 
at  Sir  Hubert,  a  prey  to  sudden  suspicions.  Was  it  possible  that 
this  future  son  in-law,  so  fortunate  and  so  richly  endowed,  could  lie 
short  of  cash  ?  To  what  form  of  extravagance,  what  secret  vices, 
could  this  be  due  ? 

"  I  was  pinched  by  the  succession  duty,  and  Tinson  bag  been 
paying  off  some  mortgages.  A  few  thousands  will  come  in  very 
bandy  for  the  honeymoon,  till  they  stump  up  tbe  next  half-year's 
rents  and  dividends.  I've  half  a  mind  to  try  one  of  them  chaps 
that's  always  writing  to  me — Issacbar,  or  Herman  Siltberg,  or 
Pampeluua  Brothers." 
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'*  It  is  not  wise  ;  I  would  strongly  advise  yOn  not  to  get  into  tbeir 
hands,"  bof^au  the  General  very  j)ositively,  "  unless,  indeed,  you  saw 
no  other  chance.  In  which  case — why,  damme,"  he  said  with  frank 
and  charmiu*^  houhomie^ — "  damme,  I'll  go  with  you  and  see  you 
through  it.     There !" 

Sir  Hubert  quite  jumped  at  the  offer. 

*'  Let's  run  up  to  town,  then,  and  work  it  out  of  band.  Are  you 
game,  General?" 

"  I'm  with  you.  This  very  afternoon  too,  or  to-morrow  nc  orning. 
I  will  meet  you  in  town — you  can  start  at  once  if  it  suits  you.  I 
won't  ask  you  to  stay  to  see  Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker,  or— or " 

"  No,  not  Etta.  I'd  rather  wait.  But  tell  her.  General,  from  me, 
that  I  don't  bear  no  malice,  that  I'll  never  say  one  word  about  the 
other  fellow,  if  only  slie'll  say  Yes.  I  can't  do  without  her  ;  there's 
no  girl  like  her  in  or  out  of  Thorpeshire." 

And  the  young  baronet,  torn  now  by  jealous  rage,  now  melting 
into  maudlin  bewailings,  took  himself  off. 

General  Wyndham-Parker  was  glad  to  be  well  rid  of  him.  He 
had  business  before  him  which  could  not  keep,  and  which  conid  best 
be  privately  performed. 

He  meant  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  Hazelgrove ;  he  meant  to 
hold  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  administer  justice  with  the  stern  un- 
yielding temper  of  a  strict  disciplinarian. 

His  wife,  as  commandant  of  the  garrison,  was  first  summoned  and 
taken  sharply  to  task.  How  could  she  have  allowed  such  grave 
irregularities  under  her  very  nose  ?  What !  the  girls  might  come 
and  go  as  they  pleased,  parley  witl'.  an  enemy,  corrv^spond,  flirt, 
philander,  witbiu  gunshot  of  home,  and  no  one  a  bit  the  v/iser  ? 
Treason,  mutiny,  insubordination,  every  flagrant  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  General  was  the  last  to  know. 

Mrs.  Wyndham-Parker  had  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  with  her 
commanding  officer. 

•'  You  are  resi)onsible  for  the  girls,"  said  the  General,  in  a  cold, 
hard,  official  manner,  "  and  you  have  neglected  your  duty.  I  can 
only  tell  you  of  it — I  cannot  punish  you." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  not  a  common  soldier,  remember,"  protested  his 
wife.     The  worm  will  sometimes  turn. 

"  But  I  have  both  power  and  authority  over  my  daughters,  and 
any  one  who  offends  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my  hand,"  went  on  the 
General,  ignoring  his  wife's  protest. 

"  But  they  are  noh  lit^.le  children  now.  You  cannot  chastise  a 
grown-up  girl,  Wilfiid." 

"  Discipline  must  be  maintained,  Maria.  Be  good  enough  to  send 
j^tta  to  me  at  onco." 

I'resonfcly  the  offending  daughter  stood  before  her  father,  holding 
herself  erect  o  :id  defiant  at  her  full  height.  Her  cheek  was  flushed 
with  the  rosy  hnus  that  fair  complexions  so  quickly  take  under 
excitement ;  ht  r  blue  eyes  were  swimming  in  moisture — tears  of 
unger,  not  penitence  ;  and  her  defiant  temper  might  be  guessed  from 
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ihe  disorder  of   her  auburn   hair,  glam-iug   bri;;ht  in  the  sunlight, 
which  she  had  not  cared  to  smooth. 

The  little  General  was  on  the  hearthriif:,  Ktta  in  front  of  him ; 
she  was  as  tall  as  her  father,  and  seemed  quite  unabashed  by  the 
severity  of  hisfrov/u. 

"I  am  astonished,  literally  dumfounded,"  he  began,  *•  that  a 
daughter  of  mine  should  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  of 
decency" — he  spoke  slowly,  hoping  she  would  interrupt  him,  but 
she  stood  silently  staring  at  him — •'  so  lost,"  he  went  on,  "so  de- 
graded  " 

"  What  have  I  done?  Come  to  the  point,  father." 

••  You  have  been  carrying  on  a  secret  intrigue  ;  you  have  encour* 
aged  the  clandestine  advances  of  a  lover,  a  man  we  disapprove 
of " 

•'  I  will  never  give  ap  Sam,  whatever  you  say." 

"  You  shall  never  marry  Captain  Sutton  with  our  consent.  Under- 
stand that,  once  for  all.  I  forbid  you  to  hold  any  communications 
with  him.  Wo  have  had  another  proposal  for  you,  a  very  suitable, 
most  desirable  match  in  every  way." 

**  I  can  guess.  It's  that  mean,  hateful,  little  blackguard  from 
Straddlethorpe.  But  you  shan't  sell  me  to  him.  I  wouldn't  take 
him  if  he  was  a  duke.  I  couldn't  fall  so  low.  I  will  marry  no  one 
but  Sam — no  one,"  she  repeated  again  and  again  with  increasing 
vehemence,  stamping  her  foot  each  time. 

The  General  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  she  had  lest  her  temper. 
Her  behaviour  warranted  severity.  Ho  was  justified  now  in  impos- 
ing penalties,  in  using  coercion,  in  fact,  to  vindicate  his  outraged 
parental  authority. 

"  You  dare,  miss,  to  defy  your  father  !  Such  rank  insubordination 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  one  moment.  I'll  teach  you  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  me  and  my  wishes.     You  shall  go  to  your  room.'' 

Etta  flounced  away  towards  the  door. 

♦•I  don't  care,"  she  cried.  '  Vqu  may  lock  me  up,  put  me  on 
bread  and  water,  starve  me;  I'll  never  give  in.  I  love  Sam,  and  ho 
loves  me,  and  we'll  stick  to  each  other,  whatever  you  may  say  or 
do!" 

"  Not  anotheir  word.  Go  up-stairs  at  once,  to  the  old  nursery. 
I  will  send  your  mother  to  you.  But  don't  expect  me  to  speak  to 
you  again  until  you  submit.     Now.  go  !  " 

Miss  Etta  left  the  room,  banging  the  door  defiantly  beliind  her, 
and  flew  up-stairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  She  understood  the  sen- 
tence. This  old  nursery,  no  longer  needed  for  smal' cliildreu,  was 
still  used  as  a  place  of  penitence  and  punishmeut  under  tlie  Dra- 
conian code  that  prevailed  at  Ilazelgrove.  Of  late,  only  the  younger 
children  had  been  consigned  to  it ;  but  Ktta  had  often  fouud  herself 
a  prisoner  there  in  younger  days,  and  it  had  no  special  terrors  for 
her. 

When  Mrs.  Wyndham- Parker  came  to  her  she  was  waltzing  round 
^e  room,  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  so  recklessly  defiant  thati 
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her  motber'a  alteruate  tbreata  aud  cutrcatied  were  entirely  wasted 
on  her. 

'*  I  don't  care  ;  I  don't  care.  I  won't  be  bulbed.  You  shan't 
make  do  what  1  don't  like,  however  much  you  may  ill-use  me.  Go 
back  and  tell  father  so." 

Then  Miss  Etta  resumed  her  wild  dance.  But  when  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham-Parker  had  gone,  lockin«4  the  door  behind  lier,  Etta,  in  her 
turn,  bolted  it  inside,  then  rushed  to  the  window,  saying,  "  He  is 
still  there ;  I  can  easily  attract  his  attention." 

It  was  Joe,  the  gardener's  boy.  A  window  of  the  old  nursery, 
which  was  on  the  lirst  floor,  looked  into  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
Joe,  a  shock-headed  simple  youth,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Etta's. 

That  same  night  a  letter  to  Captain  Sutton,  describing  what  had 
occurred  and  explaining  her  situation,  was  posted  in  the  pillar-box 
in  Uaverstock  Lane. 
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CHAPTER  LVL 


FORGET  AND  FORGIVE. 


Next  day  Lady  Lezaire,  summoning  up  all  her  courage,  made  her 
way  out  to  Harrop's  Green.  Sweet  Rachel  met  her  as  though  they 
had  never  been  estranged.  The  St.  Evelyns  were  still  in  the  same 
lodging,  part  of  a  little  house — Lady  Lezaire  told  Mr.  Tinson  after- 
wards she  had  no  idea  houses  were  ever  built  so  small — in  a  long 
monotonous,  terraco  street.  The  exterior,  of  <lingy  London  stock 
brick,  with  its  ntgkcted  garden  and  stucco  porcli,  was  not  inviting ; 
inside  confusion  prevailed ;  boxes  and  portmanteaus  in  various 
stages  of  packing  encumbered  the  sitting-room,  from  which  had 
already  disappeared  the  few  pretty  things  that  Rachel  still  carried 
about  to  beautify  their  humble  home,  aud  which  were  next  to  see 
the  light  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

"1  heard  you  were  in  town,  mother,"  went  on  Rachel  cheerfully. 
''  Gibbings  told  us  so.  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  out  all  this 
way." 

"  As  you  were  leaving  England,  I  thought — I  felt "     Lady 

Lezaire  began  a  stammering  apology,  which  Rachel,  to  spare  her 
mother,  frankly  accepted  and  cut  short. 

"  Yes  ;  isn't  it  good  news  ?  We  were  so  delighted.  It  is  such  a 
fine  opening  for  Ferdinaud.  The  climate,  you  know,  is  beautiful, 
although  cold :  so  healthy  for  the  children.  Vou  will  like  to  see 
them,  won't  you  ?  Little  Lucy — we  called  her  after  you,  mother — is 
a  wonderful  child.  Only  eleven  months,  and  so  like  yoa  :  it  is  quite 
absurd." 

Lady  Lexaire  did  not  speak.  She  was  too  touched  by  the  simple 
unswerving  devotion  she  had  dono  so  little  to  deservGt 
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'•  You  are  a  good  girl,  Rachel,"  she  said  presently,  as  she  stooped 
over  the  cradle  ot  the  youngest  born,  "  and  L  might  have  been  a 
kinder  mother.     But  you  must  forgive  me " 

•'  Hush,  hush,  mother  dear,"  said  Rachel,  kissing  her.  ••  After 
all  you  have  gone  through.     Please,  please  do  not  refer  to  the  past." 

The  much-dreaded  meeting  was  over,  and  when  the  two  ladiea 
returned  to  the  little  sitting-room,  it  was  as  though  there  had  been 
no  gap  or  gulf,  no  painful  estrangement  between  them. 

•'  Where  is  the  Colonel?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire.  "  I  shall  see  him, 
I  hope." 

''  1  am  not  sure.  He  is  still  working  at  the  station — he  remains 
there  till  the  end  of  the  month — and  this  is  one  of  his  long  days." 

"  la  it  far  ?     We  might  drive  there  on  my  way  back." 

Lady  Lezaire,  quite  contrite,  was  anxious  to  make  the  fullest 
amends.  But  her  face  lengthened  and  her  manner  stiffened  as  she 
saw  Rachel  hesitating.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  evidently  was  not 
disposed  to  meet  her  friendly  advances  half-way. 

"  The  Colonel  would  rather  not  see  me,  perhaps.  Pray  don't 
think  of  it." 

"  It  is  not  that ;  he  will  be  delighted,  only  too  pleased — he  said 
so  this  morning — to  see  you  again.  But  he  is  so  worried  always  at 
the  station  ;  there  is  so  much  going  on  ;  it  is  such  a  public  place,  and 
80  horrid.     I  shouldn't  like  you  to  see  him  there  first." 

"  I  think  I  understand  now,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  brightening. 
*'  But  I  must  see  him.  Suppose  you  come  in  to  Loudon  to-night  and 
dine  at  my  hotel.  You  can  have  a  carriage  both  ways  ;  of  course  at 
my  expense.  Indeed,  you  must  allow  me,"  and  Lady  Lezaire  pressed 
a  couple  of  bank-notes  into  her  daughter's  hand. 

•'  But  it  is  far  too  much,"  protested  Rachel. 

"  What  is  left  will  be  of  use,  I  daresay.  You  must  want  many 
things  for  the  voyage,  if  indeed  you  must  really  go." 

This  was  the  point  on  which  she  wished  to  s[)eakwith  St.  Evelyn, 
and  she  approached  the  subiect  with  as  much  trepidation  as  she 
had  anticipated  their  meeting.  But  the  Colonel  had  soon  put  her  at 
her  ease  in  this  as  iu  the  matter  of  his  reception.  He  had  come 
into  Lady  Lezaire's  room  as  though  they  had  only  met  the  day 
previous,  and  had  always  been  excolieut  f ricuds.  He  seemed  to  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  talked  pleasantly  ou  any  and  every  topic— 
the  weather,  politics,  Thorpeshire— and  applied  himself  to  the 
excellent  dinner  he  so  sbidom  got  nowadays  with  a  heartiness  that 
showed  he  felt  himself  at  home. 

He  was  quite  outspoken  about  the  future,  and  met  Lady  Le^^aire's 
shy  suggestion  that  the  St.  Evelyns  need  not  leave  England  with 
plain  directness. 

"  Stay?  It's  not  to  be  thought  of,  not  for  one  moment.  Everything 
is  settled  ;  our  pass  igus  are  taken " 

"  Mr.  Tinson  thinks  you  may  be  wanted ;  he  has  hopes — still 
vague,  of  course— that  Hubert  may  be  dinpossesscd." 

'•  We'll  come  back  fast  enough  tlieu,  wout  we,  Rachel?  l^Uti  iViiik 
lav  cry  to  Lguh  Awe*    I  am  not  top  yaoguiu^^," 
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"  But  you  iiiif^'bt  lielp  so  mucb." 

*' Lady  Lo/airo,  1  can't  turn  my  back  on  my  luck.  I've  not  had 
too  mucb  of  late,  and  four  hundred  a  year  is  a  fortune,  even  in  the 
New  World" 

"  You  shall  not  want,  Ferdinand.''  It  was  the  first  time  she  bad 
called  bim  ])y  bis  Christian  name.  "  The  world  is  rot  too  prosper- 
ous with  me,  perhaps  ;  but  for  Rachel's  and  the  dea.  ;hildreu's  sakes 
you  sbjill  sbare." 

"It  would  be  rank  robbery,  Lady  Lezaire.  I  am  not  ungracious,, 
I  hope.  I  would  liave  accepted  your  generous  offer  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  now  there  is  no  need." 

•'  You  know  we  shall  be  quite  rich  in  Nova  Scotia,  dearest  mother. 
Tliey  say  beef  is  only  a  penny  a  pound,  and  everythiug  else  in  pro- 
])ortion.     Fish,  too,  and  c;arao  most  plentiful." 

*'  1  hope  to  be  r!l)Ie  to  sup])ly  you  with  both  for  nothing,  llachel, 
unless  I  have  for»,'otten  all  I  know.  It  is  a  rare  country  for  sport ; 
that's  another  reason  for  going  there." 

Lady  Lezaire  sigbcd  almost  involuntarily,  for  she  did  not  care  to 
revive  unbappy  memories.  But  she  never  could  forget  that  sport 
had  taken  Sir  Percy  Lezaire  to  this  same  country. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  dissuade  you,"  she  went  on. 

"  No,  mother  dear  ;  Ferdy  is  very  obstinate  always,  and  this  time 
I  think  he  is  right." 

The  Colonel  pretended  to  scowl  at  his  little  wife. 

"  As  if  I  wasn't  always  right " 

But  at  this  moment  there  was  an  interruption ;  a  waiter  came 
in  to  annouuco  — 

••  Mr.  Tinson.    Would  my  lady  see  him  if  not  inconvenient  ?" 

"  Do  you  mind,  Ferdinand  ?  or  shall  I  tell  him  to  call  to-morrow 
morning?" 

"  I  mind !  not  in  the  least.  That  is  for  him  to  say.  He  ought  to 
hate  meeting  me  more  than  I  him." 

'•  You  had  better  let  him  make  friends  now,  Ferdy,"  interposed 
Bachel.     "  I  daresay  he  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  poor  man." 

"  He  was  doing  his  duty,  or  thought  he  was  ;  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
him  for  that,  now " 

"  He  is  all  on  your  side,"  said  Lady  Lezaire,  "and  rather  ashamed 
of  himself,  I  exi^ect." 

Mr.  Tinson  did  not  show  it  when  he  came  up ;  he  was  too  self- 
possessed,  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  slioolc  bands  quite 
cordially  with  the  Colonel  as  thoutdi  they  had  never  been  enemies. 
Only  a  slight  a    1  very  casual  reference  was  made  to  the  past. 

*'  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  Colonel," — after  all  you  have 
gone  through,  he  would  have  added,  and  the  words,  although  not 
spoken,  were  understood. 

"  No  thanks  to  you,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Colonel  with  a  short 
laugh,  and  in  his  most  off-hand  way.  •'  You  did  your  beat  to  send 
me  out  of  the  world.  But  never  mind  all  that :  I'd  rather  have  you 
tor  us  than  against  us,  i  mu»t  confess." 
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*' What  18  your  news  ?"  asked  Lady  Lezaire,  comin*^  to  the  law- 
yer's rescue.     "  Anything  important  ?" 

"  Well,  a  good  deal  has  happened  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Tinsou,  as  ho 
sat  down  and  tilled  his  glass.  "  You  know  that  fellow  who  was 
watching  you,  Lady  Le/aire,  promised  to  ]>ut  me  on  the  track  of 
Mrs.  Leleu.  He  was  to  meet  her  this  morning  at  Haggle  iS:  Horry's 
in  Vincent  Squiire.  The  meeting  came  off,  and  after  that  ho  fol- 
lowed her  to  where  she  was  staying,  a  lodging  in  the  Buckingham 
Palace  Road.     Havin*'  marked  her  down  there  lie  came  on  to  me. 

"  It  seems  his  job  is  ended  with  her.  She  questioned  him  a  good 
deal  about  you,  Lady  Lezaire,  and  learnt,  so  I  take  it,  all  she  wanted 
to  know ;  at  any  rate  he  was  told  he  need  not  follow  you  further, 
and  was  ])ractically  dismissed." 

"  That  was  this  morning,  then,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  before  you 
eame  to  us.  Lady  Le/aire.  So  Mrs.  Leleu  will  not  know  that  wo 
have  kissed  and  made  friends." 

"  1  doub^  whether  she  would  care  to  know  that.  Her  object  in 
watching  you,  I  feel  sure,  was  self-defence.  When  she  heard  of  our 
trip  to  Brighton  that  object  was  gained;  she  knew  then  that  we  had 
found  out  the  fraud  of  obtaining  her  place  with  a  forged  character. 
And  that  I  am  right  in  this  surmise  is  proved  by  her  having  stopped 
her  pursuit.     Now  is  the  time  to  begin  ours." 

"  You  have  set  a  watch  on  her  then  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  St.  I'lvelyu. 

'•  At  once — directly  I  beard  her  address.  And  it  has  borne  fruit 
already.  Sir  Hubert  has  bnen  with  her  to  day.  He  was  not  long  in 
following  her  to  town." 

'*  Can  you  guess  what  brought  him '?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

•'  Not  positivelj',  although  I  have  my  own  idea.  The  point  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Hubert  lias  not  come  up  to  London 
alone.     General  Wyndham  Parker  is  with  him." 

•'Is  it  xjossible  that  he  is  associated  with  these  wretches  ?"  cried 
Lady  Lezaire. 

"  Spiteful  little  beast!  He  is  quite  capable  of  it  and  worse,"  said 
the  Colonel,  with  hearty  disgust. 

"  But  you  know  they  have  been  trying  to  catch  Hubert  for  one  of 
their  girls;  Gibbings  told  us  that,"  suggested  Rachel.  "  He  is  very 
intimate  at  Hazelgrove." 

"The  General  may  merely  want  to  make  use  of  him.  They  are 
on  some  money  business,  evidently." 

'•  Wyndham-Parker  speculates  ;  I  know  that.  He  is  a  guinea-pig 
too,  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  rotten  companies.  Sir  Hubert  Le/aire 
of  Straddlethorpe  might  be  very  useful  to  him  if  properly  worked." 

♦'  There  is  something  underhand  in  all  this,  1  feel  sure.  He  would 
naturally  have  come  to  me,  for  we  have  not  openly  quarrelled  yet, 
about  any  straightforward  investment,  or  the  question  of  settle- 
ments, if  he  thinks  of  marrying  one  of  the  Parker  girls.  But  these 
two— the  General  and  Hubert — seem  to  have  been  going  round  to 
the  Jews.  I  hear  of  them  calling  at  three  different  money-lenders 
today." 
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"  Tbe  General's  flying  tlio  kite,  and  has  got  Hubert  to  back  hi.m  } 
tliat'H  about  it,"  said  the  Colouel. 

"  Tijat'H  part  of  it,  but  not  all.  Mrs.  Leleu  is  in  it  somewhere, 
else  why  did  Sir  Hubert  call  tlierc  this  morning  ?" 

'•  Did  he  take  the  General  with  hira  ?" 

'*  No  :  which  bIioxas  that  whatever  the  game  is,  the 
General  is  not  entirely  in  it.  But  we  shall  know  move  to-morrow, 
unless  I'm  greatly  mistaken," 

Soon  after  this  the  St.  lOvelyns  took  their  leave. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 


ETTA'S   CONTUMACY. 


Dkivincj  across  London  to  their  northern  sulmrb,  the  St.  Kvelyns 
reached  Harrop's  Green  a  little  bofore  eleven  p.m.  On  arrival  at 
liome,  they  found  the  house  silent  and  dark,  but  there  was  a  bed- 
room candlestick  left  by  tlje  little  lodging-house  slavey  on  a  chair 
in  the  hail. 

By  the  candlestick  lay  a  visiting-card — Captain  Sutton's — and  be- 
ueatb  the  name  was  written  :  "  Gibbings  brought  me.  Many  apol- 
ogies.    Will  call  again.     Jraplore  you  to  see  me." 

"  Sutton  1"  said  the  Colonel,  taking  up  the  card.  "  ^Vhat  can  he 
want  at  this  time  of  night  ?  01:  course  we  must  see  him.  Kachel, 
you  know  the  man  ;  it  was  through  him  we  came  here." 

"  See  hira  ?  Certainly.  He  has  every  claim  on  us,  and  he  is  well 
introduced  by  dear  old  Gibbings.  Besides,  it  must  be  something 
urgent." 

They  waited  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  the  late  caller  ap- 
peared. Gibbings  was  with  him,  but  he  waited  discreetly  in  the 
hall. 

"  How  extremely  kind  of  you  1"  began  Captain  Sutton.  *'  I  am 
putting  you  out  horribly,  I  know,  but  my  excuse  is ' 

"  There  is  no  need  to  n)ake  excuses,  Sutton,"  said  the  Colonel, 
(juickly.  "  We  are  only  too  glad,  believe  me,  to  serve  you  in  any 
way.  We  know  what  we  owe  you.  My  wife  thinks  so  too  ;  you 
don't  know  her  yet.     Rachel,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  came  forward  and  welcomed  Captain  Sutton  very 
prettily  andmost  cordially. 

"  It  is  with  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  that  my  business  chiefly  is.  Don't 
look  surprised,  Colonel ;  I  have  come  to  ask  her  a  great  favor.  You 
know,  or  used  to  know,  the  Wyudham-Parkers  in  Thorpeshire  ?" 

•'Oh,  yes;  shghtly.  J^retty  girls,  especially  one  of  tbem — Etta, 
I  think." 

The  young  soldier  looked  rather  sheep^'sh,  and  hesitated. 

"  Come,  Sutton,  out  with  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  encouragingly. 
••We  know  you've  been  sweet  on  T'.tta;  Gibbings  told  us  al!  a'oout 
it.     And  they  want  her  to  marry  young  Le/aire." 
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"  that's  just  it,  Colonel.  It's  qnite  devilish  to  «ivo  licr  to  that 
drunken  scamp.  And,  do  you  know,  they  are  ill-using  her  ;  she  is 
actually  under  lock  and  key  at  this  moment,  shut  up  and  half  starv* 
ed  until  she  consents." 

♦'  Dear,  dear  I "  cried  gentle  Rachel.  "  How  horrible  I  how  wick- 
edly horrible  I" 

*'  It  is  not  to  bo  borne.  It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  it.  I  am 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
help.' 

"  What  can  we  })0S8ibly  do  ?"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  looking 
hopelessly  perplexed. 

"  Go  on,  youug  chap,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Tell  us  your  idea 
exactly.     You  may  rely  on  us." 

'♦  It's  simply  this:  I  want  to  carry  the  girl  off,  she  is  ready  enough 
to  come.     But  you  see  I  am  starting  for  Halifax  next  week." 

"  So  are  we,"  said  llachel,  beginning  to  see  daylight.  *'  And  you 
would  like  her  to  corae  with  us  so  that  you  might  get  married  out 
there — is  that  it  ?" 

"  Trust  a  woman's  wit  to  fathom  an  intrigue,"  said  the  Colonel, 
laugliing.     "  Well,  Sutton,  is  that  what  you're  after  ?" 

"  Very  nearly  ;  only,  I  want  to  marry  her  fir.st,  directly  I  can  get 
her  away  ;  and  if  you  woulil  only — Gibbings  assured  me  I  might  ask 
you  ;  I  know  I  am  presuming,  but  it  is  so  urgent, — if  you  would  only 
receive  her,  take  care  of  her " 

'•  And  let  you  marry  her  from  our  house.  I  see  it  all  now,"  said 
the  Colonel.     "It's  the  least  we  can  do  for  you." 

"  Oh,  Ferdinand  !  I  don't  kuow.  It  is  surely  wrong  to  encourage 
such  conduct.  Why,  it's  an  elopement — abduction  I  think  it  \H 
called." 

"  She  is  over  age,  and  the  General  will  be  so  sold,"  pleaded 
Sutton. 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  decisively.  "  I'd  do  anything 
to  worry  him.  Bring  her  here,  Sutton,  when  you  please.  We'll  do 
the  best  for  her." 

"  That  we  will,"  said  Rachel  heartily,  smothering  her  last  scruples. 
"  It  is  the  best  plan.  We  have  to  think  of  her;  you  must  not  com- 
promise your  wife." 

"  You  are  sure  you  can  manage  to  get  her  away  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing else  we  can  do "?" 

••  Only  tell  Gibbings  to  come  with  mo.  I  shall  want  his  help,  and 
he  seems  a  staunch  chap." 

"  Gibbings  is  true  as  steel.  Captain  Sutton.  He  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  us,  and,  if  we  asked  him,  for  our  friends,"  said 
R  ichel,  as  they  called  the  old  soldier  in  and  gave  him  his  instruc- 
tions" 

A  lover  like  Captain  Sutton,  and  on  such  a  mission,  was  not  likely 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  Etta's  brief  and  passionate 
appeal  had  stirred  him  like  a  trumpet-call. 

'*  Come  on,  Gibbings ;  I  have  a  cab  waiting.  We'll  catch  the  mid,* 
night  tram  down  from  King's  Cross," 
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"  Mi(llau(l's  quicker,  sii ,'"  su^'^ostcd  riibbinrjs. 

"  I  went  that  way  tliiw  inoruiD*^,"  replied  Suttou,  shortly. 
•'  Twiro  in  one  day  by  tbc  Hnrnv,  line  mij^ht  Hcera  odd,  especially  if 
we  fail  lirHt  shot.  n(\sidcH,  we  Hliould  <^ain  nothing.  It's  true  the 
Midland  train  j^etH  in  at  three,  but  dayli<^ht'8  not  till  four,  and  we 
Hhall  be  there  l)y  the  Ciroat  Northern  before  that.  Can't  do  any- 
thing till  daylif^ht." 

"  You've  planned  it  all  out  then,  sir?"  asked  Gibbings,  with  the 
Hini{)le  Holdier'H  admiration  for  u  chief  with  brains  and  decision. 

"  To  a  hair.     1  can  (lej)eud  on  ycu,  can  I?" 

*•  Only  let  me  know  wliat  I'm  to  do,  sir,  and  I'm  all  there— ready 
for  anythinj^,  sir,  from  pitch-and  toss  to  manslaughter." 

"  First,  then,  j^ut  what  sleep  you  can  going  down.  You  wou"t  see 
tlie  sheets  this  ni'»ht.  I  mean  to  sleep  in  the  train."  And  with 
that  ])eculiar  solf-commaud  which  indicates  an  utter  absence  of 
nervous  irritability,  the  young  officer,  directly  lie  got  into  the  railway 
carriage,  snored. 

Dawn  was  not  due  for  an  hour  or  more  when  they  turned  out  of 
the  Market  Rcepham  station  without  baggage,  and  (faickly  left  the 
town  on  foot  by  the  Haverstock  or  Ha/elgrove  road.  It  was  still 
dark  when  they  reached  the  first-named  place,  a  small  hamlet 
within  a  mile  of  the  General's  house. 

Sutton  went  straight  to  an  outhouse  belonging  to  the  village 
public,  and  unlocked  the  door  with  a  key  he  produced  from  his 
l)0(:kct. 

"  Horse  and  trap/'  he  said.  biieHy  explaining.  "  Put  them  here 
myself  after  sundown.  They  let  me  have  the  key,  as  I  said  I  was  a 
bagman  and  must  be  early  on  the  road.  Help  me  to  harness  the 
iDare." 

In  a  few  short  minutes  Sutton  was  driving  a  smart  speedy  nag  in 
a  neat  dogcart  towards  Hazelgrove.  and  Gibbings  sat  behind. 

There  was  light  in  the  east — the  first  few  faint  streaks  -as  they 
api)roaolied  the  house;  and  while  still  half  a  mile  short  of  it,  Suttou 
pulled  up. 

'•Take  the  reins,  Gibbings,  and  wait  bore.  We  shan't  be  long,  I 
hope.     Where's  that  boy  ?" 

Joe  was  on  the  look-out  on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen -garden 
fence,  and  did  his  part  i^romptly  and  well.  A  garden  laclder  was 
ready  just  inside  the  wicket  door.  They  carried  it  together  to  the 
nursery  window  ;  Sutton  ran  up  it,  while  the  boy  stood  watching, 
and  Ktta,  ready  dressed  and  with  a  light  bundle  in  her  hand,  came 
to  the  window  in  answer  to  the  signal. 

It  was  an  elopement  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  as  simple  as  it  was 
immediately  successful. 

Sutton  only  i)aused  to  replace  the  ladder  and  save  the  boy  from 
blame.  Ten  minutes  sufficed  for  everything, — entrance,  climb,  exit 
—all. 

'*  Give  her  her  head,  Gibbingn,''  whispered  Suttou  eagerly,  directly 
he  had  made  Etta  snug  by  hia  side.  The  mare  went  off  at  score, 
ftud  the  thing  was  done. 
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They  drove  five  miles  by  a  country  road  to  a  small  station,  and 
caught  a  ruarket  train  there  to  Thorpechester,  which  was  un  tho 
Great  Wefitern.  By  this  tho  lovers  were  convoyed  to  London,  reach- 
ing it  befo'o  noon. 

Several  liourH  elapsed  before  Etta's  elopement  became  known  at 
Hazelgrovo.  Tho  maid  who  took  up  tho  liot  water  at  eight  got  no 
answer  to  her  call,  but  thought  the  young  lady  might  be  still  asleep). 
There  was  no  answer,  again,  at  breakfast-time,  and  tiio  regulatiou 
punishment  diet  of  Ila/elgrove  -  one  cup  of  sugarless  tia  and  two 
pieces  of  dried  toast — remained  outside  the  door.  This  was  con- 
strued into  sulky  coutuuiaey  by  Mrs.  WyntUiam- Parker,  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  eleven  tliat  she  became  inquisitive  about  her  girl. 
Then  the  doors  were  found  to  be  bolted  inside, — Ktta  had  taken 
this  precaution,— all  was  silent  within,  and  becoming  thoroughly 
alarmed.  Mrs.  Parker  desired  one  of  the  muidH  to  use  the  very  ladtU  r 
which  had  helped  Ktta  to  escape,  as  a  means  of  gaining  access  to 
the  prisoner's  room. 

Through  these  delays  no  news  of  Ktta's  flight  reached  London  till 
mid-day,  and  then  the  telegram  which  Mrs.  Wyndham- Parker  had 
despatched  to  her  husband  lay  unopened  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel 
till  long  past  one.  The  General  had  been  out  all  tho  morning  ou 
particular  business  with  his  young  friend.  Sir  Hu'  ort  Le/airo. 

They  had  an  appointment  together  with  Mr.  Issachar,  a  money- 
lender of  Mount  Street,  for  noon,  and  it  was  with  much  difliculty 
that  the  General  had  dragged  Hubert  down  stairs  to  a  late  break- 
fast about  eleven. 

This  was  not  a  meal  that  had  many  charms  for  Hubert,  or  occu- 
pied him  long.  Hia  morning  appetite  was  never  good,  and  on  this 
occasion  was  easily  satisfied  by  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy-sauce 
thickened  with  cayenne  pepper.  Two  lialland-half  brandies  aud- 
soda  followed  this  scanty  but  stimulating  meal,  and  Sir  Hubert  was 
80  far  •'  picked  up  "  as  to  be  able  to  face  Mr.  Issachar. 

The  owner  of  Straddlethorpe  was  not  a  man  to  be  kept  vvaitiug 
in  a  Jew's  anteroom,  nor  were  difficulties  and  delays  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  the  application  for  money  and  the  ;ulvauco  of  a  loau. 
Mr.  Issachar,  a  self-po.ssessed  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  well  bred 
manner,  and  nothing  Hebrew  about  him  but  tlie  absolute  perfection 
of  his  attire,  received  Sir  Hubert  and  the  General  without  delay. 

"You  are  punctual,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  S'o  ani  I. 
Everything  is  ready,  although  you  gave  me  little  enough  time. 
The  sum  is  large  to  pro;luce  on  so  short  a  notice,  and  the  operation 
is  not  entirelj'  to  my  liking.' 

"I  don't  know  where  you'd  get  a  better,"  protested  the  General, 
brusquely.  "You  must  know — it  is  your  business  to  know— what 
Straddlethorpe  is  worth." 

"  I  think  I  know  my  busi'    ss.     But  give  me   Straddlethorpe  as 
security,  and  three  times  the  amount  is  at  your  service.     I   .■-IihII 
have  no  security,  really,  but  this  one  life,"  said  ^Ir.  Issachar,  point 
ing  to    Sir   Hubert,  who  sat  huddled   up  in  his  chair;  limp  and 
scowling 
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**Hal  it  suito  I  Sir  Hubort  to  raise  this  money  olsswlnro  and  in 
the  ordiuary  way,  wo  nliouid  uob  have  come  to  you.  I  supj)o«e  you 
know  that." 

•'  Thauic  you  ;  I  know  my  business  perfectly, "  replied  Mr.  Issa- 
char  witli  quiet  iusolence.  "  I>.  suits  Sir  Hubert  to  come  to  mo,  and 
it  suits  me  to  do  what  lie  wants  on  my  terms.  There  they  are," — 
lie  pointed  to  the  bills  lyiu^  on  the  table, — "  and  there  is  my  cheque 
book.     You  sij^ii  the  one,  and  1  will  lill  up  the  other." 

Sir  Hubert,  who  had  not  spoken  yet,  bef^an  now  to  show  bij»ns  of 
im[)atienee. 

"  What's  tlie  good  of  all  this  jaw  '?"  ho  said,  snatching  the  money- 
lender's boud  from  tiie  little  Geuural,  who,  with  eye-glasses  care- 
fully adjusted,  had  begun  to  read  the  document.  ''You  hand  over 
thedibs;  I'll  sign  aiiytliiug.  Where  do  I  put  my  name  ?"  and 
following  Mr.  Issachar's  indication,  he  scrawled  his  clumsy,  ill 
formed  "  Hubert  Lo/airo  ''  upon  the  stamped  paper. 

"  Now,  General,  if  you  will  oblige  me,"  said  ]Mr.  Issachar.  "  Thank 
you;  that  is  for  the  smaller  amount :  now,  please^,  the  other." 

•'  l*ardon  me,  but  that  sum  is  advanced  to  Sir  Hubort  Lezaire, 
not  to  me  ;  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Sir  Hubert  has  signed  your  bill ;  you  must  sign  his.  I  cannot 
separate  the  transactions ;  it  is  a  joint  atfair." 

»*  lint  1  should  become  responsible  if  anything  happened.  I  can- 
not take  such  a  risk,"  protested  the  General. 

"Then  the  whole  thing  is  olf,"  said  ivlr.  Issachar.  ••  I  must  insist 
on  having  both  names  to  each  bill." 

"Curse  it  all.  General !  "  said  the  bannet,  with  rising  anger. 
"  What  are  you  afraid  of?  It  will  be  all  in  the  family,  you  kuow. 
Besides,  I'm  bound  to  take  up  the  bill  directly  I  square  Tiuson. 
But  1  only  came  here  to  oblige  you;  it's  just  as  you  please.  We'll 
put  the  bills  in  the  tire  and  take  our  hook  out  of  this." 

"  Is  it  to  bo  so  ?  "  said  Mr.  Issachar,  holding  the  bills  in  his  hand 
and  approaching  the  tire-place. 

"  No,  no  ;  I'll  sign."  After  all,  Sir  Hubert  was  to  be  his  son-in-law 
as  the  General  thought,  and  this  hesitation  was  both  ungracious 
and  unwise. 

•'  You  would  like  cash,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Issachar,  when  the 
operation  was  completed.  "  My  banker's,  the  Britannia  Joint  Stock, 
is  only  round  the  corner.     I  will  send  for  it." 

Both  the  General  and  Sir  Hubert  preferred  the  notes ;  the  first, 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  p  iss  a  mouey -lender's  cheque  through 
his  a-couut— the  latter,  for  reasons  of  his  own. 

"  Take  my  example,  Hubert.  Get  rid  of  all  these  notes.  Pay 
them  in  at  once.  ' 

"All  right.  General:  I  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Which  is 
your  way  now  ?  " 

"  Back  to  Charing  Cross.     Isn't  it  yours  ?  " 

"  No.  Don't  expect  to  see  me  till  feeding-time,  and  I  may  be  lato 
then." 
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But  tbo  General  roturnlng  to  tlio  liDtol,  fouud  his  wifo'a  telegram 
and  returned  post-h.sto  to  llazelgrovi;.  Hu  luft  a  few  linoH  tor  Sir 
Hulujrt,  but  without  hotriiyitig  tlio  real  reason  of  his  Hiiihloii  recall. 
Etta'n  elopcr.iuut  had  to  bo  coucualcd,  at  leaat  uutil  proof  that  tho 
mi.schief  was  irreparable. 

As  for  Sir  Hubert,  l»e  went  straiglit  to  r»ucUiiighani  Palace  Koad 
and  remained  thoio  for  Hoveral  hours.  Thij4  was  the  report  niaile 
by  Mr.  Tins on'a  agent,  who  was  on  tho  look-out  in  frout  of  thu 
house  occui)ii;d  by  Mrs.  Leleu. 

Sir  Hubert's  visit  to  Mr.  Issachar  was  also  duly  repoited,  and  tlio 
lawyer  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mouut  Street  himself. 

Ho  and  Mr.  Issacliar  were  already  ac([uainte<l.  Tho  great  people 
who  did  business  with  Harvoy  &  TiiiHou  were  sometimes  impecu- 
nious; peers  ou  the  vergo  of  liaidcruptcy,  and  heirs  apparent  whoso 
BQCcession  was  long  delayed,  fre(pieutly  went  to  Mouut  Street  when 
they  could  not  get  money  at  Lincoln's  i»in.  lu  the  liual  settlement, 
howovur,  wliich  came  inevitably,  the  lawyer  and  the  mouoy-leuder 
were  brought  face  to  face. 

Their  relations  were  perfectly  amicable.  They  were  both  men  of 
business,  and  interfered  little  with  each  other.  As  Mr.  Issacliar 
said,  he  ouly  picked  up  the  bone  when  tho  other  threw  it  away. 

"  You've  been  doing  business  w  uh  a  clicut  of  mine  this  morning,'' 
began  Mr.  Tinaon,  abruptly. 

"  Which  of  them  ?  I  expect  wo  have  many  clients  in  common," 
replied  Mr.  Issachar,  blandly. 

''  Young  Lozaire,  at  present  master  of  Straddlethorpo,  though 
there's  no  saying  how  long  he'll  be  there." 

"  Is  there  any  doubt  of  liis  title,  then,  to  the  estates '?"  asked  Mr. 
Issachar,  anxiously. 

"  It  isn't  all  plain  sailing,  that's  all  I  can  say  now." 

••  Might  I  ask  as  a  favor  that  you  will  give  me  an  early  hint  of 
any  probable  change  ?" 

"  Yea,  on  one  condition  ;  that  you  toll  me  exactly  what  Sir  Hubert 
got  from  you  to  day." 

'•  Ten  thousand  pounds  in  notos." 

'♦  Have  you  kept  their  numbers  ?" 

••  Of  course.     T*erhaps  I  ought  to  have  kept  the  notes." 

*'  I  won't  say  that,  but  you  lial  better  protect  yourself,  and  recover 
when  you  can." 

This  was  all  that  Mr.  Tinsou  wanted  to  know.  It  was  impossible 
to  dissociate  some  pressing  demands  from  Mis.  Leleu  from  the  bor- 
rowing of  this  considerable  sum.  Kxtravagaut  as  was  Sir  llubiijc 
Le/aire,  the  yearly  income  of  Straddlethor[)e  was  yet  mo!(j  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  outgoings  at  t))e  Hall. 

Ho  made  a  memorandum  of  the  nund)ers  of  the  notes  given  to  Sir 
Hubert,  and  thanking  the  money-lender,  took  his  leave, 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 


PER   S.S.   APOLLO. 


^  _**.<*«. 


The  steam-tender  was  alongside  the  landing-stage  at  Liverpool, 
waiting  to  take  off  passengers  to  the  great  Atlantic  liner  which  lay 
out  in  the  stream  with  anchors  atrip  and  blue-peter  at  the  fore. 
There  was  the  customary  confusion,  the  hurry-scurry  of  departure 
— cabs  arriving  at  a  gallop  with  late  starters,  porters  rushing  about 
wii^^h  luggage,  friends  aud  relations  interchanging  tearful  fare- 
wells. 

The  St.  Evelyns  and  their  friends  made  a  small  group  by  them- 
selves on  the  deck  of  the  steam- tug.  They  and  their  children,  the 
faithful  (  ibbings  come  to  see  the  last  of  them,  the  Suttons — now 
man  and  wife — he  triumphant  as  one  who  bad  dared  and  won, 
she  radiant  and  blushing,  as  became  a  bride  only  three  days  old. 

The  marriaj^e  had  taken  place  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  Etta 
had  scouted  the  idea  of  a  registry  office,  and  had  been  backed  up 
stoutly  by  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.  Women  will  not  forego  the  service  ir. 
church. 

It  was  all  easily  arranged,  so  easily  that  Sam  wondered  he  bad 
not  been  married  a  dozen  times  already.  The  old  gentleman  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  in  college  cap  and  gown,  who  gave  him  a  licence, 
seemed  quite  to  expect  him  ;  and  at  the  church,  which  was  only 
round  the  corner  from  his  lodgings  in  Duke  Street,  the  confidential 
pew  opener  "  tumbled  "  very  readily  to  the  idea  of  a  very  quiet,  not 
to  say  secret  marriage. 

Etta  was  greatly  pertuibed  till  it  was  all  settled,  even  afterwards. 
Now,  when  safe  under  her  husband's  wing  and  actually  afloat,  she 
saw  lier  father  in  every  fresh  passenger,  aud  heard  his  irate  voice  in 
the  sliort  commands  ishued  by  the  captain  of  the  tug. 

"Now,  cast  loose.  Wiio's  for  the  shore?  Here!  hi!  You're 
too  late  '' — the  gaugway  had  been  run  off  ;  •*  you'll  have  to  go  with 
us  aud  wait  till  we  run  back  for  the  next  load.  Hold  hard,  will 
you  ?  stop  him  !  he'll  break  his  i.eck.'' 

The  remarks  were  addressed  to  G ibbings,  who,  seized  by  some 
strange  incontrollable  impulse,  had  suddenly  left  his  friends,  and 
finding  the  gangway  gone,  had  jumped  on  to  the  landing-stage. 

"  Oh,  how  dangerous  !  How  foolish  of  him  !  What  can  have 
happened  '?"  cried  Mrs.  Sutton,  in  great  alarm. 

"  Off  his  chump,  I  should  think,"  said  Captain  Sutton,  coolly. 
'•  Gone  cracky.     Look  !  he's  ruunmg  up  the  quay  like  mad.'' 

*'  Ho  might  at  least  have  waited  to  say  goodbye,"  observed  Mrs. 
St.  Evelyn,  a  little  hurt  at  (iibbings's  unexpected  disappearance. 
"  He  promised  to  go  on  boaid  with  us  aud  take  back  the  very  latest 
news  to  dear  mamma." 

"  Leave  Gibbings  alone,  Rachel.  He  knows  what's  what,  and  he 
had  some  reason  for  his  sudden  bolt,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure," 

There  was  reason  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  Gibbings. 
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.Tust  as  the  steam-tender  was  putting  off  he  had  caught  sight 
Among  the  crowd  on  the  wharf  of  two  people  whom  he  recognized 
at  once.  They  had  driven  down  to  the  edge  of  the  landing-stage, 
and  approaching  with  bags  and  bundles  as  though  intending  to  go 
on  board,  had  come  to  a  dead  halt,  exchanged  a  few  words,  then 
turned  tail  and  regained  their  cab. 

They  were  old  Podifat  and  Mrs.  Leleu.  Apparently  they  had  no 
desire  to  meet  the  St.  Evelyns.  At  least  so  Gibbiu^f  quickly  con- 
eluded,  as  with  a  second  quick  thought  he  jumped  ashore  to  follow 
them,  and  if  possible  to  see  more. 

The  cab  drove  up  Water  Street.  Gibbinga  haile(?  another  cab 
and  followed.  The  first  cab  followed  the  quay -side,  then  turned  up 
a  narrow  water-side  alley  and  pluOijed  into  the  labyrinth  of  streets 
that  surround  the  docks.  So  on  till  James  Street  was  reai;hed,  and 
there  the  cab  halted,  before  the  door  of  the  Dominion  Steamship 
Co.     Mrs.  Leleu  got  ont,  so  did  Podifat,  and  both  entered  the  office. 

Gibbings  waited,  keeping  his  cab,  till  the  others  issued  forth  again, 
and  heard  them  instruct  tlieir  driver  to  take  them  back  to  the  land- 
ing-stage. Then  he  entered  the  Steamship  ottice  and  made  a  few 
inquiries. 

"I've  missed  some  friendaof  mine  who  have  a  passage  in  the  Apollo, 
and  the  ter.der's  gone  without  them.  Have  they  been  here  ?"  Gib- 
bings asked  a  clerk. 

"  What  Hke  are  they  ?" 

"  Middle-aged  man,  and  a  lady  in  black." 

"  In  here  just  now.  You'll  catch  them.  They're  going  off  by  the 
mail-tender  at  1.30.  But  if  they  miss  that  t'aey'll  have  to  go  on  to 
liondonderry ;  that's  the  very  last  chance,  i  told  them  so,  and  I 
tell  you." 

Gibbings  thanked  the  clerk  and  withdrew. 

'*  So  they  are  going  to  Halifax  too — one  or  both,  and  in  all  con- 
science— why  ?     That's  what  I  mast  know." 

It  was  then  barely  twelve.  He  had  a  clear  hour  and  a  half  to  settle 
his  plans ;  disguise  himself,  watch  the  pair,  follow  them  on  board — 
anything  that  he  might  think  best. 

Gibbiugs  drove  at  once  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel  and  asked  for  Lady 
Lezaire. 

"  la  it  a  coincidence,  do  you  think,  or  intentional  ?'  she  asked,  on 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Leleu's  appearance  at  the  landing-stage.  "  They 
mean,  perhaps  to  do  harm  to  Rachel,  the  children.  How  is  it  to  be 
averted  ?  Wq  must  warn  them,  if  it  isn't  too  late.  What  do  you 
propose  ?     How  can  1  help  ?" 

*'  Well,  my  lady,  you  can  help,  I  think,  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  Will 
you  advance  me — say  twenty  or  thirty  pouuds  ?' 

Lady  Lezaire  went  to  her  jewel-case  and  took  out  tive  live-pound 
notes. 

••  There  are  twenty-five  pounds.     Go  on." 

"  I  must  first  make  certain  they're  going  by  this  boat — if  so,  I'll 
go  too,  and  keep  ray  eye  on  them  all  the  way.'' 

*»  WiU  it  be  safe  ?     Won't  they  recognize  you  ?" 
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"  My  mother  wouldn't  -  if  I  bad  a  mother  -or  yoU,  tny  lady. 
Wait;  you'll  see." 

There  was  nearly  an  hour  to  Rparc  still.  A  part  of  this  time,  and 
some  of  Lady  Lezaire's  cash,  Gibbiii^^s  spent  in  buying  a  'ed  wifj 
and  a  short  beard  of  the  same  color ;  a  blue  suit,  pilot  jacket,  and 
wide  trousers,  with  a  soft  hat  and  a  bij^  comforter,  successfully 
transformed  him  into  a  lou;;i-ahore  colonial  sea-captain,  who — as  he 
proposed  to  say — was  returning  to  his  friends  after  bein^  cast  away 
and  picked  up  at  sea. 

He  secured  a  fore-cabin  passa^ife  ticket  as  he  passed  dowii  to 
Wator  Street  on  his  way  back  to  the  landing-stage,  where  he  found 
Podifat  and  Mrs,  Leleu  waiting  to  embark. 

They  were  in  close  but  whispered  talk,  and  Gibbirgs  thought  it 
safer  to  make  no  attempt  to  listen,  saying  to  himself — 

"  I  shall  have  more  chauces  than  this  on  board.  It  would  spoil 
a,ll  to  attract  their  attention.  But  halloa  I  she's  not  going.  What 
am  I  to  do  now  ?" 

Mrs.  Leleu  was  shaking  hands,  while  Podifat  stood  on  the  gang 
way. 

"  Let  me  hear,"  were  her  parting  words.  ♦•  Right  away  ;  cable — 
whatever  it  costs,  I  mu^^t  know.     Good-bye." 

Then  she  walked  up  the  landing-stage,  and  away  from  the  quay- 
side. 

Gibbings,  called  upon  to  choose,  promptly  decided  to  follow  her 
and  not  Podifat. 

"  I'll  catch  him  up  and  the  Apollo  at  Londonderry.  Let's  first 
see  what  becomes  of  her." 

Mrs  Leleu  went  straight  to  a  small  hotel  in  Dale  Street,  then  to 
the  Lime  Street  Station,  where  she  took  a  ticket — Gibbings  over- 
heard— to  Thorpechester,  the  nearest  station  to  Market  lleepham. 

"  I'll  let  my  lady  know — she  can  communicate  with  the  lawyer — • 
and  then  I'll  travel  to  Holyhead  and  Paddy's  Iiud.  I  shall  be  a 
good  day  ahead  of  the  Apollo." 

It  was  night-time  when,  with  the  mails  and  a  number  of  other 
passengers,  Gibbings  steamed,  out  of  Londonderry  to  join  the  great 
liner. 

He  found  his  berth  without  much  difficulty,  and  at  once  turned 
in.  The  work  now  before  him  was  merely  to  watch  and  wait. 
Podifat  could  not  do  much  mischief  on  board  ship.  Possibly  he  was 
meant  merely  to  act  the  spy,  not  to  do  actual  bodily  harm.  Of 
this,  however,  the  Colonel  would  bo  the  best  judge  when  he  was 
told  what  had  occurred.  ♦ 

Gibbings  saw  Podifat  the  next  morning  at  ^he  steerage  passen- 
gers' table,  a  prey  to  discomfort,  and  not  particularly  on  the  alert. 
There  was  little  fear  of  recognition  from  hitn. 

Friends  showed  an  eqvial  want  of  penetration.  Gibbings  waited 
for  a  chance  of  accosting  Captain  Sutton — he  did  not  wish  to  risk 
the  surprise  or  suspicion  that  might  follow  the  making  himself 
known  to  St.  Evelyn — and  this  chance  did  not  come  for  a  day  or 
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two.  ??alooa  and  btcerage  passengers  do  not  meet  much,  except 
"when  the  former  extend  their  deck  walk  to  the  fore-part  of  the  ship. 

"  Morning,  Captain,"  said  Gibbings  grufily,  the  first  time  they  met. 

*•  Holloa  !     ^Vho  the  dovil  are  you  ?"  answered  Sutton. 

'•I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Sutton  don't  like  the  passage — haven't  seen  her 
on  deck.     Hush — don't  shout  out.     I'm  Gibbings." 

Sam  Sutton  laughed  aloud. 

*•  Scissors!  You  are  a  rum  customer.  Last  time  we  say  yon,  you 
tried  to  get  drowned.    Have  you  shipped  now  as  an  A.B.  ?" 

"  Beg  you  honor's  pardon  for  making  so  bold,"  said  Gibbings, 
suddenly  changing  his  voice  and  manner.  '*  But  I  wants  a  good 
word  on  landing.  There  are  chaps  listening,"  he  whispered.  "  Tell 
the  Colonel  I  want  to  speak  to  him — quietly,  soon.  He'll  know 
best  how  to  arrange." 

"  I'll  see  you  again.  Come  to  the  fiddle,  you  know,  the  smoking- 
room,  at  eight  bells." 

Sutton  by  that  time  had  told  St.  Evelyn  what  to  expect,  and 
Gibbings  was  made  free  for  once  of  the  poop-deck,  which  he  patrolled 
with  the  Colonel,  talking  over  the  past  and  making  plans  for  the 
future,  till  a  late  hour. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

"  FISHY — SYDNEY." 

The  Apollo's  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth  day  out  they 
made  the  Banks,  and  missed  the  fogs  that  so  often  greet  vessels 
approaching  Newfoundland. 

Two  days  more  and  they  were  within  easy  steam  of  Chebuctoo 
Head,  the  chief  gate  of  the  vast  land-locked  harbor  of  Halifax. 

The  Apollo's  stay  there  would  be  short  ;  only  the  lew  hours 
necessary  to  discharge  and  take  in  passengers.  Every  effort  was 
made  on  board  to  save  time  ;  especially,  as  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
the  weather  fair,  to  get  up  the  heavy  baggage  from  the  hold  without 
waiting  arrival  in  port. 

The  upper  deck  was  soon  lumbered  with  heavy  cases  and  sea- 
chests,  of  which  the  St.  Evelyns  owned  a  modest  share.  The  funds 
BO  generously  advanced  by  Mr.  Carrington  Lom  is  had  been  wisely 
expended  in  outfit  and  goods,  which  could  be  bought  more  cheaply 
at  home  than  in  the  colony. 

The  Colonel's  military  training  had  made  him  an  excellent 
'*  baggage-master,"  and  he  was  proud,  not  without  reason,  of  his 
skill  in  packing,  and  of  the  order  aud  system  applied  to  the  care  aud 
disposal  of  his  belongings. 

One  notable  precaution — copied  from  the  practice  of  a  regiment 
on  the  line  of  march — was  to  plaster  a  gref^t  printed  label  on  every 
case  or  package,  bearing  his  name,  ultimate  destination,  the  number 
of  the  case,  and  its  uses  during  the  voyage.     The  address  was  : — 
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Colonel  St.  Evelyn, 

Sydney, 

Cape  Breton. 
Per  S.S.  Apollo. 


No. 


while  the  lighter  pieces  had  the  word  "Cabin,"  and  all  the  heavy 
the  word  "  Hold." 

Lij/ht  and  heavy  alike  were  now  mustered  under  the  owner's 
experienced  eye,  to  be  counted  and  examined  ;  while  Gibbings,  with 
8,  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  a  little  way  off  on  a  coil  of  rope,  quietly 
observant,  but  unable  lor  prudential  reasons  to  assist  his  old  master. 

Some  one  else  had  an  eye  on  the  St.  Kvelyns'  baj^gage — that  was 
soon  evident.  From  the  moment  the  hold  was  opened  Podifat  had 
come  aft  and  loafed  about  as  near  as  he  dared. 

Presently  the  Colonel,  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  rejoined  his 
wife  upon  the  poop.  Then  Gibbingssaw  Podifat  slily  draw  near  the 
baggage  and  examine  it  in  his  turn. 

He  was  reading  the  address-label— that's  what  he  was  at.  From 
mere  curiosity,  or  with  some  special  purpose  ?  Gibbiugs  could  not 
be  sure. 

A  preconcerted  signal  to  Captain  Sutton  soon  brought  the  young 
officer  to  wliere  Gibbingsnow  stood  waiting. 

"  Tell  the  Colonel,"  the  latter  said,  '•  what  I  caught  the  old  rascal 
doing — that  I'll  stick  to  him  when  he  gets  on  sliore  and  see  where 
he  goes.  If  I  happen  on  more,  I'll  come  or  send  to  the  Colonel's 
hotel — which  is  it,  by  the  way  ?" 

"  The  Acadian,  in  Delia  Torre  Street." 

"  If  I  don't  turn  up  there  I'll  join  him  later  at  Sydney." 

"  But  how  are  you  off  tor  coin,  (libbings  ?  You  may  run  short." 

*'  My  lady  stood  paymaster  before  I  started,  and  I'll  do  fine  for 
some  weeks." 

"  Kemember,  the  Citadel  Barracks  will  always  fiud  me — the  regi- 
ment's there.  I  owe  you  more  tbaa  one  good  turn,  Gibbings,  and  if 
I  can  repay  you  I'll " 

"  Don't  tr.lk  about  it,  sir.  And  don't  stop  with  me  now,  that  son 
of  a  gun  might  suspect  something.  Give  my  message  to  the  Colonel, 
that's  all.  I've  got  my  work  to  do  now.  He's  a  slippery  old  chap, 
and  inows  his  way  about,  I  think,  in  these  parts." 

Old  Podifat  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  over  the  side  when  the 
Apollo  made  fast  b}^  the  wharf.  He  lauded  by  the  steerage  gang- 
way forward,  and  carried  all  his  belongings  with  him.  His  gun  case, 
nearly  new.  Sir  Hubert's  gift,  in  oue  hand,  with  the  other  he  held 
his  salmon-rod,  also  in  its  case,  and  from  the  same  source.  A  light 
bundle  hung  from  the  latter,  and  contained  all  his  personal  kit. 

Gibbings,  still  more  lightly  equipped,  was  close  at  his  heels. 
Halifax  was  new  ground  to  hina,  but  clearly  not  to  the  man  he  fol- 
lowed. 
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Podifat  went  straight  up  the  by-street  that  led  from  the  wharf 
with  the  confident  air  of  one  who  knew  his  way,  although,  as  he 
emerged  into  the  better  part  of  the  city,  he  looked  up  and  around  as 
though  surprised  and  bewildered.  Since  he  had  last  seen  Halifax 
it  had  been  burned  down  more  than  once,  and  emerged  a 
handsome  stone  phcenix  from  the  wood  ashes  of  its  older  con- 
struction. 

Approaching  Hollis  Street  and  the  best  quarter  of  the  city,  he 
paused  to  ask  a  question,  which  Gibbings  overheard,  and  for  whicli, 
recollecting  what  had  occurred  at  the  Liverpool  landing-stage,  ho 
was  pretty  well  prepared. 

"Telegraph  office?  Why,  it's  with  the  post-office  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Buildings,  second  street  to  left,  third  block.  Can't  miss 
it." 

"  All  right,  old  boss,*'  ^aid  Podifat,  going  on  his  road  without  halt- 
ing or  turning  round. 

(iil)bings  paused  on  reaching  the  telegraph  office,  doubtful  whether 
to  enter  with  him  or  wait  outside.  Following  a  sudden  impulse  ho 
passed  the  doors,  and  seeing  Podifat  busy  at  the  desk  slowly  and 
painfully  shaping  his  letters,  took  post  near  him  unobserved.  He 
was  within  earshot  when  Podifat  handed  in  his  message  to  tlu 
oi)erator.     It  was  a  wvetched  scrawl,  almost  illegible. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  schooling?  Sa^an !  what  a  fist! 
L     e— 1 — "  went  on  the  clerk,  spelling  it  letter  by  letter. 

"  Leleu,  Straddlethorpe,  Thorpeshire,  England,"  shouted  Podifat. 
"  I  can  read  it  if  you  can't." 

"  1  ain't  deaf,  my  man.  You'd  better  read  the  rest.  F — i—  s  —k, 
tisk.     Whafsfisk?" 

"  Fishy,  you  fool!  fishy,  Sydney.     That's  all  you've  got  to  send. " 

*•  No  signature  ?     Or  maybe  your  name's  Sydney." 

"  What's  my  name  to  do  with  you  ?  How  much  ?  Seven  dollars  ? 
Who— up  !  'That's  tall.  There's  the mopusses,"  and  Podifat  turned 
to  leave  the  office. 

"Here  !  hold  hard  1  Sign  your  address  at  the  bottom." 

"  Shan't  I  Haven't  got  one.  I'm  only  just  landed  from  the  mail, 
and  I'm  going  straight  home." 

'*  Where's  home  ?     That'll  be  good  enough  for  us." 

"  River  Inhabitants,  Cause  Straits.  D'ye  know  the  township  ? 
That's  where  I  was  born  and  bred,  and  where  some  day  I'll  die,  if 
I'm  'llowed  to  die  in  my  bed." 

"  You'll  maybe  die  with  your  boots  on,  Mr.  Sydney,  if  that's  your 
name.  W^hat  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  went  on  the  clerk  to  Gibbings,  and 
turning  his  back  on  Podifat,  who  str.ii^.htway  left  the  office  mutter- 
ing curses  as  he  wont. 

Gibbings  accounted  for  his  presence  by  inquiring  about  the  tele- 
graph rates  to  S;in  Francisco  and  New-York,  then  hurried  from  the 
ofiice  after  Podifat,  whom  he  tracked  finally  to  the  railway  station, 
wtiere  he  hoard  him  ask  his  way  to  Causo  Straits,  and  heard  thQ 
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••  Train  to  Truro  and  Pictou— take  the  staj^e  on,  or  there  is  a 
steamer  runs  from  Pictou  to  Port  tJawkesbury  twice  a  week.  You 
can  get  on  from  there  attain  by  Bteam  ferry,  or  stage,  where  you 
please." 

•'  Pointing  homeward,  that's  evident,"  Gibbings  said  to  himself. 
''  We  shall  know  where  to  pick  him  up  again  if  we  ""ant  him.  But 
ought  I  to  follow  him  there  ?  I  can  at  any  time,  if  I  like.  I'd  better 
consult  the  Colonel,  perhaps.  Anyway,  I've  found  out  a  good  deal 
already." 

Tliere  was  a  council  of  war  when  Gibbings  reached  the  Acadian 
Hotel  with  the  latest  news.  The  meaning  of  the  cablegram  was 
iirst  discussed. 

"  Sydney  of  course  refers  to  us,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Mrs.  Leleu 
clearly  wished  to  know  our  destination.  Why  the  other  word  fishy  ?" 

"  It  can't  refer  only  to  Sydney  itself,"  mused  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn. 
'•  Of  course  a  seoport  is  iishy  ?  " 

"  We  must  take  the  other,  the  slang  meaning  of  the  word,  my 
dear.  Fishy  is  unsatisfactory — dangerous,  in  fact.  That's  what 
Podifat  implies.  Our  being  at  Sydney  will  be  fishy  for  them,  d'ye 
see  ?  "  went  on  the  Colonel. 

'*  No  doubt,  Ferdinand,  that  is  it.     But  why?  " 

*•  We  may  find  out  when  we  get  there »  Podifat  perhaps  may 
help  us— we  mustn't  let  go  of  hiui." 

"  1  may  catch  him  still  at  the  station,''  said  Gibbings,  starting 
up. 

"  No,  he  raiglit  see  you.  We  know  where  he  is  going.  This  Canso 
is  not  a  long  journey  from  Sydney  :  the  Canso  Straits  separate  Cape 
Breton  i^^lnnd,  unless  I  have  forgotten  my  geography.  But  let's 
have  up  the  maj)." 

They  had  a  large  survey-map  of  the  whole  colony  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  hotel,  and  it  was  soon  unrolled  on  the  table  before  thom. 

''  Canso  ?  Canso  ?  Why  is  the  name  so  familiar  to  me  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  St.  Evelyn. 

"To  be  sure  — I  remember  now.  It's  the  place  where  Priscilla 
Spary  came  from  :  Hubert's  mother,  your  father's  first  wife,"  went 
on  the  Colonel. 

"  Dont  speak  of  her,"  began  Bachel,  with  manifest  disgust. 
•'But  stay.  Here  is  Louisville,  where  the  marriage  took  place.  It 
cannot  bo  far  from  Sydney — what  is  it  ?  " 

"  J'y  the  scale,  some  tweniy-iive  to  thirty  miles." 

"  Tlien  we  know  why  they  think  it  fishy,"  quickly  concluded 
Rachel.  "  These  are  iresh  clues  which  must  surely  lead  us  to 
more." 

"  They  must  be  followed  at  once,"  said  the  Colonel,  decisively. 
•'Arc  yon  <.;anie  to  go  on.  Gibbings  ?  " 

"  For  :  oil,  and  the  mistress,  and  the  children,  sir,  I'd  go  on  into 
the  buKh.  round  the  wold,  to  the  North  Pole  !  Only  give  your  com- 
mands " 

?'  Well,  then,"  the  Colonol  v/as  again  studying  the  map  and  tU^. 
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colonial  railway  guide,  "  you  must  pick  up  this  Podifat  somehow 
and  somewhere,  but  as  soou  as  you  can.  He  will  onJy  have  a  sho'-t 
start,  even  it'  he  took  the  first  train  to  Truro  and  IMcton.  Tho  day 
is  still  young,  and  you  will  catch  the  later  train.  This  will  land  you 
at  Picton  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  rext  boat  to  Port  Hawkesbury — 
to-morrow  night,  or  for  to-mo/row  morning's  stage  for  Autigouish. 
])o  you  understand  ?  Or  shall  I  give  you  a  route-paper,  as  if  you 
were  going  on  escort  ?  " 

"  Tell  lue  the  names  all  over  once  or  twice,  sir.  They're  strange, 
and  1  may  forget  them.'' 

Gibbiugs  soon  learned  bis  Ijsson  by  heart. 

"I  know  my  drill  now.  It's  all  straight  and  plain.  Only  I'd  like 
to  know  how  I  am  to  send  you  word,  or  get  on  to  you  if  there's  any- 
thing important,"  he  asked,  as  if  prepared  to  take  his  departure. 

"  Here,  Gibbings,"  sa'd  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.  '•  I  had  thought  of 
that.  These  envelopes  are  addressed  to  the  Colonel — post  one  any- 
where if  you  want  help  ;  the  post-mark  will  bring  us  to  you,  or  come 
to  us  with  your  news.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  see  you,  my 
good  friend." 

Then  she  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  staunch  old  soldier  and 
bade  him  God-speed. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  St.  Evelyns  again  embarked,  now  upon 
a  small  steamer  that  plied  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Breton  Tho 
Suttons  remained  in  the  garrison  city,  but  it  had  beeu  agreed  that  if 
Sam  could  get  leave  he  was  to  briug  his  wife  to  visit  Sc.  Evelyn, 
while  he  joined  the  Colonel  in  a  banting  exptditioii  after  bear  and 
cariboo  among  the  forest  solitudes  that  margin  the  great  Lake 
Bras  d'Or. 


CHAPTER    LX. 


HUNTERS   AND    HUNTED. 


Gossip  flies  fast  in  a  country  neighborhood.  For  all  the  General's 
anxiety  to  silence  scandal,  his  daughter's  elopement  was  common 
talk  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  servants  at  Hazelgrove  knew 
exactly  what  had  occurred,  and  knowing,  were  not  likely  to  hold 
their  tongues.  The  story  crept  out  into  the  village,  whence,  with 
many  additions,  it  travelled  through  the  country  to  Straddlethorpe, 
where  Sir  Hubert  heard  it  from  the  butlur  the  day  iie  returned 
from  town.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  negotiation  of 
the  loan,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  departure  of  the  Apollo. 

"You  lying  thief!"  cried  Sir  Hubert,  aiming  a  blow  at  Purfrey 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  driving-whip.  "Miss  Etta  bolted!  I'll 
teach  you  to  spread  such  lies." 

"It's  gospel  truth.  Sir  Hubert.  She  went  last  Thursday.  I've 
poeu  a  chap  as  met  the  trap  just  half  a  mile  out  of  Thorj)eciiestieJi" 
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•*  Last  Thursday  1  Then  old  Parker  must  Lave  known,  and  he 
never  let  on  a  word.  Why  did  he  want  to  keep  it  dark  from  me? 
Sinful  old  rof^ue  1  Curse  him — and  her.  IJut  what's  come  of  her  ? 
Has  he  j^ono  after  her  ?  I'd  like  to  go  with  him,  it  it  was  only  to 
be  even  with  them  as  ^ot  her  away." 

As  the  result  of  further  thought,  backed  up  by  a  late  lunch  and  a 
decanter  of  stranji  brown  sherry,  Sir  Hubert  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  over  to  Hazelgrove. 

"My  dear  boy,"  began  the  General  with  elaborate  friendhuess, 
••  when  did  you  get  back  ?  I  had  been  hoping  to  hear  of  or  from 
you,  wondering  why  you  stayed  on  in  town.  Sly  dog  I  Boys  will 
be  bovs,  and  London,  with  money  to  spend,  is  a  most  delightful 
place." 

No  word  of  Etta's  flight.  Even  Sir  Hubert,  with  dull  brutish 
mind,  half  dazed  with  di.iuk,  detected  a  want  of  candor. 

•'  Look  here.  General !  yoi?  ain't  acting  fair  and  square  with  me. 
i  Inow  all  about  it.     Where'n  Etta  ?" 

•'  jixy  dearest  boy,"  repeated  the  General,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
face  and  struggling  with  emotion,  "how  was  I  to  tell  you!  But 
you  will  forgive  me.  If  you  could  know  the  grief,  tiie  pain  and 
a>uguish  I  sufjer,  to  think  a  girl  of  mine  shonUi  so  far  forget  herself! 
I  think  -  I  feel  sure — all  my  children  are  not  like  her." 

So  many  days  had  elapsed  since  the  elopement,  that  the  General 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering  Etta  aud  smothering  up  the 
scandal.  It  was  too  generally  known,  both  the  flight  and  the  harsh 
treatment  that  had  prpceded  it.  Moreover,  the  transaction  with 
Mr.  Issachar  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  General  should  keep 
on  goof*  termu  with  young  Lczaire.  Perhaps  Sir  Hubert  might  now 
transfer  his  attentions  to  one  of  the  other  girla. 

"  Tell  us  more  about  it,"  asked  Sir  Hubert,  rudely.  "  When  did 
she  go  ?     How  ?     With  whom  V" 

The  General  gave  a  short  account  of  the  afifair,  so  far  as  he  had 
elicited  the  details. 

•' It  was  that  Sutton,  of  carse.  Why  didn't  I  do  for  him ?"  cried 
Sir  Hubert.     "  But  I'll  have  his  blood  yet." 

"Hush!  hush!  my  dear  boy.  I  can  understp.nd  your  feelings. 
But  such  dreadful  threats " 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  ?  Have  you  tracked  them  ?  Aren't 
you  going  to  follow  tliem  up  ?" 

"Yes  ;  but  which  way  shall  we  follow  ?  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
what  has  become  of  them.' 

"Have  you  made  no  inquiries.  General?  What  have  you  been 
doing  all  these  days  ?" 

Geueial  Wyndham-Parker  did  n.it  like  to  confess  that  he  had  ab- 
stainod  from  all  action  because  he  was  ashamed  to  take  it.  He 
hated  the  scandal,  aud  wished  to  attract  no  further  atteujiou  to  it. 
An  unpleasantness  tL;  t  cannot  be  mended  is  best  allowed  to  blow 
over. 

'•'  Well,  I  have  been  so  much  upset— my  dear  wife  has  beep  so  ill 
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—that  I  couldn't  take  any  steps.  But  if  you  wish  it  -  and  I  think  [ 
ought — I  will  go  to  the  police.  Some  inquiries  slioalil  be  set  ou  foot. 
I  ought  to  kucw  what  has  become  of  lusr,  wicked,  misi^uiiled  "^irl 
though  she  be.  Will  you  ride  in  with  mo  to  Markob  Hoephatu  ?  I  will 
order  a  horse.     We  will  call  on  the  chief  constable. *' 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  v/aut  me  for  that,  (leueral,"  said  Sir  Hu- 
bert, with  the  strange  reluctance  he  always  showed  to  be  brought 
into  close  relations  with  the  police.  "  I'm  game  to  go  with  you  any- 
where, after  them;  or  I'll  go  alone,  if  only  you  give  me  tho  tip. 
Come  ou  to  Straddlethorpe  after  you  have  seen  if  there  is  auythiug 
to  tell,  or  I  will  come  back  here." 

The  conversation  which  followed  was  desultory,  a  repetition  and 
variation  of  that  whicii  had  gonu  before.  It  was  euded  when  they 
p£tited  in  Haverstock  :  the  (loneval  riding  to  Market  Ileepham,  Sir 
Hubert  returning  to  tho  Hall. 

Old  Purfrey  met  him  with  a  telegram. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Leleu. 

'*  News;  meet  me  Market  Reepham  station  four-thirty." 

It  was  then  nearly  four. 

"Run  round  to  the  stables."  shouted  Sir  Hubert  to  Purfrey 
want  a  carriage,  the   brougham,  in   less  thau  live  iiiiuutcs. 
8li[)py,  all  of  you,  or  you'll  get  tho  sack." 

Sir  Hubert  was  in  such  haste  that  ho  followed  hiuisolt',  and  helped 
to  harness  and  put  to. 

"  Make  room  there  ! — give  me  tho  ribbons,"  ho  said  to  the  groom, 
and  flogging  the  big  mare  iu  the  shafts,  began  a  wild  break- neck 
dri\e  which  got  him  to  Market  Keephaui  just  within  the  time. 

Mrs.  Leleu  was  at  the  window  of  a  second-class  couipartnaent  as 
the  train  ran  in,  and  at  a  signal  from  her  Sir  Hubert  turned  away  to 
leave  the  station.  She  followed  close,  whispering,  "  Come  on  :  into 
the  town,  anywhere  private.     I  want  to  speak  to  you  (luittly.'' 

"  Here,  jump  iu."  Sir  Hubert  held  open  the  brougham  door. 
"  He  cau  drive  towards  the  Hall,  ov  on  the  Thorpechester  road. 
AVhat  have  you  got  to  tell  me  that  wouldn't  ke.p  ?" 

"That  blackguard  Colonel  has  started  for  America — I  fancy  for 
Halifax.     They  told  me  as  much  at  t,ho  steam  packet  ollice." 

"  is  he  fly,  think  you  ?     Has  he  gone  out  alone  '?" 

"  No  ;  all  his  brood  is  with  him.  That's  what  I  don't  understand. 
He  may  bo  going  out  to  settle,  but  vvLiy  there  ?  1  don't  like  it,  nob 
a  little  bit." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?" 

"  It  will  depend  on  what  I  hear."' 

"Jacob  is  going  in  the  same  ship.  He  is  to  let  mo  know  at 
Straddlethorpe — I  gave  him  that  address— and  I've  come  hero  to 
wait  for  more  news,  ' 

"  You  don't  want  to  wait  at  the  Hall,  do  you?"  asked  Sir  Hubert, 
sulkily. 

"  Somewhere  near.  Why,  ain't  I  welcome  ?  Have  you  got  Rcmo 
madam  or  missy  there  ?  I  don't  care  —so  long  as  it  isn't  tliat  wiu'to- 
liverod  jade  you  wanted  to  marry.   Bat  you  ciiut  do  that,  not  now," 
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••  How  do  yoii  l<now  that  ?    You  have  heard,  then,  Hhe's  gone  ?" 

*'  I  |^ues8(  d  it.  I  saw  her  this  morniug— I  was  j^oing  to  tell  you — 
Baw  her  wjtli  hv\'  mau." 

•'What!"  Hcreamed  Hubert.  "Saw  her  I  And  you  didn't  tell 
me!  When,  how,  and  wliero  did  you  see  her?'*  He  clutched  his 
companion  fiercely  by  the  arm. 

*'  Ou  board  the  tender  ;  ^oiug  off  to  the  Apollo  with  that  man — 
the  same  man  as  UHod  to  come  philandering  after  her  down  here. 
They  were  with  the  St.  Evelyn  lot,  under  their  wing." 

Sir  Hubert's  next  remark  was  sjjoken  to  his  coachman  through 
the  frout  window  of  the  brougham. 

"  Drive  bajk  to  town — to  the  police  oflBce.  Drive  like  hell,  d'ye 
hear  :''  ho  slioutf-d. 

'•  Not  there.  Don't  go  there  ;  it  isn't  safe.  I'd  rather  they  did 
not  SCO  us  tof^ethor,"  protoHted  Mrs.  Leleu. 

"There  in  no  reason  they  should.  You  can  sit  back  in  the 
brougliam  and  wait  while  I  run  in.  I  must  see  old  Parker.  I  may 
catch  him  thore." 

The  (ieneral  was  still  with  the  chief  constable  in  the  outer  ofilce 
on  the  first  floor  wlien  Sir  Hubert  burst  in. 

•'  I've  heard  of  her.     She  has  «i,one  by  steamer  this  morning." 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  fellow,"  interposed  the  General.  '•  What 
extraordinnry  story  is  this  ?  How  ou  earth  have  you  heard,  and 
how  much  ?" 

Sir  Hubert  Lezaire,  without  surrendering  the  source  of  his 
information,  repeated  what  Mrs.  Leleu  had  told  him. 

"  By  the  Apollo,  from  Liverpool,  this  morning?"  said  the  chief 
constable,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  ofiice  ••  Bradshaw."  "  For 
Halifax  and  Portland,  viti  Londonderry." 

"  Then  we  shall  catch  them  at  Londonderry  if  we  give  chase. 
Yoicks  !  Tally-ho  !"  and  Sir  Hu])ert  gave  an  unearthly  yell.  "  Come 
along,  General;  you  shall  tear  her  from  them.  It's  no  good  going 
without  you.'' 

"From  them  ?"  asked  the  General,  amazed. 

"Yes,  them;  the  St.  Evelyns.  Slie's  with  that  murdering  Col- 
onel and  silly  white-faced  l^achel.  I  know.  Some  one  has  told  me 
who  saw  them  all  together." 

"  (yolonel  St.  Evelyn?  To  dare  to  mix  himself  up  with  my 
affairs  !     He  ought  to  have  been  hanged,  and  will  be  yet." 

"  If  he  isn't  drowned,"  said  Captain  Biacebridge,  laughing.  *'  But 
seriously — you  don't  tax  him  still  with  that  Straddlethorpe  crime  ?" 

*'  I'm  as  certain  still  as  if  I'd  seen  him  do  it.  The  law  made  a 
ghastly  /?a.s'(7o  there.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  agree  with 
me?"  went  on  the  General,  seeing  the  chief  conatable  shake  his 
head. 

"I  don't;  I  never  did,  thoroughly — but  loss  than  ever  within  the 
last  few  weeks.     Sinnothiug  very  curious  has  turned  up,  you  know." 

"  What !     More  evidence  ?     Some  fre.sh  clue  ?" 

^*  'The  strangest  and  strongest  clue.     We  came  the  other  day  upoQ 
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Walt  a  moment,"  Raid  tho  cliief  couHtablo,  Ruddcnly  cor* 

renting  biiiiHolf.  He  saw  tbat  Sir  lliihert,  with  ea<»er  faco  aixl 
widoopeii  eyes,  vvhh  listeuiug  to  overy  word.  "  C'omo  inside/'  tuid 
Captain  Bracebricij^o  led  tbo  way  to  an  iuuor  piivatu  rooiu,  and 
closed  tbe  door  bebiud  bim. 


CHAPTER     LXI. 

ONLY   A   woman's    HAIR. 

The  inner  room  to  wbicb  Captain  Braco bridge  conducted  General 
Wyndbam -Parker  was  biH  own  private  ottioe, comfortably  furniBbed, 
witb  an  armcbair  beside  tbe  writiug-desk,  into  wbiclt  tbe  cbief 
constable  motioned  t)io  General,  wbile  be  bimself  went  to  a  cup- 
board in  tbe  corner  of  tbo  room.  Tbis  cupboard  be  unlocked  witb  a 
key  from  bis  own  buucb. 

"  I  call  tbis  my  curiosity-sbop,"  said  Captain  Bracebridge.  "  It'n 
a  sort  of  museum  where  I  keep  under  lock  and  k«y  auytiiing  con- 
nected with  big  casos.  Here,  for  instance,  is  tlio  gun  seized  Iroiu 
one  of  the  Blyt*r.*(>od  poachers;  you  remember  the  case,  when  poHce 
constable  Davis  was  shot.  And  this  is  the  identical  saucepan  in 
which  Mother  Baskelf  boiled  her  husband  after  she  had  chopped  huu 
up  witb  a  hatchet.  And  this  is  a  bit  of  tbo  rop«  that  banged  her 
and  her  precious  boy,  who  was  an  accomplice." 

••  Very  curious,  certainly,"  replied  the  General,  shuddering.  "  But 
wbat  have  these  things  to  do  with  the  Straddlethorpo  case  ?" 

•'  Nothing,  of  course.  But  this  has,  and  it  is  what  I  wanted  to 
show  you."  Captain  Bracebridge  now  produced  the  celebrated  In- 
verness, wbicb  bad  been  added  to  tho  museum  after  Earswick  had 
brought  it  over  from  tbe  North  Lodge. 

"  That  greatcoat !  Surely  it  isn't  tbe  Colonel's  missing  Inver- 
ness ?" 

"  But  it  is,  and  nothing  else.  I  should  have  recognized  it  from  the 
description.  But  besides,  it  was  identified  by  the  Colonel's  man, 
Gibbings,  \\bo  helped  to  find  it." 

"  Doesn't  that  look  rather  suspicious  ?  You  remember  it  was  bis 
evidence  tbat  saved  the  Colonel.     Probably  he  was  an  accomphce." 

"  Tbe  circumstances  under  wbicb  the  coat  was  found  satisfactor- 
ily dispose  of  that  suspicion,"  said  the  chief  constable,  as  he  went 
on  to  detail  tbe  facts. 

"  Then  you  think  it  had  been  hitlden  there  in  the  Straddlethorpe 
Lodge  on  purpose  ?"  asked  the  General  after  be  had  beard  the 
whole  story. 

"  I  do,  and  by  the  persons,  or  more  exactly  tbe  person,  who  bad 
used  it  as  a  disguise.'' 

"  But-  but  that  is  bringing  us  on  to  tbe  trail  of  the  real  culprit, 
always  supposing  it  was  not  the  Colonel.  Why  should  not  be  have 
bidden  tbe  coat  V" 
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"  You  don't  ^ivo  up  a  point  easily,  Cleneral,"  Haid  Captain  Brace* 
bri(lj»o.  with  a  Hmilo.  "  I  shoiild  bo  Horry  to  liJivo  you  anainst  ino. 
liut  how  couhi  the  Colonel  have  worn  it?  It  wrh  decided  in  court 
that  he  never  went  to  Cleohnry  the  nJf^ht  the  poiHon  was  hon^ht." 

**  Only  on  Oihhin«^H'H  evidence,  whi.  h  1  have  never  heliovcul.  I 
HHiHt  have  more  than  that  to  Hati.sfy  n.  j  that  it  wati  not  St.  Kvelya 
biniHelf  in  hiH  own  coat  who  viHited  tlie  clieuiiHt." 

Ah  he  spoke  the  deneial  liad  taken  the  Inverness  in  his  hands, 
and  was  turning  it  over  curiously. 

"  I  wish  it  (ould  tell  us  wlio  wore  it  last,"  he  said  thoughtfully: 
♦'  for  that  last,  you  may  deptaid  upon  it,  was  at  Cleobury.  Has  it 
ever  he(;n  overhauled  ?  People  have  been  known  before  now  to 
leave  things  in  their  pocUets.'' 

"  flardly  when  on  such  a  job  as  buying  arsenic  in  disguise.  And 
1  fancy  -  I  am  certain,  I  think — that  the  coat  was  thoroughly  exam- 
ineil  when  we  first  got  hold  of  it.     It  ought  to  have  been." 

"  Who  searched  it '?— you  or  one  of  your  subordinates.  Captain 
Bracebridge?'  said  the  General,  who  by  this  time  was  fumbling  in 
the  many  pocketn  of  the  InvernesH.  "  Whoever  it  was,  be  missed 
this." 

The  General  pulled  out  a  glove,  a  rer*  dogskin  glove,  and  both  in- 
spected it  witli  d(!ep  interest. 

''  One  of  tli(!  Colonel's,  I  suppose,"  said  Captain  Bracobridge. 
*•  Th(ire  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  it  here." 

"  Not  a  hit  of  it.  Trust  a  man  with  a  bouse  full  of  daughters  to 
know  a  woman's  glove.  See  inside  here,  the  number — 0^.  Look  at 
it  for  yourself."  , 

"  A  woman's  glove  ?  By  George  I  you're  right.  Is  there  anything 
more  ?  Allow  me,"  and  the  chief  constable  took  the  coat  from  Gen- 
eral Wyndham- Parker's  hands.  To  get  a  better  light  he  moved 
towards  the  window,  which  was  close  by  the  door  communicating 
with  the  outer  ollice. 

"  I  see  nothing  more,"  he  said.  .  •*  One  or  two  scraps  of  paper 
only,  part  of  a  torn  letter.  A  man's  writing;  I  should  think  Colo- 
nel St.  Kvelyn's.    Do  you  know  his  hand,  General  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  swear  to  it.  ]>ut  you  ought  to  be  able  to  compare  it 
by-and-by.     They  care  of  the  pieces.     Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  All  in  the  pockets,  yes.     But   see   here,  this  is  rather  curious." 

Captain  Bracebridge  had  been  fingering  the  coat,  and  had  passed 
his  hand  along  the  collar  on  the  inner  side.  He  now  held  up  to  the 
light  one  long  hair. 

"  What  is  that  ?  Horse-hair  ?  "  asked  the  General. 

•'  It  is  too  fine  for  that  And  it  is  not  the  Colonel's  ;  too  long,  he 
was  always  close-cropped.  It  is  a  woman's  hair,  General  ;  evidence 
corroborating  the  glove,  that  a  \vom;in  wore  this  coat  last." 

"  What  a  surprising  thing  !  It  must  bo  so,  Bracebridge.  But  what 
wonjan  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  form  an  idea.  A  woman  who  has  ^  '^en  cropping 
up  constantly  of  late,  and  who  is  becoming  more  an  more  impli' 
9ated  iu  the  Straddlethorpe  murdey." 
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••  (lod  blosa  rao !  you  take  my  breath  away.  What  woman  ? 
What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  She  was  houstjkeeper  at  the  IIall,auil  went  by  tbo  name  of  Mrs. 
lichiu.  Wo  have  had  our  eyo  upon  her  hitdy,  and  now  I  thiuk 
there  \h  enough  to  run  her  in,  if  only  we  can  tiud  her." 

"  I  am  fairly  takou  aback.  I  don't  know  what  to  niake  of  it  all," 
Baid  the  Cieuerai,  reluctant  to  part  with  loiit^cherished  convictious. 
"Thischau^os  the  whole  couiplexion  of  the  case." 

'•  You'll  have  to  confesH  you  uiisjtidf^etl  \he  Colonel.  But  I  take  it 
this  means  more  than  the  arrest  of  the  real  murderer  ;  it  is  likely 
to  atTeet  the  ownership  of  the  Hall." 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  youn^  Le/aire  is  mixed  up  in  the  busi- 
ness? Never!  "  cried  the  General,  uj^hast. 

'*  I  shouldn't  like  to  sny  so  much  as  that,  seeiu^  that  ho  is  a  friend 
of  yours  Besides  which,  he  is  out  there"— Captain  Bracebrid^e 
pointed  with  his  thumb  to  the  outer  oflico — "  and  I  shouldn't  like 
him  to  overhear.     Are  you  ^oiu«4  with  him  to  Londonderry  ?  " 

The  General  did  not  know  how  to  auswer ;  ho  was  unhappy,  very 
uuhai»py  in  his  mind.  He  evil  iorttme— or  more  exactly  his  blind 
tupidity,  althoujj;h  he  wouldn't  admit  so  much — had  involved  him 
deeply  in  relations  which  mi^;ht  brinu  him  discredit,  diyjrace,  per- 
liaps  even  a  ruinous  loss. 

"  You  had  better  keep  what  I  have  told  you  to  yourself.  But  espe- 
cially no  word  to  him." 

"Perhaps  we  ouj^htto  ko  back  to  him,"  said  the  General, "although 
for  the  life  of  me  I  don  t  know  what  to  say  now  or  do." 

Sir  Hubert  Lezaire  was  no  louder  in  the  outer  ollico. 

"  Tired  of  waitin<{,  I  suppose  he  has  taken  himself  off,"  said 
Captain  Bracebridj^e.     "  But  I  will  just  inquire." 

A  constable  answered  the  sunimons. 

•'  The  f^entleman  who  was  here,  sir,  drove  away  in  his  brougham 
more  than  ten  minutes  ago." 

••  Left  no  message  '?  Was  he  alone?  " 

♦•  No,  sir.     There  was  a  lady  in  the  carriage  while  it  waited." 

♦'  What  lady  ?  "  cried  the  General.     "  You  must  be  mistaken." 

••  Could  it  have  been  Mrs.  Leleu  ?  " 

•'  That  was  the  lady's  name,  I  think.  Inspector  Earswick  saw 
her  too,  and  I  believe  went  after  the  brougham." 

♦•  That  was  smart  of  him.  He  will  run  them  down,"  said  Captain 
Bracebridge,  with  much  satisfaction,  "  and  we  shall  know  where  to 
find  her  when  she  is  wanted,  which,  I  take  it,  will  be  before  long. 
Can  I  be  of  any  further  use  to  you.  General  ?' 

"  1  cannot  quite  say."  The  little  General  was  growing  more  and 
more  bewildered.  "I  am  so  taken  aback  by  all  thi.s.  Only  I  bog 
of  you  to  keep  ii;e  informed  of  all  that  gou.s  on.  It  will  be  Herious  - 
more  than  se»  lous — if  1  have  allowed  myself  to  be  compromised  by 
this  young  scapegrace,  as  I  greatly  fear  he  is." 

General  Wyndham-Parker  returned  to  Ha/.elgrove  that  night  a 
brokeu-down,  dispirited  man     Having  commuuicatod  the  last  newq 
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about  Ktta  to  his  wife,  ho  proceeded,  with  the  injustice  often  dis- 
played by  the  stronger  Hex,  to  visit  the  Vv'hole  blame  ou  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham- Parker. 

•'  •♦•.  was  all  your  doing,"  ho  repeated.  "Why  did  you  persuade 
me  o3  take  the  follow  up  ?" 

'  You  kn.>w,  Wilfrid,  you  asked  him  here  yourself.  1  shouldn't 
have  thou<,'ht  of  it." 

♦•  You  thou«^ht  he  would  do  for  lea,  and  you  encoura«];ed  his  atten- 
tions to  Etta,  although  I  .strongly  disapproved.  Throwing  our  girls 
ao  his  head,  and  making  a  laughing-stock  of  ourselves  in  the 
county." 

*'  Why,  do  you  think  people  know  about  Etta  ?" 

•'  Know  I     Kvery  one  knows." 

"  And  people  are  talking  about  us  ?  Dear,  dear,  how  distressing  I 
What  do  they  say  ?" 

"  Nothing  to  me,  of  course.  But  old  Etherly  was  chuckling  over 
it  at  the  club— i  am  sure  he  was ;  and  Lord  Prudbames,  who  was 
never  too  friendly,  would  not  look  at  me  in  the  street  to-day." 

••  We  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  our  heads  up — to  look  people  in 
the  face.     That  wicked,  wicked  girl !" 

'•  That's  not  the  worst.     At  least,  she's  off  our  hands." 

"  You  think  they're  married,  then?" 

*'  We  may  be  sure  of  that — or  they  mean  to  be— as  she  was  with 
Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.     But  I  tell  you  there  is  far  worse  behind." 

And  the  General  went  on  to  speak  of  the  suspicions  against  Sir 
Hubert,  and  of  the  bill  transaction,  with  the  awful  responsibilities 
it  would  entail  if  the  Lez;aire  property  ever  went  back  to  the  other 
branch. 

"  We  shall  be  ruined — utterly,"  said  little  Wyndham -Parker,  with 
something  li^e  a  sob.  "  I  can  never  pay.  He'll  make  me  a  bank- 
rupt, that  villainous  Jew  1  I  must  give  up  my  clubs.  We  shall 
have  to  emigrate,  or  I  must  sweep  a  crossing.  God  knows 
what ;■" 

Meanwhile,  full  of  the  new  anxieties  caused  by  what  he  had.  over- 
heard— for  he  had  listened  at  the  keyhole  to  all  the  chief  con- 
stable's talk — £ir  Hubert  had  gone  back  to  Mrs.  Lelea  in  the 
carriage. 

"  We  must  separate  ;  you  are  in  danger.  Where  would  you  like 
to  go?"  he  asked  her  hurriedly,  as,  bidding  the  coachman  drive 
back  to  the  station,  he  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

•'  To  Straddlethorpe,"  she  replied,  very  coolly,  as  soon  as  she  had 
heard  all  that  Sir  Hubert  had  to  tell  her. 

"  That  you  won't.  What  should  I  do?  I  won't  be  dragged  into 
trouble." 

"  You  won't,  eh  ?  You'll  do  just  as  I  tell  you,  and  just  as  I 
choose.  I'm  going  to  Straddlethorpe  to  stay.  You  must  hide  me 
there  for  as  long  as  I  want,  or  until  I  hear  from  Jacob,  d'ye  see  ?" 

••  Bu'j  if  they  come  after  you  ?  They  will— they  may  be  following 
now  " 
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"thope  they  are — the  whole  lot  of  the  Thorjx.-lu'ro  police.  I 
know  thera;  if  they're  like  that  Earswick,  they'll  l»e  efiHily  fooled." 

Earsvick  at  this  moment  was  beliind  in  a  Market  lueuh.im  tly, 
chasing  the  brougham.  He  followed  it.  always  at.  a  reR;  ■  ;•-  ^'ul  dis- 
tance, first  to  the  Market  Reepham  station,  vNhcre  a  porter  put  a 
good-sized  travelling  bag  on  the  driviug-seat  by  the  coachman,  then 
on  again  by  the  highroad  straight  to  the  lodge-gates  of  Straddle- 
tborpe  Hall.  As  it  was  now  dark,  he  promptly  climbed  the  park 
railings,  and  running  across  the  grass,  forestalled  the  brougham, 
which  ha  i  taken  the  more  circuitous  carriage-drive.  From  a  safe 
place  of  concealment  in  ihe  shrubbery,  he  saw  Sir  Hubert  alight 
and  hand  out  his  female  companion.     Both  then  entered  the  house. 

"  Gone  to  ground.  Now  I  must  stop  the  earths.  Some  of  my 
friends  in  the  servants'  hall  will  keep  me  informed  of  her  move- 
ments." 

Through  the  watch  thus  established,  Piarawick  heard  regularly  of 
Mrs.  Leleu  ;  that  she  had  again  taken  up  her  quarters  at  the  Hall, 
but  seemingly  as  a  guest,  not  in  any  menial  ca{)aoity.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  ill,  kept  her  room— or  more  exactly  rooms,  for  a  snug 
suite  had  been  put  at  her  disposal — and  here  she  had  her  meals  and 
spent  all  her  time. 

Several  days  passed,  and  then  the  moment  for  further  action 
arrived.  The  chief  constable  felt  justitied  in  asking  for  a  warrant 
to  arrest  Mrs.  Leleu. 

He  had  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Tinson  for  his  and  Lady 
Lezaire's  informatiou,  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  made  in 
the  Inverness.  At  the  same  time  he  forwarded  the  scraps  of  paper 
found, in  the  pocket,  with  the  female  glove,  and  asked  if  the  hand, 
writing  could  be  identified.  Was  it  Colonel  St.  Evelyn's  or 
whose  ? 

Lady  Lezaire  spoke  without  hesitation.  The  writing  was  either 
Sir  Percy's  or  an  extraordinarily  clever  imitation.  In  either  case 
the  fact  was  strange,  not  to  say  suspicious. 

Mr.  Tinson  sought  the  advice  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor,  who  in 
turn  consulted  the  Public  Prosecutor.  It  was  decided  to  lay  hands 
at  once  on  Mrs.  Leleu ;  and  Earswick,  with  another  policeman,  went 
to  make  the  arrest. 

The  bird  was  flown. 

Sir  Hubert  Lezaire  at  first  clumsily  denied,  then  was  forced  to 
admit,  that  slie  had  been  very  recently  at  the  Hall — an  old  servant, 
he  explained,  to  whom  he  was  glad  to  give  a  home  while  seeking  a 
new  place. 

Earswick  very  properly  refused  toacccpfr  anj'  but  liisown  evidonce 
of  her  departure,  and  made  a  minute  but  fruitless  search  of  the 
whole  house. 
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It  was  the  late  antninn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  year,  ^vhea 
the  St.  EvelyiiH  settled  in  their  new  lioine.  They  were  greeted  hy 
that  glorious  season  known  as  the  Indian  summer,  a  brief  spell  of 
inagbdricent  weather  that  comes  late,  and  with  strange  fleeting  sun- 
shine preludes  the  long  stern  winter  close  at  hand.  Under  a  cloud- 
less sky  the  autumn  landscape  glowed  with  all  the  gorgeous  color 
peculiar  to  the  land  ;  the  dying  leafage  blazed  with  brightness;  the 
strongest  colors,  passing  from  cadmium  to  blood-red,  contrasted 
often  with  vivid  green,  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  Late  flowers  be- 
decked tlie  undergrowth  and  jewelled  the  mossy  grounil,  while 
clusters  of  crimson  btrries  hung  on  many  a  hush.  The  stems  of 
the  trees  Were  of  varied  tint  and  form  ;  snow-white  birch  stood  near 
noble  straight-limbed  hemlocks,  graceful  black  spruce-lir,  and  lofty 
primeval  pine. 

There  was  a  little  settlement  at  the  Nom  de  Dieu  mines ;  the 
shanty-rewidences  of  the  miners,  with  the  stores  to  a  Iminister  to 
their  needs.  The  forest  had  been  cleared  for  half  a  mile  around, 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  stood  the  St.  Evelyns'  house,  framo- 
built — of  wooden  boarding,  that  is  to  say  :  an  unpictures'jue  but 
:Qot  uucomfortabki  dwelling,  of  royal  dimensions,  as  Rachel  thought 
alter  the  narrow  lodging  at  Hariop's  Green. 

It  was  a  rough  and-ready  life  rather  :  they  were  on  the  far  verge 
of  civili;';ation,  if  not  beyond  it.  The  nearest  town  vas  eight  or  ten 
miles  distant  by  the  road,  but  ere  long  the  distanci  would  be  short- 
ened by  half  wlien  winter  froze  the  harbor  hard,  and  a  direct 
track,  marked  out  by  lir-boughs,  was  made  across  the  snow-covered 
ice.  Supplies  had  to  he  laid  in  aL;ainst  the  winter,  the  house  vic- 
tualled with  flour,  and  salt  pork,  and  groceries,  and  tinned  or  canned 
meats  innumerable.  All  tliis  Rachel  saw  to  herself,  advised  and 
assisted  by  the  "helps  "she  found  in  the  settlement:  a  Scotch 
miner's  German  wife,  a  comely  confortable  Frau,  and  a  slatternly 
Irish  girl,  one  of  a  numerous  brood,  crowded  out,  and  glad  to  take 
service  away  from  home. 

While  Rachel  prepared  for  the  long  winter,  and  busied  bevself 
with  the  ordering  of  her  primitive  establishment,  the  Colonel  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  new  work,  p'athering  up  into  his 
strong  hands  the  whole  system  of  admiuistraoion,  taking  command 
of  every  one  and  everything  in  that  matter-of-course,  not-tobe- 
denied  fashion  that  is  only  g  lined  by  military  training.  He  was 
wise  enou'di  to  make  no  changes  till  he  had  mastered  the  whole  of 
the  details  of  working  :  then,  by  rearranging  the  labor  shifts,  and 
exacting  more  punctual  atten  lance,  he  obfcainod  better  results  from 
the  miners  with  less  deraan  Is  on  their  time.  One  of  the  gangers 
tried  a  fall  with  him,  but  was  b-adly  beaten  ;  while  the  clerk  in  the 
office  found  himself  summarily  dismissed  afcer  an  unsucueasful 
Attempt  to  play  fast  aud  loose  with  the  figures. 
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Thus  busily  and  pleasantly  occu|)ied.  a  mouth  slipped  by  almost 
unnoted  by  either  St.  Evelyn  or  his  wife.  They  had  hardly  time 
even  to  wonder  what  Gibbings  was  doing,  and  why  he  had  made 
no  sign  beyond  sending  one  of  the  addressed  envelopes  with  which 
they  had  provided  him.  It  bore  the  postmark  "  River  Inhabitants," 
80  they  were  certain  he  had  reached  the  place  to  which  Podifat  was 
also  pointing.  Beyond  that  they  knew  nothing,  but  were  content  to 
wait  patiently,  and  almost  without  anxiety,  feeling  sure  that  he 
could  be  trusted  to  report  progress  in  due  time. 

The  reader  shall  now  hear  how  Gibbings  fared. 

He  made  the  journey  by  rail  to  Pictou,  a  port  on  the  north  Nova 
Scotian  coast,  and  halted  there  a  day  or  two  without  coming  upon 
any  traces  of  Podifat.  But,  taking  the  local  steamer  to  Port  Hawks- 
bury,  he  found  his  man  on  board.  He  was  able  to  watch  him  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  avoiding  recognition  till  they  landed  at  the  wharf, 
when  Podifat  cvme  upon  him  suddenly. 

"  Holloa,  mate!  where  have  I  seen  you  before?"  he  said,  eyeing 
Gibbings  suspiciously  as  they  stood  together  in  front  ef  the  stage 
office. 

"  On  board  the  Apollo,"  an>i\vered  Gibbings  boldly,  thinking  this 
confession  safer  than  any  denial. 

"  What  are  you  doing  iu  these  parts  ?  Do  you  be'ong  down  here  ? 
Seafaring  ?    Or  a  longshore  sailor  ?" 

"  I  was  cast  away  last  voyage,  picked  up,  and  landed  in  England. 
T  was  in  a  coal  brig  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  I'm  making  my 
way  back  there  to  squeeze  something  out  of  the  owners,  or  get  a 
new  berth." 

'•  You'd  better  be  smart,  then.  It's  getting  late  to  ship.  Why, 
the  ice  may  come  dowu  next  mouth  and  shut  up  all  the  traffic." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  then.  I'd  better  have  stayed  in  Hal- 
ifax, perhaps,  or  even  iu  Pictou.  But  I'm  bound  to  try  for  a  job. 
Anything  doing  round  about  here  ?" 

"  Can't  say.  H  iven't  been  this  way  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
Are  you  going  by  the  stage  ?  Yes  ?  Come  in  and  liquor,  then.  A 
drain  o'  whit^-eye  '11  do  yer  no  harm." 

Gibbings  accepted  the  invitation,  then  stood  drink  in  his  turn, 
and  liberally  repeated  the  process  aft?r  the  stage  started,  till  Podi- 
fat was  half-seas  over,  and  pretty  well  incapable  when  the  settle- 
ment of  River  Inhabitants  was  reached. 

"  You  booked  for  here,  old  boss,"  said  the  driver,  "  so  I  must  put 
yer  dowu.  But  don't  get  lying  ou  the  track  or  staying  out  all  night. 
Here,  some  of  you  boys,"  he  went  oa,  addressing  the  loafers 
who  hung  round  the  stage,  "  help  him  up  to  Aunt  Corckran's  ; 
he'll  get  board  and  lodging  there." 

"  I  guess  I'll  get  dowu  here,  too,"  said  Gibbings  promptly.  "  I 
don't  care  to  go  any  farther  to  night.  So  show  the  way,  lads,  and 
I'll  give  ye  a  hand  with  this  chap." 

Corckran's  boarding-house,  kept  by  a  mulatto  woman,  and  called 
after  her,  was  a  mere  shanty,  with  ouly  two  rooms  besides  the  bar, 
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Podifat  was  laid  iu  one  of  these  upon  a  heap  of  newly  cut  spruce-fiif 
bou«;;hs ;  while  Gibbings,  having  despatched  some  fried  pork  and 
eggs,  found  a  similar  bed  in  another  corner. 

Next  morning  early,  and  long  before  the  fumes  of  drink  had  eva- 
porated from  Podifat's  brain,  Gibbings  started  forth  iu  search  of 
work,  which  he  meant  to  take  as  a  colorable  pretext  for  remaining 
in  the  settlement.  He  found  it  at  a  farmhouse,  a  mile  out,  where 
they  wanted  a  man  to  tend  the  ox- team  and  make  himself  useful 
about  the  place.  Labor  was  not  too  plentiful,  and  a  likely  looking 
fellow,  even  of  Gibbings's  age,  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything 
was  worth  board  and  lodging  and  a  dollar  or  so  a-day. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  he  heard  anything  more  of  Podifat. 
Even  then  it  was  mere  gossip,  the  talk  of  the  farm  kitchen,  brought 
in  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  house  who  had  been  into  the  settlement 
— something  about  a  new  arrival,  in  old  fellow  who  was  having  a 
tall  time,  perpetually  on  the  "scoop,*'  standing  treat  to  all  hands  at 
Aunt  Corckran's  and  keeping  it  up  till  all  was  blue. 

'•  Who  is  he?"  asked  the  father.     "  What  brings  him  this  way  ?" 

*•  He's  come  here  for  sport.  He  was  talking  with  old  Wagahua- 
cook,  the  Indian  hunter,  about  moose-calling,  after  the  Urst  snow, 
promising  to  go  out  to  his  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  Barrens  next 
week,  and  taking  his  chance  of  a  black  bear  before  they  hide  for  the 
winter.  He's  got  an  Al  rifle,  which  he  showed  all  round,  and  talked 
as  if  he  could  use  it.  I  think  he  knew  his  way  about.  No  stranger 
would  want  a'pair  of  moo?e  shank  moccasins,  or  be  so  spry  about 
getting  a  good  buffalo  robe." 

•'  Did  you  hear  his  name,  Angus,  or  what  he  calls  hisself  ?" 

"  Podifat,  I  think.  Aunt  Corckran  seemed  to  know  something  of 
him  and  his  forebears." 

"  I  mind  some  Podifats  in  the  settlement  years  agoue,  and  a  pre- 
cious bad  lot  they  were.  I'd  say  this  was  one  of  them,  although 
they  all  went  to  the  bad,  as  I  believe." 

Gibbings  did  not  like  to  ask  more  just  then,  but  he  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  own  mind  what  he  had  heard,  and  promised 
himself  to  inquire  further  from  Mrs.  Corckran  the  first  time  he  got 
the  chance. 

A  week  passed,  and  then  another,  before  Gibbings  had  any  such 
opportunitiy.  He  heard,  however,  from  time  to  time  of  Podifat, 
who  led  a  life  of  debauchery,  alteruatiug  with  spells  in  the  woods 
after  big  game.  It  was  during  one  of  these  absences  that  Gibbings 
visited  the  settlement,  and  halting  his  team  near  Aunt  Corckran's 
boarding  house,  went  in  for  a  glass  and  a  chance  of  a  chat. 

The  dark-skinned  landlady,  an  agrd  but  still  hale  and  hearty 
woman,  was  alone  in  her  bar,  and  Gibbings,  sipping  his  whisky, 
soon  asked  for  Mr.  Podifat. 

'•  He's  out— in  the  woods,  after  cariboo.  You  want  him  ?  Many 
folks  want  him.  Some  one — very  nice  little  gentleman — was  asking 
for  him  just  now." 

"Don't  you  remember  me.  Aunty?  I  came  with  him  that  first 
eight  by  the  stage,  and  I  sle^t  here  too*" 
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"  Was  that  you,  sah?  I  no  remember  well.  But  how  long  you 
know  him,  sah  ?  You  know  his  sister,  sah  ?  Very  mean  pusson 
that,  sah." 

'*  Where  is  she  now,  Auntie  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  sah ;  me  have  no  dealings  with  any  such  trash. 
Very  bad  woman.     Go  away  to  Halifax,  sah,  years  and  years  ago.'' 

•*  By  herself?     In  service  ?     Got  married  ?     What  ?" 

"  Got  big  thumping  boy,  so  they  told  Auntie.  But  why  you  ask 
so  many  questions — you  the  father  of  that  boy  ?'• 

'* 'Tisn't  likely,  Auntie.  I'd  have  no  call  to  ask  questions  then. 
Only  I  heard  she  was  married  in  Halifax." 

''  I  don't  admit  that's  true,  sah.  But  I  heard  of  her  'nother  time 
ia  service  at  Louisville,  down  by  Sydney  mint-s." 

*'  All  this  is  worth  hearing,"  thought  Gibbings  to  himself,  won- 
dering how  he  might  manage  to  hear  more.  But  the  team  was 
waiting,  and  Mrs.  Corckrau  seemed  disinclined  for  further  talk.  So 
he  took  himself  off.  intending  to  visit  the  settlement  again. 

As  he  left  the  bur  a  man  came  in  fairlv  well  dressed,  wearing  a 
big  overcoat  with  a  lur  collar,  and  what  is  locally  termed  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  He  might  have  been  some  land  agent's  clerk  from  the 
city,  or  a  Yankee  speculator  prospecting  for  petroleum.  But  Gib- 
bings paid  him  no  special  attention  beyond  giving  him  "  good 
day." 

He  did  not  see  that  the  new-comer  started  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  or  hear  him  ask  Mrs.  Corckrau  abruptly— 

"  Who's  that  ?" 

•'  Don't  know  zackly,  sah.  A  teamster  working  out  to  Sandy 
M'Anespey's  farm  about  a  mile  away.  But  your  friend  Mr.  Podifat 
will  tell    you.     They   travelled  here   together  a  fortnight  or  more 


ago. 
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'*  Were  he  and  Podifat  good  friends  ?  Did  they  see  one  another 
often  ?" 

'•  Reckon  they  didn't  much.  Anyway,  this  chap's  hungering  to 
see  him  now,  wondering  when  he'd  be  back  from  the  woods  ;  pre- 
tending he  knew  him  and  his  family  aud  sister — all  lies." 

••  Podifat's  sister  I     What  did  he  say  he  knew  about  her  ?" 

"  Nary  word.  Thought  she  was  married  in  Halifax.  But  I  knew 
better  than  that,  and  told  him  so.  He  was  only  asking  foolish  ques- 
tions.    Think  be  wanted  to  make  me  mad." 

•♦  Can  I  lodge  here  till  Mr.  Podifat  comes  back  ?  What  do  you 
charge  for  board  ?" 

"  Four  dollars  a- week,  sah.  Make  you  very  comfortable.  You 
like  to  stay  ?" 

"  I'm  on.  I'll  just  step  down  to  the  stage  office  for  my  bi.g  and 
be  back  before  dark." 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  sah.  Perhaps  Mr.  Podifat  com©  home  by 
then." 
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WHAT   THE   PARSON   WROTE. 
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SoMK  days  elapsed  before  Gibbings  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  settle* 
ment.  Tbis  time  he  went  without  his  team,  on  a  simple  message 
about  some  winter  fuel.  His  business  despatched,  he  went  on,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  Mrs.  Corckran's. 

The  bar  was  well  attended  that  day.  A  number  of  sycophantic 
loafers  stood  around,  sucking  up  freely  all  that  Mrs.  Corckran  served 
out — whisky,  and  white-eye,  and  fine  old  Jamaica  rum.  It  was  all 
paid  for,  she  said,  and  Gibbings  at  once  knew  by  whom.  Tliere  was 
old  Podifat,  a  little  more  drunk  than  usual,  leaning  on  the  bar 
counter,  talking  about  his  prowess  with  the  gun,  and  his  unlimited 
supply  of  funds. 

Gibbings  took  his  place  amongst  the  rest,  meaning  to  await  events. 
It  was  imprudent  to  talk  further  with  Aunt  Corckran  just  then,  but 
he  might  get  speech  with  her  later,  or  perhaps  with  Podifat  him- 
self. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all  a  man  rushed  out  from  an  inner  room,  went 
straight  to  Podifat,  and  took  him  roughly  by  the  u,rm. 

••  Here,  Jacob,  you  sot  1  drop  all  this.     What  call  have    you  to 


c»» 


stand  treat  r 

The  voice  was  so  familiar  to  Gibbings,  that  he  bent  h'>  eyes 
eagerly  on  the  new-comer.  It  was  the  same  man  that  he  had  met 
at  the  door  of  the  shanty  a  few  days  previously,  but  without  the  fur 
coat  and  tall  hat.  The  face  was  plainly  visible,  and  in  spite  of  the 
small  black  moustache  and  the  now  closely  cropped  black  hair,  he 
bad  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Mrs.  Leleu. 

Their  eyes  met.  Did  she  know  him  too  ?  He  still  wore  his  wig 
and  beard,  and  hoped  she  did  not  penetrate  his  disguise.  In  auy 
case,  there  was  no  need  for  remaining  there — it  was  neither  natural 
nor  prudent.  Besides,  this  was  news  that  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
Colonel  St.  Evelyn. 

Swallowing  his  glass,  at  Podifat's  expense,  he  went  straight  out 
of  the  shanty  and  into  the  settlement. 

He  was  revolving  in  his  mind  now  how  he  could  best  and  most 
safely  communicate  with  the  Colonel.  As  we  know,  his  scholarship 
was  limited ;  and  whom  could  he  trust  in  a  strange  place  to  write 
a  letter  for  him  on  such  an  urgent  yet  strictly  confidential 
matter  ? 

To  whom  should  he  apply  ?  The  police  ?  Where  was  he  to  find 
a  constable  in  this  sparsely  settled  country  ?  and  could  the  nearest 
representative  of  the  law  be  trusted  when  found  ? 

A  parson  ?  Ah  !  that  was  a  better  idea.  But  there  was  none  in 
in  the  township— no  church  of  any  persuasion,  sv)  far  as  he  knew, 
within  miles. 

He  went  to  the  post-office  in  the  general  store,  just  where  the 
stages  stopped,  and  aslied  for  a  clergy mau. 
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»'  What  for  ?  To  tie  you  up  ?  Won't  the  registrar  do  7  Or,  if 
it's  a  christening,  \e\ve  it  alone.  As  to  burying,  any  one  can  do 
that.  We've  no  use  I'or  a  parson  here.  You  must  try  across  to  Canso, 
t'other  side  of  the  Gut." 

"  Who  shall  I  ask  for,  and  how  am  I  to  get  across  ?" 

•'  Parson  Lawford — that's  the  name.  Go  down  to  the  beach;  some 
one'll  put  you  across  in  their  whaleboat  if  you'll  plank  down  a 
dollar." 

The  narrow  seaway  that  divides  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  from 
the  Nova  Scotia  mainland  is  known  as  the  Gut  or  Straits  of  Canso : 
it  was  barely  a  couple  of  miles  wide  at  this  point,  and  the  shore  was 
not  many  hundred  yards  from  the  settlement. 

Gibbings  found  a  boat  without  difficulty,  and  was  soon  ferried 
over. 

"  Will  you  be  long  ?"  asked  the  fisherman  who  had  piloted  him,  a 
hybrid  creature  in  homespun,  half  backwoodsman,  half  sea- 
dog. 

'*  I'm  going  up  as  far  as  the  clergyman's,  if  yon  know  where  that 
is •• 

*♦  Up  there  ;  the  red  and  white  frame  house  above  the  church." 

"  I  can  get  there,  do  all  I  have  to  do,  and  be  back  inside  of  an 
hour,"  said  Gibbings. 

"  Make  it  that,  stranger,  and  I'll  wait ;  but  not  a  minute  more. 
It's  easy  crossing  now,  but  the  tide's  making  fasf<,  the  wind's  agin 
iis,  and  the  race'U  soon  run  seven  or  eight  knots.  Nothing  less  than 
a  screw  steamer  could  put  you  back  then." 

Gibbings  promised  to  return  within  the  time,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  not  so  good  as  his  word. 

Scaling  a  rather  steep  track  he  entered  a  pine-wood,  through  which 
a  path  led  to  the  minister's  house.  Asking  and  obtaining  an  inter- 
view, he  proceeded  to  business  at  once. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lawford  was  a  plain  man,  plain  even  to  uncouth- 
ness— roughly,  nay,  shabbily  dressed  in  a  faded  rusty  black  homespun 
coat,  and  trousers  stu£fed  into  long  boots.  He  had  an  honest  face, 
set  in  a  fringe  of  stubby  iron-grey  hair,  and  spoke  with  a  marked 
colonial  accent  or  "  burr." 

"Want  me  to  write  a  latter  for  you?  I  have  no  objection. 
You  are  a  distressed  seaman,  I  suppose — British  or  colonial  ?'' 

*'  Neither,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  exactly,  if  you  will  first  take  dov^n 
what  I'v3  got  to  say." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  Honored  sir,"  began  Gibbings,  dictating,  "  I  write,  as  was  agreed 
between  us  and  your  good  lady,  my  respects  to  her  end  the  family, 
and  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  at  since  I  sent  you  the  first  envel- 
ope. Well,  sir,  I  tracked  down  that  chap  to  his  own  home  hard  by 
here.  They  remembered  him  well  as  a  bad  lot,  likewise  his  sister, 
who  is  now  with  him.  I  could  take  my  oath  of  this,  although  she 
is  not  the  same  quite  as  when  '^e  knew  her.  She  is  that  Mr*.  Leleu, 
^pd  no  one  else,    But  her  real  oame  is  Podifat,  or  was— leastways  it 
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must  be  if  she's  Podifat's  Rister,  as  I  am  prepared  to  swear.  They 
are  together  now,  in  the  settlement  of  liiver  iDbabitauts  ;  but  she  ia 
in  different  clotb'^s,  disguibed  as  a  man. 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  not  all.  They  tell  me  she  had  a  son,  but  I 
can't  bear  who  the  father  was.  If  it  wasn't  that  we  know  he  had 
another  mother,  I'd  say  it  was  this  very  Sir  Hubert  Lezaire.  Of 
course,  as  I  understand,  Sir  Hubert's  mother  was  called  Spary,  and 
Bhe  is  dead." 

'*  What's  all  this  you're  asking  me  to  write  ?"  interrupted  the 
clergyman.  "  And  what  are  you  doing  in  these  parts  ?  Are  you  a 
detective  officer  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  not  a  regular  detec  sir.  ^ui  it's  got  to  do  with  tlvti 
great  Lezai.  '  case,  of  wbicb  you   siaT  U  s'e  heard." 

"  Yes,  something.  The- g  were  Uijuin^B  here  a  year  or  two  ago 
about  some  people  connected  w  ♦^h    •  " 

"  The  last  baronet,  Sir  Percy,  ran  .if  will  '*■.  girl  from  hereabouts, 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  present  baronet, — t^  pary,  she  was  called." 

"  I  know  the  name  of  Spary  well :  it  was  that  of  the  pre^fious  in- 
cumbent here.  But  they're  all  dead,  and  that's  what  I  told  the 
agents  who  were  inquiring.   One  of  the  girls  had  gone  o£f — that  was 

Perfectly  well  remembered,  but  not  the  name  of  the  man  who  took 
er  away." 

"  It  was  Sir  Percy  Lezaire." 

"  So,  it  was  thought,  I  remember  now,  and  believed.  But  that 
was  not  the  name,  nor  was  he,  as  I  have  since  learnt,  the  person. 
The  man  who  eloped  with  Priscilla  Spary  was  called  Lehague.  He 
came  from  Cape  Breton,  and  they  went  back  there." 

*^  Then  they  couldn't  have  been  Sir  Hubert's  parents.  Who  were 
they?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Percy  of  course  was  one,  or  how  could  Hubert  be  bar- 
onet now  ?  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  mother,  that's 
all.  Probably  it  is  this  woman  Podifat  I  have  written  about  for  you." 

"  Then  she  would  be  Lady  Lezaire,  and  she  isn't.  Trust  her  to 
claim  it  if  she  was  entitled.  But  I  am  getting  mixed.  The  matter 
wants  better  brains  than  mine  to  clear  it  up.  Perhaps,  sir,  you 
wouldn't  mind  putting  down  what  you  have  just  said,  all  in  your 
own  words.   The  Colonel  will  understand  better  than  if  I  told  him." 

Mr.  Lawford  wrote  down  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts,  which  he 
read  to  Gibblijgs. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  ?"  he  then  asked. 

•*  Only  say  that  I  will  follow  as  fast  as  I  can  travel.  There  isn't 
TQUch  more  for  me  to  do  here,  and  I'm  pining  to  rejoin  the  Colonel 
tnd  serve  again  alongside  and  under  him." 

The  letter  comi^eted,  Gibbings  produced  a  second  envelope  with 
which  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn  had  supplied  him,  saying — 

"  Sign,  sir,  in  my  name  :  William  Gibbiugs.  Then  put  it  in  this, 
which  is  all  ready  for  the  post.  Will  you  read  the  address,  sir,  and 
make  a  note  of  it,  for  I'm  sure  my  master  and  missus  would  like  tQ 
gee  vou  and  thank  you  if  at  aay  time  you  pass  that  way." 
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All  this  had  occupied  but  half  an  hour,  and  Oibbings  started  back 
for  the  slioro  fully  satisfied  that  he  would  find  his  boat  and  boatman 
still  there. 

But  during  his  absenco,  two  other  persons,  who  had  also  crossed 
tho  Straits  and  landed  higher  up,  came  down  through  the  fir- woods 
to  wbt  re  the  fisherman  waF  waiting. 

*•  /      you  the  honr  that  fc-ried  a  chap  over  half  an  hour  ago  from 
•ihabitants  ?"  '^.sked  one,  who  was  no  other  than  Podit'at. 
,  yirree.    Do  y3U  want  a  pa;  < age  back  ?"  was  tho  answer. 
;  no  more  does  he.    He  sent  as  to  tell  you,  you  needn't  wait," 
difat'd  companion.    '•  W'^  were  to  pay  you  what  he  promised." 

"  (>ne  dollar.  Hau'^  it  over  then,  quick,  and  I'll  up  stick  and  be 
oSP.    Tiie  st.eaLrb  getting  stronger  every  second." 

The  money  was  paid,  the  fisherman  ran  up  his  big  sail,  and  was 
soon  far  out  in  the  stream  on  his  homeward  voyage. 

"Now,  Jacob,"  said  Podifat's  companion  as  they  walked  quickly 
np  the  bank  and  into  the  wood,  "  there's  no  one  to  interfere  with 
us,  and  we  can  fix  this  job  our  own  way.  I  mean  to  know  !>ether 
it's  Gibbings  or  his  ghost." 

"  What  odds  ?    What  harm's  he  doing  ?" 

"If  it's  him  he's  come  after  us,  and  must  have  fonnJ. i^.t  ri^cre 
than  he  ought  to  know.  The  game's  getting  despei^.^  «^nd  we 
must  play  close." 

*•  You  wouldn't  lay  hands  on  him?" 

"  That  will  depend.  Let's  watch  him  well ;  I  shall  k.  lo  .7  him,  or 
I'm  a  bigger  fool  than  I  think.    Hush  !  stand  back — here  he  comes." 

They  withdrew  in  among  the  tree-stems,  and  were  quite  hidden 
from  view  as  Gibbiugs,  fearing  no  evil,  hurried  along  the  forest 
path,  making  for  the  boat  he  had  left  on  the  shore  below.  He 
passed  quite  close  to  where  they  watched,  crushed  against  the  very 
tree  that  sheltered  them,  and  was  riddled,  so  to  speak,  through  and 
through  by  two  pair  of  shrewdly  penetrating  eyes. 

"  Gibbiugs!  I  could  swear  to  him,''  hissed  one  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
into  the  ear  of  the  other.  "  After  him  !  Give  it  nim — on  the  head ! 
Now!" 

Next  instant  Gibbings  lay  stretched  senseless  on  the  fir-needles 
that  carpeted  the  path.  As  he  fell  his  wig  was  disarranged  and  his 
beard  went  all  awry. 

"  I  tiiought  as  much.  He  has  hunted  us  close.  But  the  scent 
is  overrun  now," 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him?  Finish  him?  'Tisn't  safe, 
Priss." 

"Let's  see  first  what  he's  got  on  him." 

And  with  a  few  dexterous  twists  of  the  hand,  the  woman— the 
reader  will  have  guessed  before  this  tbat  it  was  Mrs.  Leleu — turned 
out  the  pockets  of  the  prostrate  Gibbiugs,  and  became  possessed  of 
all  they  contained. 

The  chief  prize  was  the  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  St.  Evelyn, 
which  had  but  just  been  indited,  and  which  gave  this  preciou^ 
^guple  all  the  information  they  recj^uired. 
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This  settles  bis  bash,"  said  Mrs.  Leieu  grimly,  with  a  fell 
murderous  look  in  her  eyes.  '*  Here,  Jacob,  take  bim  l)y  the  liead  ; 
rU  help  with  ber  heels.  Now  oirai^ht  on  to  the  beach.  He  shall 
be  found  drowned,  if  he's  pl;jked  up  at  all ;  but  this  strong  current 
ought  to  sweep  him  out  into  the  Atlantic.  If  he  is  found,  it  will  be 
said  he  was  drunk  and  fell  into  the  sea." 

One !  two  I  three  I  The  body  was  swung  backwards  and  forwards 
to  get  impetus,  and  then  flung  out  into  the  fast-flowing  eddying 
tide. 

"  He's  silenced  and  done  for,"  said  Mrs.  Leleu.  *'  But  he  brought  it 
all  on  himself.  Cursed  idiot !  why  did  he  meddle  with  onr  affairs  ? 
Come  on,  Jacob;  we  must  clear  out  of  here.  Lat's  get  back  to  our 
boat  and  cross  as  quick  as  we  can." 

"  It's  a  bad  job,  Priss.  They  might  bring  it  home  to  us,  and  it  'd 
put  the  rope  round  our  necks.  You  won't  stay  on  at  River  Inhab- 
itants after  this  ?" 

'*  That's  as  may  be.  I'm  half  inclined  to  go  on  where  this  letter's 
addressed.     Anyway,  we'll  send  it  ahead  of  us." 

••  Never,  Priss.  You  wouldn't  let  them  learn  all  that's  written 
there." 

"  D'ye  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  I'll  tell  them  something  quite  different 
to  that — something  that  will  explaiu  the  disappearance  of  that  fool 
there,"  and  Mrs.  Leleu  pointed  darkly  to  the  streaming  tide. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 


WHAT  THE  OTHERS  READ. 


The  racing  swirling  waters  had  sucked  in  the  body  consigned  to 
them,  and  it  was  lost  to  sight  for  the  few  seconds  that  Podifat  and 
Mrs.  Leleu  continued  to  watch  it.  But  contact  with  the  icy-cold 
water  acted  with  immediately  reviving  effect,  and  with  returning 
consciouness  revived  the  strongest  of  all  human  instincts,  self-pre- 
servation. Intuitively,  almost  automatically,  Gibbings  began  to 
battle  with  the  hostile  element ;  and  then,  as  he  gained  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  he  struck  out  manfully, 
with  the  desperate  determination  indeed  of  a  man  fighting  for  his 
life. 

Although  the  current  had  at  first  swept  him  out  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  direction  of  the  stream  soon  changed,  and  while 
still  bearing  him  rapidly  onwards,  helped  him  in  his  efforts  to  regain 
the  land. 

Gibbings  was  fortunately  a  good  swimmer,  and  be  made  a  stout 
fight  far  his  life.  He  deserved  to  save  it,  and  he  did ;  but  it  was 
a  very  bedraggled,  disconsolate,  much-wearied  figure  that  emerged 
from  tl  o  ja,  a  mile  or  more  beyond  Oanso  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Gut). 
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What  was  hetodo  next?  Still  da/.td  with  the  blow  he  had  received, 
bei'umhed  with  cold  as  he  shivered  in  his  drii)i)ing  wet  cloth«'H,  it 
was  difVicult  for  him  to  realize  exactly  what  had  occurred — whetlier 
he  had  fallen  or  been  struck  (town,  lie  looked  around  ;  u  long  reach 
of  bleak  coantlay  in  front, behind  were  deusepino-woods  coming  down 
to  the  waters  edge.  He  must  do  something  at  once  :  the  only  chance 
for  him  was  in  brisk  movement ;  that  only  could  restore  warmth 
.  »id  circulation.  Should  he  go  forward,  or  back  ?  It  was  best  surely 
to  remain  in  the  optn  country  than  plunge  into  the  forest. 

So  he  followed  the  coast,  hoping  to  litid  help— to  come  sooner  or 
later  upon  a  farm  or  log- hut ;  perhaps  he  might  meet  with  a  fishing- 
boat  that  would  give  him  a  passage  to  the  next  settlement  or  town. 

His  wits  became  keener  as  animation  returned.  He  began  to 
remeinber  all  that  had  hap[)ened  just  before  he  had  been  nearly 
drowneU.  Almost  instinctively,  he  felt  for  the  letter  which  had 
been  written  for  hiai — was  it  sale  ? 

It  was  gone.  Everything  was  gone — hia  pockets  were  absolutely 
empty.  He  had  been  robbed,  he  might  have  been  murdered;  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  letter  told  him  exactly  why. 

"  Those  Podifats,  of  course.  But  I'll  be  even  with  them  yet,  if 
only  I  can  get  out  of  my  present  plight  And  I'm  not  starved  out- 
right, or  frozen  to  death,"  he  said,  setting  his  teeth,  as  he  pushed 
on  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  way  was  long  and  lonely.  Not  a  sign  of  human  habitation 
for  miles  and  miles  of  weary,  hopeless,  ai  in  less  walking  over  rough 
and  varied  country;  now  wide  tracts  of  stony  rocky  waste,  now 
strips  of  slushy  swamp  and  forest-marsh  encumbered  with  fallen 
trees. 

All  at  once,  turning  a  headland,  he  came  upon  an  open  bay — it 
was  Chedabuctoo  Bay— and  saw  a  small  fleet  of  fishing-boats — 
small  smart  craft,  as  taut  and  pretty  as  pleasure  yachts — lying  at 
anchor  close  inshore. 

A  dingy  belonging  to  one  of  them  was  pulled  up  on  the  beach,  and 
a  couple  of  fishermen  who  had  landed  in  search  of  water  were 
loading  up  with  freshly  filled  kegs. 

"Holloa,  stranger!"  said  one  accosting  Gibbings  roughly — 
*'  where  have  you  dropped  from  ?"' 

'*  Canso,"  he  explained.  '•  Cast  away,  and  half  drowned  into  the 
bargain.  Can  you  take  me  aboard?  I  want  a  passz*^- —any- 
where." 

The  request  was  not  received  cordially. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  You  don't  beloug  to  these  parts,  surely  ?  Can 
you  pay?" 

"I've  lost  everything.  But  Ive  good  friends  in  Sydney,  or 
Halifax.     You  shan't  lose." 

The  fivS-  '^len  conferred  together,  still  liesitating.  lUit  in  the 
end  they  agreed  to  take  (iibbiugs  on  board  their  fcchoouer,  "  The 
Pride  of  Arichat,''  destination  still  unknown. 

»'  If  the  take  is  good  we  may  run  round  to   Halifax  ;  then  \\{)% 
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land  yon  there.    If  not,  we  shall  fetch  Ariohat  before  Suuday,  and 
yoii  can  hud  yonr  way  on  as  you  kinder  pleaHe." 

The  tiHliornicu  were  in  luck,  and  ho  wan  (jil)biugf}.  They  had 
caught  their  cur^o  of  live  mackerel  and  had  put  him  aHhore  at 
Halifax  within  forty-ei^ht  hours. 

A  call  upon  Ca()tain  Sutton  suQiced  to  refit  Gibbiu^'s,  and  start 
hitu  on  a  more  prosperous  journey,  this  time  by  steamer  direct  to 
Sydney,  which  he  reached  in  less  than  a  week  from  the  day  of  his 
diHa<{reoablu  adventure  in  Canso  Straits. 

Strau<4e  to  say,  and  lor  the  iirst  time  since  their  acquaintance,  he 
was  not  very  cordially  received  by  Colonel  St.  Kvelyu  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Nom  de  Dieu  mines. 

"  What  have  you  been  up  to,  man  ?  How  is  it  I  have  heard 
nothin<,'  of  you  all  these  weeks  ?  I  thou«»ht  bettor  of  you,"  said  the 
Colonel,  sternly. 

"  I  don't  (luite  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Gibbings,  drawing  him- 
self up,  closing  his  heels,  and  standing  at  attention,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  soldier  beinj^  rebuked  by  a  superior.  "  I've  had  a  narrow 
scpieak  for  it,  but  I  don't  know  as  how  I've  done  anything  wrong.'' 

"  Wrong  I  And  you  on  special  service,  so  to  speak  !  But  it  a 
always  the  way  with  you  old  soldiers.  Directly  you're  on  your  own 
resources  you  take  to  drink." 

"Drink,  Colonel?  What  I  in  this  belated  country?  Why,  the 
liquor's  only  fit  for  pigs." 

"  Yos,  and  you're  one  of  them.  I've  heard  all  about  you.  Drunk 
all  about  the  place,  like  any  disreputable  defaulter." 

•'  How  did  you  hear,  sir  ?     Who  told  you  ?" 

"  Why,  the  clergyman  of  Canso  wrote  me  word.  It  seems  an 
envelope  addressed  to  me  was  found  in  your  pocket  in  one  of  your 
drunken  frolics,  and  he  thought  it  right  1  should  know.  I  will  read 
what  he  says,  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Gibbings,  smiling.  ♦'  I'd  like  to  know 
what  the  clergyman  said." 

"  He  says  :  '  Presuming  that  you  take  an  interest  in  i  le  man  in 
whose  pocket  this  envelope  was  found,  I  write  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  taken  to  evil  courses,  and  gone  altogether  to  the  bad.  He 
is  constantly  drunk,  and  in  his  cups  talks  very  freely  about  your 
affairs.  He  says  he  was  sent  here  by  you  to  make  some  inquiries, 
but  1  can  hardly  believe  you  would  intrust  him  with  any  delicate  or 
important  business.  It  is  my  belief  that,  unless  he  is  got  away 
from  here  soon,  he  will  come  to  a  bad  ead.'  There,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  to  that  charge  V" 

•'  To  tiiink  that  you  couldn't  trust  me  better  than  that,  Colonel !'' 
began  Gibbings  reproachfully,  but  then  he  laughed  outright.  *'  That 
letter's  all  a  hoax,  written  on  purpose  to  deceive  you — not  by  the 
clergyman,  but  instead  of  the  one  he  wrote  for  me,  which  I  put 
insi>le.'' 

"  God  bless  me  !  What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  Gibbings  now  told 
j^  detail  ull  that  had  been  written  in  the  letter  at  Canso,  and 
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that  had  bappenod  toliim.  *' I  see  it  plainly  now.  She  HtickR  at 
nolliin^',  this  womau,  aud  tlilH  Huhstitutod  lottnr  wan  clovorl}) 
intended  to  explain  your  (iiHai>|)('aiaucu.  Uut  come  and  see  my 
\vife  ;  we  must  tell  her  all  ahout  it." 

Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  *.;entlo  houI,  had  declined  to  be  present  when  the 
Colouel  reprimande(l  (iibbii)<^'s,  aud  it  was  with  intense  relief  that 
she  heard  how  completely  the  faithful  old  servant  bad  exonerated 
himself. 

"  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  all  this  /lews  you  brin^, 
Gibhinus,"  she  proHently  observed ;  '*  and  the  most  curious  part  of 
it  all  II)  what  the  Canso  clergyman  says  about  F-riscilla  Spary-  that 
she  wont  oil  with  a  man  named  Leha^ue,  not  my  lather." 

"  Sir  Percy  mi<^ht  have  pa.sbod  under  a  false  name,'  put  in  the 
Colonel. 

'•  No,  sir,"  Gibbings  corrected  him,  as  the  best  informed ;  *•  for 
the  parson  particularly  Haid  the  man  was  known  to  be  Leha<{ue,  and 
that  he  came  from  Cape  liretou." 

"  Whac  part  of  Capo  Breton,  1  wonder  ?"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn. 
*'  If  we  knew  that  we  mi^^ht  hear  more  of  him." 

'•Possibly  Louisville,"  said  the  Colonel.  "The  marriage  took 
)>lace  there,  we  know.  He  may  have  (^oue  stru,i<;ht  back  to  his  own 
home." 

"  Let  us  go  over  to  Louisville,  Colonel,"  suggested  Gibbings, 
"  and  see  if  any  such  man  is  remembered  there.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago." 

'*  We  must  know,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  "  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  this  Luliague.  Until  we  are  certain  that  he, 
and  not  my  father,  married  Priscilla  Spary,  Hubert's  parentage 
cannot  be  settled." 

"  But  if  Hubert  is  not  Priscilla  Spary's  child,  whose  is  he  ?"  asked 
the  Colonel. 

"  That's  what  I  said  to  the  parson  at  Canso,"  added  Gibbings. 
•'  I  believe  in  my  own  heart  he  is  Mrs.  Leleu's  child  !" 

"  What !  Can  you  mean  that  my  lather  married  that  woman  ? 
Impossible !'' 

"  I  don't  see  my  way  clearly,  I  confess,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  It's 
a  puzzle.  Hubert  must  either  bo  your  father's  legitimate  son, 
which  would  meau  that  Sir  Percy  married  his  mother  — or  he  has  no 
right  to  his  piestnt  itlo.  Now  Sir  Percy,  we  are  told — but  this  has 
still  to  be  proved — ili.l  not  marry  Prisciila  Spary.  Who  was  really 
his  wife  ?     Not  this  uuuian  Poditat ;  that's  out  of  the  question." 

"  Of  course,  or  she  would  have  been  recognized  when  the  suc- 
cession was  changed,  aud  would  now  be  Lady  Lezaire." 

"There  is  a  big  fraud  soniewh(  re,  that  is  (juite  evident ;  and  a-fr. 
are  not  far  ol'f  the  clue.  The  attempt  made  by  these  miscreants  on 
Gibbings  proved  that.  I  should  liivo  to  get  over  to  Louisviliv"  soon, 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  I  doubt  if  I  can  leave  t)  o  mines 
before  that." 

"I  could  go  first,  sir,  if  you  thought  as  liow  there  was  no  time  t»;^ 
Ipse,"  suggested  Gibbings, 
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"  No,  do;  you  shall  run  no  mora  risks  p.loue.  They  arc  desparabd 
people,  and  there  is  no  knowing  their  next  move.  You  shall  stop 
here  and  recruit  yourself  a  bit,  and  we  will  pay  a  visib  to  Louisville 
before  the  end  of  the  month." 

A  few  days  later  letters  from  England  and  Lady  Lezaire  brought 
a  full  account  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Market  Reepham  and 
Straddlethorpe  ;  the  further  and  closer  inspection  of  the  Inverness 
and  what  it  had  revealed  ;  the  projected  arrest  of  Mrs.  Leleu,  aud 
her  disappearance. 

Lady  Lezaire  commented  at  length  upon  the  pieces  of  writing 
found  in  the  coat-pocket. 

''  It  was  your  dear  father's  hand  "—the  letter  was  to  Mrs.  St. 
]"'velyn— "  at  least  so  I  thought  at  first  sight.  It  was,  and  yet  it 
was  nat ;  and  it  was  so  unlikely  that  he  would  be  writing  about 
such  things  as  these  scraps  dealt  with.  There  was  a  lot  of  repe- 
tition, the  nan;;e  of  Podifat  constantly  repeated  .  .  .  .  '  My  dearest 
boy,  ...  he  s  lall  be  heir  ...  I  will  do  it,  by  hook  or  crook  ;'.  .  . 
and  more  of  the  same  sort.  Now,  if  your  father  wrote  that,  how  did 
it  come  iii  the  pockets  of  the  Colonel's  coat?  All  this  made  Mr, 
Tinson  suspicious,  and  we  both  examined  the  writing  over  aud  over 
again  ;  then  we  compared  it  with  other  writing,  and  at  last,  on  Mr. 
Tinson's  suggestioii,  with  the  papers  found  in  my  husband's  desk 
upon  which  the  ejectment  suit  turned.  If  the  scraps  were  in  a 
forged  hand,  so  way  the  confession,  the  writing  was  so  much  alike 
in  both ;  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Tinson  began  to  think  that  ho 
and  every  one  else  had  been  misled.  There  had  been  a  gross  decep- 
tion somewhere — a  felony,  a  great  crime,  committed  by  some  one, 
and  little  doubt  that  that  some  oae  was  -he  woman  Leleu." 

"  We  are  beginning  to  see  daylight  at  last,"  said  the  Colonel.  *'  I 
haven't  a  doubt  now  that  Hubert  is  Mrs.  Leleu's  son.  She  wrote 
those  lies." 

"  And  lots  of  other  lies,  I  expect.  She's  very  handy  with  her  pen. 
Of  course  she  forged  that  letter  purporting  to  be  from  the  Canso 
clergyman,"  said  Gibbings. 

"  We  have  no  proof  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn,  '*  except  that 
it  is  not  the  letter  you  dictated.  However,  it  is  easily  settled.  Write 
a  civil  letter,  Ferdinand,  to  the  Canso  clergyman,  and  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  it  all." 

'•  It's  a  small  matter,  except  in  proof  of  the  bigger  forgeries.  Hovs 
cleverly  it  was  cil  planned  !  Of  couvse  it  was  her  precious  brat  she 
wished  to  make  heir  by  hook  or  crook,  ^lore  than  that,  she  removed 
the  last  obstacle,  poor  Carysfort,  aud  cleverly  helped  to  throw  the 
blame  on  me.     She  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  us  now." 

"What  an  awful  \Yoman!"8aid  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn.  "Nooiitis 
safe  Vi^hile  she  is  at  large." 

"  We  must  help  the  police  to  lay  hands  on  her,'' said  Gibbing.i. 
"  I  dont  doubt  she  will  easily  be  founc^." 

"  I  will  go  to  Sydney  at  once  and  cable  home.  The  police  ongh^ 
to  know  that  olie  is  on  this  side  of  the  water, ' 
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The  sleigh  was  ordered  out,  and  the  Colonel  ctrove  his  smart  pair 
of  long-haired  cobs,  gay  with  streamers  and  merry  jingling  bells, 
over  the  deep  snow-covered  track  into  the  capital  or  chief  town  of 
Crpe  Breton.  He  drove  straight  to  the  post-office,  despatched  his 
message  to  Captain  Bracebridge  as  follows  :  "  Leleu  here — St.  Kve- 
lyn,' saw  it  sent  off,  and,  satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  watched, 
went  on  to  the  Bras  d'Or  Hotel. 

A  little  knot  of  loafers  were  sitting  round  the  great  stove  in  the 
bar  as  the  Colonel  came  in.  Some  of  them  gave  him  good-day, 
others  asked  him  what  he  would  take ;  but  he  passed  on  with- 
out pausing  into  the  dmiug-room,  taking  little  notice  of  any. 

But  when  he  was  gone,  two  men,  who  had  been  sitting  with  the 
rest,  got  up  and  left  tlie  hotel.  They  were  old  Podilat  and  his  now 
inseparable  companion,  Mrs.  Leleu. 
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CHAPTER    LXV. 


LOUISVILLE. 


Thk  nctle  town  of  Louisville  was  not  often  honored  with  visitors. 
It  did  not  own  a  hotel,  although  in  more  prosperous  times  there  had 
been  iwo  or  three.  But  now  the  postmaster  was  glad  enough  to 
board  anybody  whom  business  1  rought  to  the  town,  and  they  were 
lew  and  far  between.  In  the  winter  business  was  altogether  at  a 
standstill,  and  Mr.  Jerram,  the  functionary  aforesaid,  would  have 
l)een  quite  tJaken  aback  at  the  descent  made  upon  his  house  if  St. 
Evelyn's  party  had  not  brought  tljeir  guns,  tlieir  game-bags,  and 
their  decoy-geese,  which  showed  the  kind  of  sport  they  were  after. 
There  were  three  of  them  :  the  Colonel  himself,  Ca[>taiu  Sutton — 
who  with  his  wife  had  just  arrived  at  the  mines— and  of  course  Gib- 
bings. 

Naturally  the  first  talk  was  about  the  wild  geese,  which   were 
daily  expected  in  their  usual  migratory  tiight  southward,  the  best 
places  for  watcliing  their  movements,  and  the  number  of  hands  that 
would  be  needed  to  build  the  snow  shelters  in  which  the  sportsmen 
waited  for  their  game. 

Mr.  Jerram  had  the  fluency  of  a  lonely  man  whose  tongue  was 
seldom  untied  in  a  genial  conveisation.  He  tofti  them  all  he  knew 
a})out  wild  geese  and  wild  animals  generally — a  wide  subject  over 
which  he  ranged  boldly  but  with  no  great  accuracy.  Then  he  passed 
to  colonial  topics— 1<.  subject  of  undying  interest-  and  he  denounced 
all  who  dij<agrced  with  him  in  vigorous  lan;4uage,  including  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, whom  he  declared  should  be  impeached. 

He  had  talked  tor  an  hour  or  more  before  St.  'Ivelyn  v/as  able  to 
bring  the  conversation  to  more  interesting  niatt<;r.  But  at  last  he 
put  the  question  whether  Mr.  Jerram  had  ever  kuowD  any  people  of 
the  name  of  L:;hague  ir^  Luuiavilie. 
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•*  No,  sir,  I  never  did.  There  have  been  no  auch  people  here  thig 
twenty  year — not  since  I  settled  in  the  town. " 

This  was  difiappointin^. 

•'  Perhaps  there  are  older  inhabitants  who  may  have  known  them. 
I  am  rather  anxious  to  find  out  all  I  can.'' 

"  Is  it  curiosity,  sir,  or  a  matter  of  business  ?  Maybe  they  were 
relations  of  yours;  you  are  looliiD«i  for  money  from  them.  Don't 
count  on  them.  Anyway,  they  didn't  make  money  here  in  Louis- 
ville :  no  one  does;  I  don't,  not  in  any  line,  and  I  try  many." 

"  You  sell  pretty  well  everythinf];,  I  see,  '  said  Sutton  laughing,  as 
he  looked  round  the  store  in  which  they  were  seated. 

"Yes,  and  make  everything  except  a  fortin.  This  is  the  general 
store  of  Louisville  ;  it  is  the  stage-office,  and  the  post-office,  and  I'm 
the  registrar." 

'*0h,  indeed!"  said  St.  Evelyn,  pricking  up  his  ears;  "  how  long 
have  you  been  that?" 

•'  Five  or  six  years,  or  more.  Ain't  wortli  much.  Few  deaths  in 
this  healthy  place  ;  births  is  scarcer,  because  there  are  no  marriages 
or  precious  few." 

"There  was  a  marriage  registered  here  years  ago  on  which  a  good 
deal  turned.  I  suppose  it  was  to  you  they  came  for  copies  of  the 
certificates  in  the  Lezaire  case." 

"  What !  that  big  case  tried  in  London,  G.  B.?  Of  course  I  re- 
member that.  I  gave  copies  of  all  the  certificates,  and  did  quite  a 
good  trade  at  that  time." 

"  I  was  concerned  in  that  case,"  said  the  Colonel,  frankly.  "It 
affected  me  rather  seriously." 

"  Did  it  now  ?  Well,  well  1  Was  you  ousted  by  the  otlier  chap  ? 
That  was  hard  lines.  But  it  was  all  plain  sailing,  wasn't  it  ?  The 
register  was  not  be  gainsaid.     Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you're  so  pressing,  and  it  is  not  too  much  trouble.  The 
registers  are  in  your  cu  tody,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  sirree.  They  don't  go  out  of  my  possession.  I  know  the 
penalties.  I've  got  them  inside,  in  my  back  parlor,  under  lock  and 
key.     Step  in,  gentlemen." 

The  register  was  i)roduced— an  nncient  volume,  strongly  bound 
and  clamped,  of  the  usual  oblong  sliape— and  tliey  turned  rajjidly 
over  its  pages  of  printed  forms  tilled  in  with  varied  handwritings, 
till  they  reachf  d  the  two  entries  that  had  settled  the  succession  to 
the  Lezaire  estates.  „ 

There,  set  down  in  regular  form,  was  the  record  of  the  marriage 
at  Louisville  on  the  2;;rd  of  August,  IHo— ,  of  Percy  Lezaire  and 
Priscilla  Spary,  in  the  presence  of  Abraham  Comfort,  registrar,  and 
two  jther  witnesses.  The  register  was  also  duly  signed  by  the 
parties  to  the  marriage. 

"  That's  good  enough,  ain't  it  ?'■  Sfiid  Mr.  Jerram.  "I  made  six 
copies  of  that,  with  my  own  hand,  and  certified  them,  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  apiece.  Best  day's  work  I've  ha,d  since  I  was  in  Louis- 
ville. What  are  you  looking  at,  stranger  ?    D'ye  think  you  can  a'tcr 
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St.  Kvelyn  had  beetl  examining  the  register  fixedly,  but  with  no 
special  intention.  He  stared  at  it  abstractedly  -  he  was  musing  in  a 
vague,  dreamy,  disconuocted  way,  rather  foreign  to  liis  nature  as  a 
man  of  action,  thinking  of  tlie  strange  events,  sorrows,  disappoint- 
ments— crimes,  perchance — that  had  followed  from,  or  might  ho 
concealed  beneath,  this  brief  entry  in  clumsy  characters  and  now 
fast  fading  ink. 

Mr.  Jerram  repeated  his  question  before  St.  Evelyn  recovered 
himself. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.  Better  and  sharper  men  than  me 
tried  that.  Of  course  the  entry  was  tested,  examined  minutely  ?  It 
might  have  been  tampered  with." 

"  Drop  that,  stranger.  Who  would  you  accuse  ?  That  book  has 
been  in  honest  hands  for  years— mine  for  the  last  live  years — and 
no  man  should  tempt  me  to  do  what  was  wrong.  As  for  those  that 
went  before  me " 

"  No  offence  is  meant,  Mr.  Jerram,"  protested  the  Colonel — "cer- 
tainly not  against  you  ;  hut  now  that  1  have  raised  this  question,  [ 
shall  not  be  satisfied  till  I  have  answered  it  for  myself  in  my  own 
way." 

He  took  the  book  close  up  to  the  little  window,  through  which  a 
stream  of  strong  white  light,  reflected  from  the  snow  outside, 
poured  into  the  parlor,  and  scanned  the  record  attentively  for  some 
minutes. 

After  that  he  held  the  page  up  to  the  window  against  the  liglit. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  table,  and  seeing  his  companions  watch 
him  with  surprise,  said  iu  explanation — 

•'  I  only  wanted  to  be  quite  sure,  and  I  am  not  quite  satisfied.  I 
confess.  Have  you  a  microscope  in  the  house?"  he  asked  of  the 
registrar  ;  "  or  a  magnif jing-glass  of  any  kind ?" 

*'  That's  about  the  only  thing  I  don't  keep  or  sell." 

"  I  have  a  field-telescope  with  me,"  said  ('aptain  Sutton  —"  the  one 
I  use  in  deer-stalking." 

''  Fetch  it,  Oihbings  ;  we'll  unscrew  the  lenses,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  that  11  answer  my  purpose." 

He  brought  the  strong  magnifier  thus  obtained  to  bear  upon  the 
open  register  close  under  the  light. 

"  Here,  Mr.  Jerram,  come  and  look  for  yourself,"  he  went  on  after 
a  long  pause,  as  he  handed  over  the  register  and  the  glass.  ' '  What  do 
you  make  of  it  ?  ' 

"  Erasures  — nary  a  doubt  of  that.  The  paper  has  been  scratched 
down,  and  there's  fresh  writing  atop.'' 

"  Are  you  sure  of  tliat  ?''  asked  GibV)ings. 
■   *'  I  could  tal'e  my  oath  to  the  scratchings,  and  I  reckon  I'm  right 
about  the  writing.     They've  used  two  kinds  of  ink,  d'ye  see?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  askel  Captaiu  Sutton  in  bio  turn,  as 
he  al.so  examined  the  entries. 

"  Why,  by  the  color  and  the  thickness.  The  top  writing's  not  in 
the  ink  we  registrars  always  use.     Permanent  ink  oura  ia  warranted 
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not  to  wawli  out,  and  very  black.     The   words  over  the  scratchin^S 
are  much  paler,  don't  ye  see  ?" 

"You're  ri<4ht,  Mr.  Jerram,  and  I  compliment  you  on  your 
acumen,"  remarked  the  Colonel.  "  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  importame  of  thio  discovery,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  words 
which  have  been  tampert  d  with  i.re  the  names,  the  Christian  and 
Ruruame,  of  one  of  the  parties  to  t;^e  marriage.  '  Percy  '  and  '  Le- 
zaire  '  have  both  been  written  in  the  new  ink." 

•'  Jiut  why  ?"  asked  Sutton. 

"  Presumably  over  other  names.  We  have  been  told  that  Pris- 
cilla  Spary  married  Philip  Lehu,^ue  ;  depend  upon  it  this  is  the  re- 
cord of  that  marrit'ge,  but  the  male  name  has  beeu  chau^ed.  And 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  is  the  same  " — the  Colonel  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  register,  and  made  another  quick  but  searching 
examination, — "  yes,  it  ^s  the  same  in  the  birth  certificate,  the  entry 
recording  the  birth  of  the  offspring  of  this  marriage." 

"  This  is  the  rummest  start !  '  said  Mr.  Jerram,  presently.  "  It's 
quite  clear  there  has  been  fraud,  but  there's  no  telling  when  or  how." 

"  ^Vhat  ought  to  be  done,  Colonel  ?'  asked  SutLon.  "  Of  course 
you  will  act  on  this  extraordinary  int'oniiation." 

•'  We  must  first  of  all  ask  our  frieud  here  to  make  quite  sure  of 
the  register.   It  ought  to  be  impounded  by  some  responsible  official." 

•'  Can't  you  trust  me,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Jerram.  "  I'll  take  good 
care  of  it,  and  swear  to  produce  it  intact.  You  can  seal  it  up  i£ 
you  like,  and  the  place  where  I  keep  it." 

"It's  too  precious,  Mr..lerram,  to  be  left  iu  this  God-forsaken  spot,  at 
the  mercy  of  any  ill-disposed  people  I'd  rather  not  let  it  out  of 
my  sight.  I'd  like  to  take  it  straight  back  to  Sydney,  and  on  by 
the  first  chance  to  Halifax." 

"  What's  to  harm  it  here  ?  W^ho'U  want  to  interfere  with  it  ? 
Why,  think  of  all  the  years  it's  lain  unnoticed  in  that  cu])board." 

The  Colonel  was  thinking  over  the  assault  made  upou  Gibbings, 
and  of  the  lengths  to  which  these  reckless  Podifats  would  go  in  their 
desperate  desire  to  hold  their  own.     But  he  only  said — 

"  You  get  sealing-wax  and  your  otHcial  seal,  Mr.  Jerram,  if  you 
own  such  a  thiug.  ]\Iake  the  register  into  a  parcel,  and  hand  it 
over.     I  promise  you  it  shall  be  worth  your  '<vhile." 

"  I  can't  part  with  the  book,"  protested  the  registrar. 

"  Then  we'll  take  you  with  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  pleasant 
laugh,  which  tempered  his  resolute  tone.  '•  You  shan't  be  separated  ; 
only  the  register  shall  not  remain  here." 

*'  Softly,  goitlpmeu  ;  no  threats.  I'm  an  official  iu  the  discharge 
of  his  duty — i;  uav  to  give  proper  assistance  to  all  who  claim  "'. — 
but  I  am  also  a  trrfcucr  aul  man  of  business,  and  in  that  aspect  I 
expect  to  be  paid  f o  ■   my  time." 

"  You  shall  ha^  i  all  \(;ur  expenses,  ne^  er  fear,''  said  the  Colonel, 
•'  and  a  handsoM  )  lf)nus.  it  hJl  ti:rus  ojm;  as  I  expect.  So  make  your 
arrangements,  ai.  '   x  ?  ii  ji'o  back  to  Sydney  this  very  day." 

"  If  I  must,  I  jcuH*: :  \  ou  re  too  man)  for  me.'  Mr  Jerram  admit- 
t'.d,  with  an  air  of  re;  i^nauci:!. 
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The  trnth  was,  he  had  no  objection  to  visit  the  capital  at  other 
people's  expense.  Sydney  was  better  than  Louisville  any  day; 
politics  were  discussed  there  more  frequently  and  with  greater 
fervor. 

So  the  registrar  sealed  up  the  register  formally  in  the  presence  of 
all  parties,  and  put  it  under  his  arm.  His  wife,  who  would  act  as 
his  locum  tenens  in  all  his  varied  functions,  was  summoned  from  the 
kitchen,  and  desired  to  fetch  his  blue  blanket-cloth  overcoat,  seamed 
with  scarlet  lines,  his  great  fur  gauntlets,  and  his  snow-boots  and 
fur  cap ;  and  thus  fortified  and  prepared,  Mr,  Jerram  took  his  seat 
in  the  Colonel's  sleigh. 


CHAPTER     LXVT. 


TlIK    FIRST    SNOW. 


Louisville  had  not  seen  so  many  visitors,  iaor  had  "Jerram's" 
been  so  much  in  request,  for  years.  »L'carcely  had  St.  Evelyn 
carried  off  the  registrar  than  two  oti^er  visitors,  both  wearing  the 
hooded  blanket-coat  and  high  boots  patronl/ed  by  male  settlers  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  asked  for  him  at  the  oMce  shop,  and  learnt 
exactly  why  he  had  gone  away. 

There  was  no  reticence  about  Mrs.  Jerram,  a  large  loose  mouthed 
woman,  who  was  as  talkative  as  her  husband  wheL  she  found  a 
willing  listener,  which  Mr.  Jerram  seldom  was. 

"  Such  a  racket  you  never  saw.  It  was  here  one  minute  and  gone 
the  next.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  with  a  l)atch  of  view  biscu'ts  in  the 
stove  when  he  calls,  and  he  says,  *  I'm  off  to  Sydaoy.'  •  Why  not 
to  Charlesoown  ?'  says  I,  'or  Miramichi,  a-wasoing  your  dollars?' 
'  It's  business,'  says  he.  *  And  who's  to  see  after  the  business  here  ?' 
says  I.  'And  it's  all  paid  for  by  these  gentlemen,  and  ther  will  be 
more  to  come  by-and-by.'  And  next  minute  he  was  gon  -like  a 
flash — in  one  of  the  other  lot's  sleighs." 

"  Didn't  he  tell  you  what  took  him  so  suddenly  away  ?" 

"  Surely.  It  was  all  about  that  English  case,  the  Lezaire  case — 
you  may  have  heard.  They'd  found  a  mistake  in  the  r  isture  a 
'rasure  or  something,  and  they  were  going  to  take  the  boc»K  into  the 
Supreme  Court." 

"At  Sydney?" 

••  Perhaps,  or  Halifax,  or  even  Loudon,  G.  B.  Anyway,  they've 
gone.  They're  to  stay  tiiis  hrst  night  at  the  mines,  so  Jerram  said. 
The  gentleman  that  stands  treat  was  to  give  him  a  siiake  down, 
and  they'd  all  go  on  to  Sydney  to  morrow." 

"  Come  along,  Jacob,"  whispered  one  newcomer  to  the  other  -the 
reader  will  have  guessed  who  they  were.  "  We  must  n  t  back  as 
slippy  as  we  can.  We'll  call  round  again,"  she  wenc  on  to  Mrs, 
Jerram,  "  when  the  registrar  comes  back," 
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Won't  you  loave  any  message  ?    My  master's  bound  to  be  home 
Boon." 

'•  It'll  keep,  ma'am.  Sbove  abead,  Jacob ;  get  tbe  pony  harnessed 
up.  It'a  a  long  road  back,  and  we  shall  have  more  snow  before 
long." 

The  conveyance  which  had  brought  this  precious  pair  to  Louia- 
Tille  was  a  common  country  sleigh — a  couple  of  planks  laid  on  a 
framework,  with  runners.  An  empty  box  lashod  between  two  up- 
right sticks  served  for  a  seat,  and  a  coarse,  much  worn  buffalo-skin 
wan  the  only  protection  against  the  weather.  The  horses  were  a 
hardy  pair  of  native  ponies,  sha,i,'gy  and  unkempt,  but  capable  of 
doing  long  distances  at  their  own  pace.  They  had  travelled  already 
that  day  from  the  Nom  de  Dieu  mines  to  Louisville,  quite  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  they  were  about  to  do  the  journey  again. 

"What's  your  game  now,  Priss?"  asked  Poditat,  gruffly.  "I 
ain't  had  a  bite  or  sup  smce  morulug,  and  the  ponies  ain't  fit  to 
travel." 

"They've  got  to  take  us  back  to  the  mines,  if  they  drop  at  the 
end  of  it.  It's  our  last  chance.  I'm  going  to  have  that  register,  by 
hook  or  crook." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?" 

'•  Burn  it,  bury  it  in  a  snowdrift,  or  chuck  it  into  the  sea.  "With- 
out it  they  can  do  nothing  against  Hubie,  even  it  they  lay  hands  ou 
me.  So  shove  'em  along,  and  we'll  make  the  mines  before  nightfall. 
AVe'll  lay  by  in  the  same  place  till  we  have  made  fresh  plans.' 

Their  halting-place  was  a  wayside  driuking-place,  shanty-built, 
half  a  mile  from  the  mines.  They  had  visited  it  more  than  once 
already,  coming  out  from  Sydney  on  pretended  business  at  the 
mines,  and  now  used  it  again  to  stable  their  team. 

"  You  are  late  on  the  road,"  said  the  woman  who  kept  the  place. 
•*  Are  you  going  Sydney  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  missus ;  but  the  ponies  want  rest,  and  we  thought  to  give 
'em  a  feed  here  while  we  see  a  friend." 

•'  You'll  be  wise  to  stop  overnight,  all  of  you.  It's  coming  on 
coarse,  and  there's  lots  of  snow  to  fall." 

"  1  reckon  you're  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Leleu.  "  Anyway,  we'll  see. 
Can  you  give  us  a  bite  ?  Some  fried  pork  or  salt  mackerel — any- 
thing, while  the  horses  are  eating  their  feed.  Y''es  ?  Get  it  ready 
then  ;  we'll  step  over  to  the  mine  j." 

Mrs.  Leleu  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  St.  F.velyns'  house.  She 
knew  its  exact  position,  but  that  was  not  enough.  She  must,  if 
possible,  ascertain  who  woro  its  inmates,  and  what  they  were  about 
that  night 

A  toilsome  walk  through  the  fresh  fallen  snow  brought  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  clearing,  from  which  they  crept  along  the  far  side 
of  the  snake-fence  quite  close  ti)  the  house.  It  was  lit  up,  and 
lively  with  the  sounds  of  voices  and  the  jingling  of  bells.  The 
sleighs  still  stood  at  the  door,  the  horses  still  unharnessed,  and  St. 
Evelyn  was  plainly  heard  expostulating  with  Mr,  Jerram, 
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••  Yon  don't  go  on  another  yard  to-night,  1  tell  you.  You  must 
take  us  as  you  fiud  us,  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  com- 
fortable. It's  too  late  to  see  any  one  in  Sydney,  and  the  horses  are 
dead  tired." 

"  I  wouldn't  make  so  bold,  Colonel ;  I'd  loathe  to  put  you  and 
madam  out ;  but :  t  aiu't  a  cheerful  night  to  go  farther,  and  that's  a 
fact." 

"That'll  do  for  the  present,"  said  Mrs  Leleu.  "He's  camping 
here  to-night.  I'll  know  about  the  inside  of  that  house  before 
morning,  you'll  see." 

The  Colonel's  ways  were  hospitable,  and  he  had  long  been  de- 
barred from  entertaining  friends.  Rachel,  brought  up  in  the  liberal 
ideas  of  English  couutry-houae  life,  was  delighted  to  receive  her 
guests,  and  the  present  was  an  especially  joyous  occasion.  She  had 
looked  for  some  days  of  comparative  loneliness,  with  the  s(^iety 
only  of  Mrs.  Suttou,  and  now  suddenly  her  husband  and  his  com- 
panions had  returued,  bringing  I\Ir.  Jerram  along  with  him  and  his 
extraordinary  news.  Nothing  in  the  honse  was  too  good  for  its 
guests.  There  was  no  stint  ;  the  store  cupboards  were  ransacked, 
the  great  Canadian  stove  in  the  kitchen  was  laden  with  pots  and 
pans,  and  quite  a  feast  was  prepared. 

The  festivities  within — the  warmth,  the  bright  lights,  the  abun- 
dant fare,  and  the  cheery  talk — were  in  strong  cor*-rast  with  the 
dreariness  of  the  scene  outside.  The  snowstorm  1  il  i  icreased  ia 
severity  as  the  night  drew  on.  It  was  one  of  those  dciifee  incessant 
falls  seen  only  in  these  latitudes,  which  soon  hide  the  tracks  and 
lay  the  landscape  knee  deep  in  snow. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  snorter,"  said  old  Jerram,  looking  out.  '•  The 
first  big  fall  is  always  so.  We'll  want  the  snow-plough  to  get  on  to 
Sydney  to-morrow." 

"  And  the  snow-shoes.  You  shall  try  them,  Mrs.  Sutton,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

'•  Soft  falling,  Etta,"  added  her  husband  ;  "  and  you're  bound  to 
fall  at  first  with  soles  of  catgut  a  yard  long." 

"How  thankful  I  am  you  are  safe  back  at  home !"  was  all  Mrs. 
St.  Evelyn  could  say.  "  If  even  you  had  been  delayed  on  the 
road ■" 

"  'Tain't  easy  travelling  anyhow  in  such  a  storm  as  this.  A  roof's 
a  room,  and  snow's  better  atop  than  below." 

"  And  to  think  that  there  may  be  poor  peo])le  on  the  road  to- 
night," said  tender-hearted  Rachel.  "  Why,  they  might  be  lost, 
hopelessly  buried  alive." 

"  What  was  that '?"  cried  Mrs.  Sutton  quickly,  her  hearing 
quickened  perhaps  by  Mrs.  St.  Evelyn's  remark.  "  Surely  I  heard 
a  voice-  some  one  shouting." 

'>  Impossible!"  said  the  Colonel.  "And  at  this  time  of  night. 
Here,  Gibbings,"  he  called  to  the  kitchen,  "  step  outside  and  see 
what  you  make  of  it." 

There  was  a  whisk  of  wind,  bringing  in  a  cloud  of  snow,  as  Gib- 
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bings  opened  the  outer  door  and  stood  with  liis  band  curved  round 
one  ear. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  be  sang  out  tow  ards  the  parlor.  "  There's 
Kome  ono  shoutin«  down  by  the  snake-fence,  but  I  can  see. nothing 
in  this  driving  huow" 

A  sufticieut  Hummons  thin  to  bring  every  one  out ;  and  all  the  men, 
snatching  up  fur  caps  and  overcoats,  went  plunging  out  into  the 
deep  snow  that  blocked  up  the  patluvay  from  the  Ijouse. 

It  was  not  a  do/en  yards  to  the  snake-fence,  the  limit  of  the  pro- 
pel ty,  and  just  the  other  side  was  the  track  into  the  mining  village. 
There  were  sounds  as  of  people  there,  and  horses.  Voices  were 
muttering  indistinguishable  words,  and  there  was  now  and  again  the 
jingle  of  a  cracked  sleigh-bell. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  brings  you  here  on  such  a  night?  '  shouted 
the  yplonel. 

"  Whose  diggin's  are  these  anyhow  ?"  was  the  answer.  "  Are  ye 
gwine  to  lend  a  hand  ?     (iuess  we're  adrift  somehow.'' 

♦•Come  on,  man  ;  the  gate's  this  way.  Leati  your  horses;  it's  all 
good  going  under  the  new  snow." 

Under  the  efforts  and  encouragement  of  the  whole  party  the  two 
horses  in  the  sleigh  were  coaxed  as  far  as  the  front  door  of  f,he  house 
wher^  tlie  light  streamed  out  upon  the  newcomer.  He  was  white 
f.tm'i  fir  Ad  to  toot,  but  his  face  under  the  deep  hood  of  his  blanket- 
coat  was  that  ot  a  full-bloodied  black  man,  and  he  talked  with  a 
negro  accent. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  repeated  the  Colonel. 

"  Tarnton,  good  lor !"  answered  the  man,  rolling  his  white  eye- 
balls, and  showing  his  glistening  teeth. 

'•  And  where  do  you  wa   t  to  go  ?"  added  Mr.  Jerram. 

"  Sydney,  God  bless  you       C  an't  be  much  furder  away." 

"  You'll  never  get  on  there  to-night,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  or  until 
the  storm  abates.  I'll  give  you  shelter  here.  No  one  would  turn  a 
dog  away  from  his  door  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  Will  yer,  though  ?  Say,  Cissy,  old  gal,  wake  up  and  hear  what 
the  gentleman  says.  My  old  gal's  on  the  sleigh  there,  most  froze  alive," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  the  Colonel. 

"A  woman  !  Bring  her  in,  man!  It's  rank  wickedness  to  leave 
her  out  in  the  cold." 

She  was  a  curious-looking  creature,  this  Cissy,  and  but  for  the 
petticoat  skirt  might  have  been  taken  for  a  man.  She  had  a  man's 
blanket-coat  on,  with  the  high  hood  pulled  well  forward,  and  the 
opening  was  narrowed  by  a  handkerchief  tied  high  up  over  the  face ; 
but  inside  at  the  far  end  of  this  quaint  head-dresS — something  like 
a  poke  bonnet — was  a  face  as  dark  as  her  companion's,  and  a  pair 
of  gleaming  eyes. 

"  Here,  Kachel,  Mrs.  Sutton,  some  of  you  !  come  and  look  after 
this  poor  thing.     Get  her  in  by  the  kitchen-tire." 

The  wonienkind  quickly  gathered  round  the  belated  black  woman 
jand  carried  her  close  to  the  great  stove,  where  the  snow  that  en- 
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intrusted  her  apparel  (]t  irkly  iiiL-ltcd  and  made  two  great  pools  on  the 
lloor. 

"  Hi'ttor  get  her  things  olT  and  put  her  in  a  warm  bed,"  suggested 
llachol,  lull  of  kindly  consideration. 

"  No,  no.  missie  ;  mo  do  horry  well  so.  Don't  you  make  no  fuss 
about  niu — I'm  only  rnran  trash  :  I'll  get  'long  tine  hen;  by  tlici  fire. 
I'lemby  mo  lie  down  dore,  anywhere — so,"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
her  speech,  Cissy  huddled  lierself  into  a  heap  in  a  corner,  and  lett 
her  lielpmate  to  shift  for  hiiiiHelf 

That  was  soon  settle<l.  Vater  Lycurgus,  as  he  called  himself,  re- 
fuHcd  to  make  free  with  a  white  gentleman's  house,  and  leaving  liis 
"  old  gal  to  Iraw,"  led  his  horses  across  to  a  shed  in  the  yard,  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  sharing  their  stable. 

When  bedtime  came,  an  hour  or  two  later,  the  irruption  of  these 
two  strauL'e  visitors  and  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  them  was 
almost  forgotten. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

FIRK. 

Tjii;  St.  Kvelyn.s'  house  was  not  suHiciently  roomy  to  acconmiodate 
a  crowd  of  viwitors  easily,  but  its  masters  did  their  best  for  their 
guests.  The  Siittons  iiad  a  room  to  themselves,  tlie  spare  rootn,  the 
same  which  they  had  occupied  since  their  arrival  ;  and  this  witli  the 
.">(..  i'iVelyns,  a  third  room  appropriated  as  nursery,  and  a  small  den 
under  the  rafters  for  the  Irisli  **help,"  made  up  the  the  sleeping 
accommodation  of  the  iiouse. 

It  was  settled  that^Nlr.  .Terram  and  Gibbiugs  sliould  make  it  out 
in  the  dining-room,  which  they  could  leave  betimes  and  before  it 
was  required  for  breakfast.  There  remained  only  the  old  negro 
woman,  who  still  lay  snoring  upon  the  kitchen  tloor,  and  who  sulkily 
resisted  all  attempts  to  arouse  her. 

"  I  wanted  litr  to  share  Bridgets  bed  upstairs'"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Evelyn.     "  But  Fran  Siebel  is  staying  here  to  night." 

"  She'll  do  where  she  is  well  enough.  Throw  one  of  those  old 
robes  over  her,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  they  left  her  as  she  lay. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Jerram,  said  the  Co'onel,  as  he  prtss(!d  the  din- 
ing room  door,  immed'ately  adjoining  the  kitchen.  "  Vou  had  better 
let  me  lock  up  the  re-^ister." 

"  Xo,  sirree :  I  don  t  let  that  book  out  of  my  possession  until  I 
liand  it  over  to  some  oiJicer  of  the  law." 

"  Take  care  Gibbiugs  don't  steal  it  from  uuder  your  pillow,"  cried 
tlie  Colonel,  laughing,  as  he  went  upstairs.  "Good  night!  Good 
night!" 

He  was  the  last  on  the  move,  as  he  thought;  but  if  he  had 
returned  to  the  kitchen  he  would  have  found  Cissy  no  longer  a  hud* 
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dlod-up  shapcinss  niasH  of  wet  clotliGs,  l)iit.  an  npri^lit  figure  which 
had  crept  HtealLliily  to  the  door,  aud  stood  there  alert  and  eager  to 
hear  what  passed. 

"  [  was  wellnigh  smothered,"  she  said,  drawing  back  her  hood  and 
unbuttoning  her  heavy  coat.  '•  I  thought  they'd  sit  all  night.  And 
now  they  have  gone  to  rest,  how  much  nearer  am  I  to  wliat  brought 
me  here  right  into  tlie  hon's  den  '?  What  can  I  do  amongst  such  a 
mob  of  thera  ?  Four  men,  and  three  of  them  liate  me  like  hell. 
That  blackguard  Gibbings,  too,  he's  like  a  cat,  with  nine  lives, 
liut  I'll  lix  him  next  time,  never  fear. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  it  V"  she  weu^  on  musing,  as  slie  crept 
stealthily  about  tlio  kitchen  in  the  red  flickering  liglit  of  thebla/ing 
stove,  the  door  of  which  she  had  opened,  peering  into  corners  and 
exploring  every  iu(h.  An  hour  or  more  passed  thus  between  cat- 
like creeping  about  the  floor  and  fits  of  motionless  abstraction,  as 
she  sat  gazing  into  the  glowing  fire. 

"  If  I  could  only  steal  it  in  the  night— they  are  bound  to  sleep 
hard,  those  two — steal  it  aud  make  off  at  daylight.  Jacob  swears  he 
coul.I  r  a'  his  way,  storm  or  no  storm.  I  wonder  if  it's  snowing 
still?" 

She  opened  the  shutters  gently,  and  looked  out  on  the  night. 

It  miglit  have  been  a  preconcerted  signal,  for  almost  immediately 
some  one  approached  the  window  outside. 

Cissy,  or  more  exactly  Mrs.  Leleu,  started  back,  effacing  her- 
self, evidently  uncertain  what  to  expect. 

But  a  gentle  tap  with  the  finger-nail  upon  the  window  reassured 
her.  She  lifted  the  sash  an  inch  or  two.  wliile  the  person  outside 
swept  away  the  deep  snow  from  the  window-sill. 

"  What  cheer,  Priss  ? — how  goes  it?"  The  query  was  whispered 
BO  low  that  she  barely  caught  the  words. 

"  What  of  the  night  ?  Is  it  still  snowing  ?  Could  you  find  your 
way  out  of  this  at  daybreak  ?" 

•'  Ay,  before  that.  I  can  see  in  the  dark — but  it  won't  be  that : 
the  sky  is  clearing,  and  we  shall  have  the  northern  lights  to  show  us 
the  road." 

"  There'll  be  more  light  than  that,  Jacob,  you'll  see  ;  a  big  blaz- 
ing torch.  Just  wait.  But  listen  now.  Get  back  to  the  shed 
harness  the  horses,  cut  loose  the  bells — mind  that ;  and  have  every- 
thing ready  to  hurry  off  the  moment  I  come  out — any  time  this 
next  hour  or  two.  You  be  on  the  watch,  and  next  time  I  open  the 
shutter  put  the  horses  to.  But  don't  stop  talking  here  now,  we 
might  be  heard." 

She  shut  down  the  window  as  gently  as  she  had  opened  it,  and 
resuuipd  her  place  by  the  stove. 

•'  They  might  catch  me  in  their  room  ;  they  sleep  light  for  all  I 
know,  it  isn't  safe  to  try  that.  The  other  plan's  better  and  bigger, 
and  it  will  rid  us  of  thera  all.  So  easy,  too ;  everything  ready  to 
one's  hand.  But  I  mast  get  to  M'ork  :  there  is  plenty  to  do,  and  tho 
time  is  creeping  on." 
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She  t'lrowoff  her  .Awcoja.  \vliicli  would  have  injiio.'cd  lu;r  ruove- 
Tnentrt,  and  pa.sHed  out  from  the  kitcheu  iuto  a  HLtle  kau-to  or  scul- 
Jjry  beyoud,  wliere  there  was  a  ntore  of  chopptd  wood  aud  Hhorb 
.o^H  for  the  kite  heu-stove.  She  carried  thiH,  armful  after  armful, 
into  ♦^ho  mam  kitcheu,  and  stacked  it  round  the  stove.  Thiu  bho 
weut  to  tlie  kitchen-cupboard,  aud  brought  out  a  lar«^e  stone  jar,  she 
liad  discovered  previously.  It  was  without  label,  but  the  ronuutH 
betrayed  thetnselves  at  once  by  the  smell.  There  is  no  mistukiu^^ 
petroleum  or  i)araniu. 

I  ucorkin«4  the  jar.  nhe  lilled  a  tiu  pannikin  with  the  fluid,  which 
.^he  poured  over  the  loj^otH  ami  brushwood,  repeating'  the  procehH 
until  the  jar  wasempty.audtlii;  tire  wood  was  a^iutlaujm  able  as  tinder. 

"  Tho  train's  laid,'  she  said,  exultiu^ly.  "  I've  only  to  apply  the 
match,  and  they  will  all  be  burnt  alive  iu  tluir  beds.  Tt  will  blaze 
up  like  a  furnace,  t(  o,  and  I  must  ^ct  what  f  want  right  off,  or  I 
may  be  sinj^ed  in  tho  very  act." 

She  looked  round  when  the  work  was  completed,  and  oi)ened  the 
shutter  aud  then  the  window  to  iucrease  the  drati^ht.  Anotlu.r  mo- 
ment was  spent  in  puttiuj^  on  her  blanket  overcoat  and  re-adjustinjj 
her  hood. 

All  now  was  ready. 

'•  Here  ^'oes!"  she  muttered  between  her  set  teeth,  as  with  the 
iron  rake  she  drayi^'ed  out  a  lot  of  burninj:^  embers  from  the  stove 
rit^ht  into  the  thick  of  the  fagots,  and  then  ran  for  her  life  to  tho 
door. 

The  whole  kitelien  was  tilled  in;stantaneously  with  flame  ;  t,'reat 
toutjues  of  tir  •,  stronj^  aud  tierce,  leipt  up  from  the  floor,  ami  la})ped 
the  place  iu  sudden  insatiable  conflagi  ation. 

P'or  one  instant  this  devilish  woman  paused  on  the  threshold  to 
look  back  upon  her  handiwork.  Satisfied  with  its  completeness,  sho 
suddenly  rent  the  silence  of  the  mi<^ht  with  vij^orous  yells  of  "  l"ire! 
Fire  !  Fire!  '  then  made  straight  for  the  dining-room,  v/hich  was  at 
her  hand. 

Its  occupants  were  the  first  roused  by  her  note  of  alarm.  Gibb- 
ings  and  Mr  Jerram  rushed  out  iuto  the  passage,  shout'ng, "Where? 
Where  ?"  But  the  question  was  answered  by  the  lurid  light  that 
blazed  out  from  the  burning  kitcheu.  The  tlames  lit  up  tlie  dining- 
room  too,  illmiuiug  every  part;  aud  Mrs.  Leleu  t^ok  iu  atone 
'  glance  the  two  mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  the  tuiihled  heaps  of 
rugs  aud  robes  that  showed  where  the  mi'U  had  been  sleeping. 

With  one  bound  she  was  in  the;  rooiu  and  out  again.  A  few 
seconds  of  frenzied  search  revealed  the  presence  of  tlie  bulky  vol- 
ume, to  obtain  which  this  female  liad  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  a 
whole  houseful — tender  iufauts,  hel}>less  women,  strong  ruen,  and 
all.  She  hastily  hid  the  precious  register  beneath  her  coat,  uufast- 
eued  the  front  door,  and  escaped  out  iuto  the  suow. 

l>y  this  time  the  whole  place  was  on  the  move.  Terror  aud  con- 
Bternatiou  had  possession  of  the  household:  affrighted  women  miuuled 
their  shrieks  with  the   male   shouts   of  •■  warning  aud  di;,uiiiy.     ijud' 
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denly,  alore  the  tumult,  St  Kvelyu'ssouorous  voice  ran 
of  sternest  command. 

••  Silence,  every  one,  and  listen  I" 

He  was  cool,  masterful,  sclf-possensed,  like  a  soldier  on  parade. 

*•  Sutton,"  he  said  sharply,  ''  you  see  to  the  women  and  children  : 
get  them  out  of  the  house.  Rachel,  my  dear,  take  your  orders  from 
him  ;  wrap  up  warm  and  quick.  Go  on.  Ah,  yes  !  and  send  on  to 
the  village  for  help— one  of  the  servants,  they  know  the  road  best."' 

"  They'll  sink  in  the  new  snow.  I'll  go  with  the  snow-shoes — 
they're  hanging  up  in  the  hall."  The  sugi^estion  was  from  Mr. 
Jerram. 

*•  Good  I  be  off  with  you  1  Now,  Gibbings.  you  and  I  must  tackle 
the  fire.     Where  is  it  ?  What  can  we  do  ?" 

"  In  the  kitchen,  sir.  Very  little,  sir."  Tha  man  answered  his 
master's  questions  promptly  in  succession.  •'  The  water's  froze  hard 
everywhere.' 

"  Let's  try  snow ;  it  may  smother  the  fire.  And  we  may  isolate 
it ;  the  kitchen  is  built  out,  you  know.  Out  with  you  1  Force  open 
the  window,  while  I  bring  shovels." 

Gibbings,  in  spite  of  his  excitement,  noticed  at  once  that  the 
window  was  open,  and  wondered.  By-and-by  he  remembered  the 
fact,  and  understood  it. 

Two  men  shovelling  snow  through  a  window  upon  a  raging  fire 
were  not  likely  to  make  much  more  impression  on  it  than  Mrs.  Part- 
ington on  the  sea  when  sha  tried  to  keep  it  out  witli  her  mop. 

St.  Evelyn  and  Gibbings  worked  hard  ;  Suttton  soon  joined  them. 
But  the  fiames  gained  ground  steadily,  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  old  frame-house  was  doomed. 

*' It  will  catch  the  dining-room  soon,'' said  the  Colonel.  "We 
3hall  not  save  a  thing." 

'•  The  register — did  any  one  think  of  that  ?"  asked  Sutton. 

'•  Not  I,  nor  Mr.  Jerram.    But  I'll  go  back  :  there  may  be  time.'* 

He  ran  into  the  hcsse,  deaf  to  the  Colonel's  expostulations,  and 
was  so  long  away  that  they  feared  he  had  been  engulfed  in  the  fire. 

"  It's  gone,  sir  1  I  looked  high  and  low  till  I  dared  stay  no  longer. 
The  wall  was  cracking.     Save  us  I  what's  that?" 

At  this  moment  the  roof  of  the  kitchen,  a  single  storeyed  shed  or 
outhouse,  foil  ir.  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  uprights  must  have 
been  burnt  clean  through,  and  down  came  the  whole  superstructure, 
letting  several  tons  of  newly  fallen  snow  in  at  once  upon  the  fire. 
The  dead  weight  choked  it,  with  a  tremendous  hissiug  and  sx)lutter- 
ing,  while  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rose  from  the  ruins. 

"  Now  lads,  shovel  away  !"  cried  the  Colonel,  grasping  the  situation, 
and  working  with  wild  energy  to  pile  on  more  snow.  "  Keep  it 
under.    It's  mastered,  1  do  believe." 

There  was  not  a  doubt  of  it.  The  snow  falling  from  the  roof  had 
suddenly  and  completely  extinguished  the  fire. 

St.  Evelyn  satisfied  himself  of  this,  and  then  hurried  off  to  tell 
the  joyful  news  to  his  wife.    They  were  cowering  together,  all  the 
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Women,  in  a  corner  of  the  warm   stable,  shivering,  but  more  from 
terror  than  cold. 

Confidence  was  soon  restored,  more  and  more  wraps  were  brought 
from  the  house—for  St.  Evelyn  insisted  that  until  daylight  came 
and  the  amount  of  damage  was  known,  no  one  but  the  men  should 
re-enter  it. 

"  The  kitchen  is  quite  destroyed,  then  9"  said  Mrs-  St.  Evelyn. 
"  But  that  poor  negro  woman — has  any  one  seen  her  ?  Surely  she 
got  out  in  time,  or  can  she  have  perished  ?  How  truly  horrible ! 
Ob,  do  go  and  see  !" 

••  No  one  thought  of  her,  I'm  afraid.  She  made  no  sign,  you 
know.  Nor  the  man.  Where  is  he,  by  the  way?  He  never  offered 
his  help.     Can  he  have  slept  through  it  all  ?" 

They  made  search  in  the  stable,  but  came  upon  no  signs  of  him. 
What  was  mors  strange,  his  horses  and  sleigh  had  all  disappeared 
too. 

"  I  don't  understand— except  that  they  were  curs  and  ran  the 
liioment  the  fire  showed." 

••  That's  about  it,  Colonel."  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Jerram.  "  But 
they  did  not  run  far.  I  came  upon  their  sleigh  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village.  They  were  in  difficulties  with  a  drift,  and  had  over- 
turned. Some  of  the  boys  had  turned  out  to  lend  'em  a  hand  when 
I  came  up  with  the  news  of  the  fire.  I  twigged  our  friends  at  once, 
and  thinking  it  odd  they  should  have  slipped  away  so  quickly,  had 
them  detained.  It  was  just  as  well.  What  d'ye  think  one  of  the 
boys  found  in  the  snow  ?    Look  ye  hyar  I" 

It  was  the  register,  which  had  dropped  from  inside  Mrs.  Leleu's 
coat  when  the  sleigh  had  upset. 

''  I  begin  to  smell  a  rat,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Where  are  these 
two  black  folk  ?" 

•*  Black,  Colonel  ?  They're  only  nigger  minstrels.  Why,  the 
snow  had  washed  it  most  off.     We  twigged  with  a  lantern-light " 

**  They  must  be  taken  care  of,  these  two—  kept  close  prisoners.  I 
don't  doubt  now  that  the  house  was  purposely  set  on  fire." 

The  rest  is  soon  told. 

When  daylight  came.  Colonel  St.  Evelyn  with  Gibbings  went  into 
the  village,  where  the  latter  at  once  identified  the  pretended 
negroes  as  Podifat  and  Mrs.  Leleu.  They  were  now  under  the  escort 
of  a  handful  of  stalwart  miners,  in  whose  charge  they  were  removed 
to  Sydney  the  same  day,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Halifax. 

Several  serious  charges  hung  over  them — theft,  incendiarism, 
attempted  murder — and  they  were  at  once  committed  to  the  city 
jail  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  Colonial  Criminal  Assize. 
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JUSTICE  AT  LAST. 

The  case  against  Sir  Habert  Lezaire  was  by  this  time  conclusivd 
and  complete.  The  whole  guilty  conspiracy  was  unmasked ;  the 
whole  plot,  so  astutely  contrived  and  so  recklessly  carried  out,  was 
exposea  to  the  full  light  of  day. 

Much  new  evidence  was  soon  forthcoming.  As  the  strange  story 
circulated  through  the  colony — and  the  crimes  attempted  at  Cape 
Breton  gave  it  a  publicity  the  Lezaire  succession  had  never 
obtained — may  people  came  forward  to  establish  Mrs.  Leleu's 
identity  with  Priscilla  Podifat,  the  sister  of  the  man  Jacob,  who  was 
her  associate,  confederate,  and  tool.  It  was  proved,  ton,  that  the 
woman  Podifat  had  once  been  in  service  at  Louisville  with  the 
former  registrar.  Yet  more — that  she  had  had  a  child— a  son — by 
some  Englishman — a  swell,  people  said — who  had  visited  the  colony 
live  or  six  and  twenty  years  before ;  and  this  information  further 
investigated,  brought,  out  the  surprising  fact  that  the  stranger  was 
no  other  than  Sir  Percy  Lezaire. 

All  this  Colonel  St.  P^velyn,  as  he  obtained  the  news,  transmitted 
home.  The  discovery  in  the  register  was  also  sworn  to  by  attidavits, 
and  the  book  itself  surrendered  for  safe-keepiug  to  officials  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  was  more  than  enough  now  to  justify  a 
fresh  suit  of  ejectment,  and  oust  the  so-called  Sir  Hubert  Le- 
zaire. 

The  business  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Tinson.  The  St.  Evelvns 
themselves  wisely  resolved  to  remain  in  the  colony  until  the  case  was 
linally  decided  at  home.  Besides,  the  Colonel  was  bound  to  appear 
against  the  Podifats,  and  the  trial  was  not  to  come  on  till  after 
Christmas.  The  interval  he  spent  at  the  mines,  still  scrupulously 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  kind  employer,  who  had  helped  him 
in  the  hour  of  direst  need. 

When  the  Podifats  were  arraigned  a  fresh  detainer  was  lodged 
agaiUvSt  the  woman ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  trial  for  attempted 
murder  and  arson,  which  entailed  a  sentence  of  ten  years'  penal 
servitude  on  both  brother  and  sister,  Priscilla  was  surrendered 
by  the  colonial  tipstaff  to  two  emissaries  of  the  Thorpeshire 
police. 

They  held  a  warrant  and  a  judge's  order  to  bring  her  home 
to  England  for  trial  as  the  murderess  of  Sir  Carysfort  Lezaire. 

The  young  interloper  did  not  wait  to  be  ejected.  While  his 
nearest  relations,  one  of  whom  had  risked  everything  for  him,  were 
playing  the  last  cards  in  their  desperate  game,  he  was  in  trouble  on 
nis  own  account. 

Old  Fieldus  had  proved  implacable.  W^hen  he  discovered  the 
wrong  that  his  daughter  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  seductive 
but  unprincipled  Hubert,  he  had  sworn  to  have  revenge.  The  case 
be  had  commenced  for  breach  of  promise  was  expanded  into  ft 
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charge  of  felouioua  abduction.  It  was  easy  cnon<;h  to  make  out 
that  Rebecca  f'ieldus  was  a  presumptive  heiress,  and  to  bring  young 
Podifat — that  was  the  name  and  description  under  which  be  was 
indicted — within  the  act. 

Hubert  Hed,  but  was  promptly  pursued  and  captured.  The  case 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  envied  in  a  short  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  which  bad  not  expired  when  Mrs.  Leleu,  as 
we  may  still  call  her,  was  brought  back  to  England. 

Tbey  now  associated  Hubert  with  her  in  the  indictment  for  mur- 
der, and  when  the  craven  bound  learned  that  he  was  to  be  put  on  bis 
trial  on  a  capital  charge,  he  voluntarily  offered  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  and  tell  all  he  knew. 

He  was  allowed  to  turn  Queen's  evidence,  and  his  testimony — 
against  his  mother,  whose  crimes  had  been  committed  solely  for 
him — sufficed  to  convict  her  of  the  murder  of  the  last  baronet. 

Hubert's  story  was  circumstantial,  and  tbe  jury  believed  it.  Let 
me  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  he  told  it  in  court : — 

"I  never  knew  she  was  my  mother — Lot  till  long  after  I  got  the 
property.  How  should  I  ?  She  never  treated  me  as  a  son,  but  was 
always  on  to  me,  bullying  and  bullyragging  me,  and  saying  I  was 
good  for  nought. 

**  It  was  after  I  went  back  to  live  at  the  Hall  that  I  first  began  to 
understand.  She  tried  her  old  games,  and  I  could  not  put  up  with 
her.  I  erdered  her  out  of  the  place,  and  she  answered  back  that  I 
was  only  there  at  her  pleasure — that  she  had  got  me  in,  and  that 
she  could  put  me  out,  and  a  lot  more  like  that. 

'*  I  didn't  believe  a  word  till  she  showed  me  what  she  had  written. 
She  could  write  anything,  in  anybody's  hand,  and  she  hod  forged 
Sir  Percy's,  because,  she  said,  I  was  his  son,  and  ought  to  be  Vthe 
heir. 

'•  I  hid  the  coat — the  Colonel's  coat — for  her.  It  was  in  her  zoom 
till  she  went  away,  but  she  didn't  choose  to  take  it  with  her,  and 
left  me  to  find  a  place  for  it.  I  remembered  tbe  old  North  Lodge, 
and  as  it  stood  empty,  I  went  there  one  night  and  put  it  in  an  old 
box  there. 

♦♦  Is  there  anything  more  you'd  like  to  know,  gentlemen  ?" 

He  spoke  timorously,  shamefacedly,  like  the  coward  that  he  was, 
and  as  usual  with  downcast  eyes ;  but  he  had  all  the  more  reason, 
for  opposite  him  in  the  dock  the  prisoner  who  had  imperilled  her- 
tfelf  to  serve  him  was  glaring  at  him  with  wild  rage  at  his  base  in- 
gratitude. 

He  was  questioned  about  the  poison,  its  purchase,  its  administra- 
tion. On  neither  point  could  he  speak  precisely,  although  he  well 
remembered  Mrs.  Leleu's  presence  in  the  sick-room  and  by  the  bed- 
side. 

"  Once  or  twice  I  wondered  what  she  was  at,  but  I  never  rightly 
made  out.  Only  I  guessed  in  the  end.  I  knew  then  what  she  had 
done." 

The  sumimng  up  and  verdict  were  a  foregone  conclusion.    TheiQ 
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was  no  doulbt  of  the  njiscrable  wo.nan'.s  guilt.    Priscilla  Podi^ati 
alias  Carlotta  Leleu,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

No  mercy  was  shown  her — no  commutation  of  the  punishment. 
Poisoners  never  escape  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law  ;  and  the  wily 
deep-scheming  iiend  \>ho  had  done  one  innocent  young  life  to  death 
and  nearly  wrecked  others,  suffered  on  the  scaffold  of  Market  Beep- 
ham  jail. 
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A  word  or  two  more,  dismissing  the  the  rest  of  the  personages  in 
this  Teracions  history.  To  all,  time  brought  its  revenges ;  some 
encountered  woes  and  worries  not  altogether  undeserved ;  others, 
tuose  especially  whom  the  reader  ought  to  be  interested  in  as  having 
endured  great  wrong  and  grievous  hardship,  found  compensation  in 
after-life. 

The  waters  of  impecuniosity  closed  over  General  Wyndham- 
Parker's  head.  The  money-lender,  Issachar,  sued  him  on  the  bill 
he  had  signed  for  ^10,000,  and  drove  him  into  the  bankruptcy  court. 
He  emerged  with  only  a  fraction  of  his  former  income  left,  which 
he  eked  out  hereafter  in  a  small  Italian  town.  Neither  he  nor  his 
wifp  could  forgive  Mrs.  Sutton ;  and  they  kept  so  close  a  watch  on 
\  tiiO  other  girls,  that  no  more  elopements  and  no  more  marriages 
took  place  in  the  family.  They  had  enough  of  Hubert  Podifat,  and 
his  name  has  never  since  been  mentioned  among  them. 

Young  Podifat — the  name  to  which  he  of  course  reverted— Ois- 
appeared  entirely  from  Thorpeshire.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
St.  Evelyns,  he  was  helped  out  of  the  country  to  the  Canadian  far 
west,  and  he  receives  a  small  allowance  so  long  as  he  remains  away. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Straddlethorpe  when  the  riglitfnl 
owners  came  back  to  their  own.  Lady  Lezaire,  backed  up  by  Mr. 
Tinson,  was  at  the  Hail  to  greet  them,  and  welcomed  St.  Evelyn  as 
cordially  now  as  she  had  detested  him  when  he  first  arrived.  The 
county,  too,  turned  out  in  a  body  to  make  amends  for  the  evil  it 
had  wrought,  and  the  Colonel  was  raised  at  once  to  a  pinnacle  of 
popularity. 

Gibbings  came  with  his  master  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  the  Hall.  He  is  quite  one  of  the  family — no  longer  a  servant, 
but  a  valued  and  trusted  friend. 

Another  staLuch  friend  in  time  of  trial,  Mr.  Carrington  liomas,  is 
one  of  the  most  welcome  of  the  numerous  guests  invited  to  Strad- 
dlethorpe. 
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